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ou, Too, Can Learn 


To Boss This Job 


titties ene 





“Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


WHAT'S YOUR FUTURE 


Trained “Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advancement 
and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known. 
“Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 
“e 2 39 
Be an “Electrical Expert 
Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money—big money. But it's th 


trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—-the “Electrical Expert’—who is picked 
out to “boss” ordinary Electricians—to boss Lig Jobs -the jobs that pay. 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


jet in line for one of these “Big Jobs" by enrolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right-up-to-the 
minute, Spare-lime Home Study Course i. Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 


You don’t have to be a College Man: you don't have to be a High School graduate My Course in Electricity 
is the most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education, or 


previous experience the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert.” able to make from $70 


to $200 a week. 
I Give You a Real Training 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicazo Itneineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs to get 


the best positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now carning $3,500 to $10,000. Many are now 
successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS, 


Your Success Guaranteed 

So sure am [ that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can get ink 
SY the “big money” class in electrical work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single penny 
fy paid me in tuiti >a if, when you have finished my course you are not satisfied it was the best investmen! 


you ever made 
¢ FREE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE 


cA I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools. Materials and Measuring Instrument 






s a SS. absolutely FREE, lalsosupply them with Drawing Outfit. examination paper. and many other 
panes * ¢ things that other schools don't furnish. You do PRACTICAL work —AT HOME. You start right 






in after the first few lessons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 


Get Started Now—Write Me 


€ I want to send yon my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both FREE. These cost you nothing 
% and vou’ll enjoy them. Make the start today for a bright future in Electricity. Send in 
Dear Sir: Send at once 4, 


coupon NOW. 
Sample Lessons, your Big 
Book, and full particulars 
of your Free Outfit and Home 
Study Course—all fully prepaid, 
without obligation on my part. 


Chicago Engli- 
neering Works, 










©: 

Dept. 436, ¢ 

1918 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago, 





















L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 


vp 
@ CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 


Dept. 436, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., CHiCAGO, ILL 


YOU CAN DO iT 





Name... .cccccccdarcoccccsccccccene: 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Pre-War Price $100 
Now $64 


Inthese days when the cost 
ofmany thingsishigherthan 
before the war, it isa distinct 
contribution to business 
eonomy to Offer through 
more direct selling methods 
sucha great and decidec sav- 
ing On SO popular a type- 
writer as the Oliver. 


2 @eee, 


* . 

<S2Oeece 

eeeceeee@. 
eeveeceeece 


Over 900,000 Sold 


Send No Money 


Note the coupon. 
free trial at no cost to you whatever, 
lf whether you want to buy or not. 
of this offer NOW! 
© secure immediate delivery. 


Canadian Price $82 


“OLIVER 


Tpewritér Gmpany 
736 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


It brings you an Oliver for 5 days 
Decide for your- 
Take advantage 
Avdid disappointment—order now 








A Finer Typewriter at a Fair Price 


eee 


ia Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If ¥ 


to remain in you until fully paid for, 
My shipping point i A wae! 


la 
return the Oliver, I ‘will ship it back at your expense at the end of 
five days. 


yourde luxe catalog and further information. 


ee ee 











The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany now sells direct. It has 
discarded old and wasteful 
ways. During the war we 
learned that it was unneces- 

sary to have great numbers 
of traveling salesmen and 
numerous, expensive branch 
houses throughout the coun- 
try. We were also able to dis- 
continue many other super- 
fluous, costly sales methods. 
You benefit by these savings. 
Our new way saves $36 so we 
sell brand new Oliver Nines 
for $64. 


Free trial—No money down 


Not acentin advance. No deposit of 
any kind. No obligation to buy. The 
coupon is all you need send. The Oliver 
comes to you at our risk for five days’ 
free trial in your own home. Decide for 
yourself whether you want to buy or not. 
If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, 
simply send it back at our expense. We 
even refund the outgoing transportation 
charges. So you can’t lose a cent onthe 
free trial. If you do agree that it is the 
finest typewriter, regardless of price,and 
want to keep it, take a yearanda half to 
pay at the easy rate of only $4 a month, 


Only 13c a day 


Remember, you don’t have to pay cash 
in full to us for the Oliver. Wesellto you 
on easy payments. We give you overa 
year to pay for the machine. You send 
us only $4a month. This averages about 
13 cents a day. Thus, it is easy now for 
practically everyone to own the splendid, 
speedy Oliver. 


ee ee eg 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


736 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Il. 


keep it, I will pay $54 at the rate of §4 per month. The title 





his does not @ under a "any ‘obligation to buy. “If choose to 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
e High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,”’ 
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Cover Design 


Conn of the Coral Seas—Serial 
Illustrated by Robert A. Graef. 


The World at His Feet—Short Story 
Illustrated by H. T. Denison. 


Success—Verse 


Old Sins—Short Story 


Illustrated by Clarence Rowe. 


The Multimillionaire and the Dancer 
Short Story. 
Illustrated by T. Victor Hall. 


Haloes Come High—Short Story 
Illustrated by DP. J. Monahan. 


You’ve Seen Them 

New York Stage Successes 
“Mr. Pim Passes By”—Comedy. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Strange Flowers—Verse 


To Robinson Crusoe—Verse 
Illustrated by H. D. Williams. 


The Hedge Clause—Short Story 
Illustrated by Victor Perard, 


Mr. Essington at Large—Serial 
Illustrated by R. Van Buren, 


Through Clouds—Short Story 
Illustrated by A. Helene Carter. 


An Old Stone Seat—Verse 


“Save the Junk”—Short Story 
Illustrated by E. A. Furman. 


What Are We Coming To? 


Ungainliness 


Northar: R. Gould 


Beatrice Griishaw 
Izola Forrester 


Martha Haskell Clari. 


Margaret Pedler 


Francis Metcalfe 


Inez Klumph 
Irene Van Valkenburg 
Vilne 


Mary Carolyn Davies 


Marie Lou‘se Hersey 
Newton A. Fuessle 

J. Storer Clouston 
Katharine Haviland Taylor 


Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Irene Van Valkenburg 


Doctor Lillian Whitney 
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ry) SINGLE COPIES 20 CENTS 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $2.00)... 


Monthly publication issued by SMITH PUBLISHING Housg, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Ormonp G. SMITH, President, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City; Georce C. Smiru, Treasurer, 79 Seventh Avenue, 

New York City; Georcr C. Smitu, JR., retary, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Copyright, 1981, by SmiTH 

PUBLISHING Housg, in the United States and Great Britain. All Righs Reserved. Publishers everywhere are cautioned 

ainst using any of the contents of this Reagesine either wholly or in part. ntered as Second-class Matter, August 

30. 1905, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y, ss | Act of so of March 3, 1879. Canadian subscription, $2.36. 
‘oreign, $2.72. : 

WARNING—Do not subscribe through agents unknown pes a Complaints are daily made by persons thus victimized. 
IMPORTANT~—Anthors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this firm does not hold itself responsible for loss of unsolicited 
manuscripts while at this office or in Fransit; and that it cannot undertake to hold uncalled-for manuscripts for a longer period than six 
months. If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed. 
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Brings Hartman’s Elegant ay ole Suite 
Take Over a Full Year to Pay 


This splendid suite consists of large Arm Rocker, 
Arm Chair, Sewing Rocker, Side Chair, Library Table, Upholstered 
Tabourette and Book Biocks—all beautifully finished, Seats and Backs; 
fumed in a rich shade of brown, neatly Raney’ Very massiveand well braced 
very durable, Rocker and chairs seats and backs are richly upholstered in ff 
imitation Spanish brown leather, well padded for comfort, Rears of backsare 
also upholstered with same material as front, Chairs and table arc set on 
“domes of silence.” Rocker and Arm Chair about 36inches high end have 
seats 19x19 in. Backs 22 in. from seat. Sewing Rocker and Side Chair { 
about 34 in. high, ey ms, Doms 3 ip, Soom 7 highs! i 
in, rary Table, stands 30 in. high;legs 2 in. 
Extra Larg @ square. Paneled ends and roomy bookshelf. Tabour- ’ 
Table <* ee top. 10x10 inches. Height 16 ane 


















Blocks large and heavy. Shipped a , 
out at Chats boxed, “knocked down” to “save | H HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 
freight) fromChicago oo amend in Indiana. 3013 W lentworth Ave Dept. 33: Chicago 


Shipping weight about og pounds. nclosed find $1. Send the 7-Piece i -4 Room Suite 
N MA 


No. "TOCMAI5 as described. I am to have 30 days’ trial. 
00a, jo. 11 Price : _ 95. Pay oaly | Ne. If not satisfied will ship it back and you will refund my 





down. Balance 5 .00 mon $1 and 
pay freight both ways. If I keep it, I will pay 
‘Barg ain Catalog Sess 22-naze | $3.00 per month until the price, $89.95, is paid. 
an and amazing bargains in furniture, rugs, linoleum, 
stoves, penne silverware, dishes, prs tl machines, sew- 





machines, aluminum ware, phono graphs, gas engines an 
eens, See Ss) terms. ero days’ trial. Re Wil aen net. | Address ...ccceccccccseee eccccccccccccccccccccsscccccesees . 


4 ARTM A FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 2. r.p..........000000.... ececks abe Ns \scdecadiate 
3013Wontworth ve, Dept. SB9B HCA og cc cccvcesnrseneeeee Sta scssscseoon 
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Welcamed Back! 


LAA le 





People’s Favorite Biel ie 


on returning to its all-fiction policy, rejuvenated, 


enlarged, has been heartily welcomed back by its host } 
of readers. Once again Propie’s is publishing the f 


kind of fiction that made the magazine distinctive and |[#R™ 
a favorite for years—big, absorbing novels of adven- }q®*= 


ture, of the great outdoors, and refreshing, human f 


short stories of every variety. 


These famous authors: 


FRANK L. PACKARD  H. BEDFORD-JONES 
GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


J. ALLAN DUNN WILLIAM H. HAMBY [== 


Striking short stortes by these new writers: 


CARL CLAUSEN ROBERT SHANNON [F 


HAPSBURG LIEBE E. M. POATE 
C.V.BRERETON = HENRY C. VANCE 


Two Propte’s features for July: A new story by 


FRANK L.PACKARD and a new John Solomon }¢ 


novel by H. BEDFORD-JONES, cne of the fastest- 
moving and most thrilling stories of San Francisco’s 
underworld ever written! 

Propie’s Favorire MaGazZine is giving you something 
new, something different in up-to-date fiction. Buy 
a copy of the current June number; read “Tiger Lily,” 
“Apache,” “Pirates Two,” “Quince or Prince ?”—and 
be convinced! 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


Songs, Poems, etc. 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything? men and women $30 to 
weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Pecories” anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
tale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 


SE A DETECTIVE. 
j good pay, trav 
, 436 Westover 





Excellent oppor 
. veer. 


el. rite 
Building, winena 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 

Stories for pay in spare 

right Book and plans free. 

porting Syndicate (406), St. 
WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: 

any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 

hecessary ; complete outline Free. Producers 
ague, 439 St. Louis. 


and 
time. 
Press 
Louis, Mo 


Short 
Copy- 
Ke- 


$300 paid 





Age 17 to 55. ” Experience unneces- 
“Travel; make secret investigations, re- 

Salaries; expenses. American For- 
Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


-_—— 
AGENTS—Large 
its to sell hosier 
~ s, skirts, wais 
ite for free peupees- 
Broadway, New York 


TIRE “TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
use and sell the new Mellinger Extra- 
. (No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
S. Wholesale Prices Sample 
Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Missouri 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 

$110 to $200 per month and expenses. 

vel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 

Mo age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 

under guarantee. Write for Booklet 

28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
fate, Buffalo, N. ._¥. 


“Ho. 00 WORTH of of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fames, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund Lacas- 
san Co Dept. 


manufacturer 
underwear, shirts, 
shoes, clothing, ete. 
Madison Mills, 503 


wants 





, Kansas City, 








plan. 
427, St. Louis, Mo. 


"MEN WANTED for Detective Work. Ex- 


—, unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, 
r U. S. Gov't Detective, 120, St. Louis. 
riv E ARN 3G 

“G reat Demand. 
unnecessary. 
American 
a, ma Oe 


MONEY. 
Fascinating work. 
Particulars free 
Detective System, 1968 





JENTS, $60 to $200 a Week 
old Sign Letters for 

re windews Any one can do it. Big de- 
Liberal offer = general agents. 

Hic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 


ree Sam- 
Store and Of- 





oppor- 


A DETECTIV E—Wondertul 
Wr Wagner, 


particulars free. 
East 79th, New York, teet. 361 
{GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
. $14 $1600 and $1800 at start. 
Clerk and = other exams” 
. Let our expert, former Civil Service 
@xaminer, prepare you. Write Today for 
booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
tehool, Box Y, Roc hester, N. Y. 


CASH bill Make $6 a 
day easy Will show you how with 
mncentrated pure fruit drinks 
brerywhere., Small Package; 
Here’s the chance of a 
territory. Write quick. 
Co., 4884 American 





desir- 


in on bone-dry 


lifetime. 
Amer- 
Bldg., 





Wanted to Buy 


MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINERS any 
i gold , Magneto points, old watches, 
. platinum, old or broken jewelry, 
gold or silver ores or nuggets, 
; & Stamps. Send them to us to- 
Highest prices paid in cash by return 
so returned in 10 days if you're 
The Ohio Smelting & Refining 

3 Lennane Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Farm Lands 


TEXAS LAND $6.00 PER ACRE. 

ttacts from ten acres up with warranty deed 
ind perfect title. H. J. McMullen, Bedell 
Texas. 





San Antonio, 





BACK TO THE FARM—Good living, suc- 
s, choice selections, Michigan's 
_ hardwood land. Low prtees. mew 
We help you. Request Free 
rowers - 1265, First ‘National Bank 
» Chicago, Ill 








FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y 





WRITERS! Stories, Poems, 
are wanted for publication. 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 


Plays, etc., 
Literary Bu- 





SHORT STORIES, Novels, Photoplays 
edited, criticised, typed and marketed. 
Fred Willenbecher, Literary Editor, Allen- 
town, Pa. 





YOU CAN WRITE Photoplays. Big 
prices paid. We show you how; write for 
Free outline. California Exchange, Sausa- 
lito, California, 





PHOTOPLAYS 


California 
Producers. 


WANTED for 
Also Stories, Articles, for pub- 
Criticism free; sell on Commis- 
Experience unnecessary—Plot Chart 
Submit Manuscripts or write, Har- 
vard Company, 460, San Francisco. 


YOU Write the Words for a Song. 
compose the music free and publish 
Send Song-Poem to-day. B. 
W. 125th St., New York. 

WRITE 
Home, Comic 
music and 
words to-day. 
Block, Chie cago. 


We'll 
same. 
Lenox Co., 271 





A SONG POEM, Love, Mother, 
or any subject. I compose 
guarantee publication. Send 

ward Trent, 625 Reaper 





WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG! 
We will write the music and guarantee pub- 
lication on a royalty basis. Submit poems 
on any subject. Seton Music Company, 920 
8. Michigan Ave., Room 109, Chicago, Ill. 


YOU WRITE “WORDS FOR A soNc— 
We write the music, publish and secure a 
copyright. Submit poems on any subject. 
The Metropolitan Studios, 914 8. Michigan 
Ave., Dept. 210, Chicago, Illinois. 





HAVE YOU 
best proposition. 
Dickens Ave., © 


SONG POEMS? I have 
Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
Chicago. 





SONGWRITERS! Learn of the public’s 
demand for songs suitable for dancing and 
the opportunities greatly changed conditions 
offer new writers, obtainable only in our 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide’’ sent free. 
Submit your ideas for songs at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, com- 
pose music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free publication or outright sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety Bldg., 
New York. 





Patents and Lawyers 
INVENTORS 
should write for 
Get Your 
scription 
nature. 
inston, 





desiring to secure patents 

our guide-book ‘“‘How To 
Patent.”’ Send sketch or de- 

for our opinion of its patentable 

Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
C, 





PATENTS Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS Highest references 
reasonable. Best results. 
sured. Booklet free. 
Patent Lawyer, 
D. C. 


Rates 
Promptness as- 
Watson E. Coleman, 
624 F Street, Washington, 





PATENTS promptly 


ree ured. 
Feés. 


Best Reference end 
Model. George P. ‘Kimme 1, 
Patent Law, 18 H Loan 
Washington, D. C. 


Moderate 
Sketch or 
Master of 
& Trust Bidg., 





PATENTS SECURED. 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our 
“Record of Invention’’ form and Free 
Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send 
sketch or model for examination. >re 
liminary ance, Rg as pe charge. 
references Wr Today. 
Co., 135 Ourz a aie 


Prompt Service. 


Highest 
J. L. Jackson & 
Washington, D. C. 





INVENTIONS WANTED. 
for ideas. Adam 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Cash or Roy- 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 





PATENTS 


Send for free book. 
valuable 


information for 
sketch of your invention 
of its patentable nature 
(Twenty years experience). 
Talbert, 4929 Talbert Bldg., 
dD. C. 


Contains 

inventors. Send 

for Free Opinion 

Prompt service. 
alt 


& 
Washington, 





Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE 
Garagemen, 
sample cop: 





owners, 
send address 
American 


even and 
to-day for free 
‘Automobile Di- 
gest, containing helpful, instructive infor- 
mation on overhauling, ignition troubles, 
carburetor efficiency, engine knocks, 

storage batteries simplified, etc. Clearly ex- 
plained, profusely illustrated. American 
Automobile Digest, 509 Butler Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. 
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LEARN SONGWRITING. C 
Course By Mail. Send Today 
tion. Plaza Music Service, 18 
Worcester, Mass. 


omplete 
for informa- 
Hudson St., 





SONG WRITERS—Have you 
for my guaranteed proposition 
than, Manierre Bldg., Chicago. 


ideas? 
Casper 


Send 
Na- 





ATTENTION SONGWRITERS! 
teresting pamphlet explains our method of 
professionally placing your song poems_be- 
fore the reliable publishers. Superior Song 
Studio, 1547 Broadway, New York. 


Our in- 





Mail Order Business 


I MADE $25 
Business Home. 
Booklet. Stamp. 


,000 with small il 
Sample article c. 
Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. 


Order 





Mechanical Drawing 


LEARN MECHANICAL 
home in your spare time. 
man working at the drawing. board 
day and can teach you by mail, 
what is required in a drawing room, 
out wasting your time on needless frills, 
as some schools do. C. O. Smith, Mechan- 
ical Draftsman, Box 6618, South Phila- 
delphia, Lester, Penna. 





DRAWING at 
I am a Drafts- 





Personal 





DO You 
and 


want success? To win 

be happy? Wonderful results. 
cess’’ key and Personality sketch for l0c 4 
birthdate. Thomson-Heywood, 300 Chron- 
icle Bldg., San Francisco. 


friends 





ASTROLOGY—STARS 
story. Send birth date and dime for trial 
reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Apartment 74. 


TELL LIFE’S 





Lame People 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION SHOE 

for any person with one short limb. No 

unsightly cork soles, irons, etc., 

le Worn with ready-made shoes. 

Shipped on trial. Write for booklet. H. U. 
Lotz, 105 E. 28th St., N. Y. 








Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured At Home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 gene Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, 
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Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! We have reduced 


the necessary motions you learn to 
only four—and you acquire these 
in a few minutes. Then it is only 
a matter of practice to acquire the 
weird, fascinating tremolos, stacca- 
tos, slurs, and other effects that 
make this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a_ beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary 
picks and steel bar and 52 
complete lessons and pieces of 
music. 


Special arrangements for lessons if you have 
your own guitar. 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 
















First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 
I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. Please send com- 
plete information, special price offer, ete., ete. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


TOWN 


STATE .....-200- 














You can make from $1 to $2 an hour 
writing show cards in your spare time, quickly 
and easily learned by our new simple method. No can- 
vassing or soliciting. We sell your work and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
240 Ryrie Building 
Yonge & Shuter Streets, Toronto, Canada 

















A 

= MONTH » ] 
19 Jewel Gisic 
This month’s Bulletin smashes the 


terms—boosts the quality, lowers 
bao eo Belen, e — ine 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


You do not risk a penny. This 
beautiful watch will be sent you on 
30 days Free Trial. A new deal for 
square people. Write now for this 
big special offer. A postal will do, 
pHARRIS-GOAR, COMPANY 
SAS CITY, MO. 














, asiness in 1920. 
Haywood's Tire Surgery. ‘Twel I be- 
'welve years ago 
n with $1000 and owt ‘ow tire repair idea. Now own 
$100,000 business. I’ve started hundreds of men 
en ene ae without perience with 
v le —on same anci 
Let me start ‘OU. Write today. M. Haywood, Pres, 
HAYWOOD TIRE oe EQUIPMENT CO. 
1331 Capitol Avenue Indianapolis, 
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A typical homeless Serbian 

oy—stumbling toward man- 
hood—one of the 200,000 war- 
orphaned children, Unless 
we lend him a hand he is 
doomed to vagrancy, ignor- 
ance, misery and bitterness. 









Homeless! 


unless you help 


For $6 a month —$72 a year—you can support 


the adoption of a homeless, parentless Serbian 


| child 


and give him a decent chance in life, 


| 50,000 war orphans need this help. A $72 con- 
tribution will place one child in a Serbian family 


home 


| extent 
returned. 


year, give him clothing, medical 
attention and schooling, Your aid—to whatever 
is desperately needed. Full accounting 
Send a month’s contribution today to 


Serbian Child Welfare Association 


7 West Eighth Street $ 


New York City 





and complete 
easy to understand 
All music free. Diploma granted. Write today’ for 
‘“‘How to Learn Piano.’’ M. L. 

Al 26, 598 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25, Mass. 
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CHAPTER I. 


EIRDRE ROSE, in the dying 
years of the nineteenth century, 
lived a life of dreams. 


It is not possible, 
girl to live in 
machinery, 


nowadays, for a 
dreams. The age of 
heralded nearly a century 
ago, has finally come into its own within 
the last score and the girl of 
to-day has been swept into a whirlpool 
of mechanical activities and interests 
not thought of by her mother, and in- 
compatible with the dreaming habit of 
mind. If you dream when steering a 
car through thick traffic, you will wake 
to a reality of murder or suicide. 

[f you fall into a trance of becoming 
dismay when the motor “bike” you be- 
stride gets stringhalt in its carburetor, 
you will be left by the roadside to spend 
the night. The war girl, handling high 
explosives through long years, learned, 
if never before, to nip the dreaming 
habit before it had time to bud; she 
might have dreamed a factory full of 
workers into red gobbets for the crows. 

But there were no motors, nor was 
there war or thought of war in all the 
world, when Victoria was queen, and 
Deidre Rose a girl. Nor 


of years, 


was there 


any hurry. 
everything, 
northern 


There was always time for 
and summers, even in 


Ireland, were ages and ages 

long. 
When you lived in a large brick and 
stone, square building, set on a green 


terrace, somewhere up a mountainside, 


away from towns, and your father was 
dead, and your stepmother was _ pos- 
sessed by a passion for making calls 


in a slow, stately iandau—who has seen 


landaus in these days?—and your step- 
sister was always willing to go with 
her, so that you were left much, much 
and happily, alone—how would you 
keep from dreaming? Above all, when 
you were what all girls fancy them- 
selves, and what Deirdre Rose truly 


was—‘‘not like others?” 


She was pretty to begin with. She 
had what matters most, the perfect 


mouth, smallish, short in the upper lip, 
and very red; it tilted upward like the 
mouth of a bacchante or a faun, and 
it looked as if it smiled, even when 
Deirdre was not smiling. She had the 
egg-shaped cheek of beauty, the run- 
ning “stream line” of neck and shoul- 


der which is like a strain of music, the 
look of mistiness and color about the 
the outwatching starriness of eyes 


hair, 
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that are the letters from which the 
great word “beauty” may be spelled. 

She had a figure that was slight where 
it should be slight, and rounded where 
girlish roundnesses should be. She was 
limbed like a young cat, and her foot, 
like the typical foot of her generation, 
was small. 

Mabel, her stepsister—twenty-three, 
where Deirdre was but twenty—short- 
waisted, with a pulpy mouth and a high 
color, Mabel had admirers, two or three 
of them. Deirdre had not any. When 
they went to dances together, Mabel 
filled her program speedily, and Deirdre 
sat as often as she danced. Deirdre 
did not mind. She was. a dreamer. 
And the men of northern Ireland were 
not her dream. They were hard, they 
talked of business, they had accents 
with sharp corners and_ inflections. 
Mabel, who was in love with a Belfast 
spinner, aged twenty-nine, and as hard- 
surfaced as his own steel spindles, told 
Deirdre that the North was dark and 
true—she could not honestly say tender 
—and Deirdre, the girl who was differ- 
ent, looked out of the window toward 
the sea which glimmered five miles off, 
beyond the spiring chimneys of Bel- 
fast, aad finished the line: 

“*Bright and fierce and fickle is the 
South! Give me the South, ‘Mab’; I 
don’t like dark things.” 

“Henry’s hair is fair,” objected Mab. 

“It’s red. No matter, I meant the 
inside of Henry, not the outside.” 

“What do you want, then, dear?” 

“Chocolates,” answered Deirdre, pro- 
ducing a box. It was her way of 
changing the conversation. Could she 
say to Mab, Mab, the girl whose world 
lay inside a wedding veil, and a ring, 
what she wanted, she who was differ- 
ent? Could she tell her how words, 
lines, even names in geography books, 
hypnotized her, and repeated again and 





again the call that she was sure as 
death she must answer. one of these 
days? 
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Foolish little spells they were, to 
raise up spirits so strong. They had 
begun their work in the schoolroom, 
Lines in “Smith’s Grammar,” in “Corn- 
well’s Geography.” Absurd! 

“He looked thoughtfully toward the 
glimmering sea line.’ When she read 
that example, it was not an example 
to her. It was a window, suddenly 
opened, and looking out thousands of 
miles away. It made her tremble. 

The names of the Irish mountain 
ranges, strurig in a row to be learned 
off by heart, were full of a mystic 
wonder, a beauty that she could not 
have explained or told. ‘““The Mourne, 
the Slieve Bloom, the Wicklow, the 
Blackstairs, the Knockmealdown ;” they 
sounded like bells rung at evening to 


her. And yet it was not they that she 
desired. It was something that they 
meant. 


How could one tell such things to a 
stepsister, Mabel, who giggled about 
and attentions? Deirdre 
knew, knew fiercely, that she would 
never about young men, They 
stood in the way of everything. 

The widow, her stepmother, was a 
Victorian in every sense of tha word; 
she believed in having a girl taught by 
suitable governesses, made to say her 
prayers, sit straight in her chair; she 
arranged that she be confirmed at the 
right time, in the right dress, and taken 
out to dances at the right age. The 
rest was on the knees of the gods, if 
Mrs. Rose ever, ever thought of using 
such an expression, which she never 
did, knees being hardly delicate in Vic- 
toria’s day. 

The daughter of Mrs. Rose’s half- 
English, half South-Irish husband was 
as much a mystery to her as dead Den- 
nis Rose himself had been. Wiser than 
she knew she was, she let Deirdre alone. 
And Deirdre dreamed. 

I like to think of her in the leisurely 
days of that nineteenth century end, 
that was the end of all leisure. I like 
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“T told you. I’m married. 


to think of her riding the Antrim roads 
among the rust-red and lilac hills, on 
her quiet, aged, brown horse—her dress, 
a long green habit, with a tight, but- 
toned shell jacket, green trousers peep- 
ing out modestly, when she cantered, 
over polished boots, and in her gloved 
hand a gold and amber whip. I like 
to think of that time, of the lull before 
the storm, of the quiet dawn which 
ushered in a noon of happenings, 
strange, Wild, terrible. 

Deirdre, with beauty in her face that 
the North Antrim mill owner could 
neither understand nor desire, Deirdre, 


I can do exactly as I like now.” 


with the hot heart and roaming foot 
of the world’s eternal gypsy breed, 
Deirdre, cursed or blessed with the ter- 
rible gift of “unlikeness,” Deirdre, the 
wanderer, the fated, riding softly 
among still, home lanes in Maytime, 
dreams in her eyes, and peace that was 
to last so little time, upon her un- 
touched, girlish lips. When I see her 
thus, I think that I am listening, in an 
old, Venetian, rose-bowl scented draw- 
ing-room, to one of those old folk melo- 
dies long since out of fashion, to its 
cold brightness, its plaintive theme, its 
gentle sunset sadness. 
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The break came, as it comes, in dif- 
ferent guise, to all. It came to Mabel 
first, as a wedding in St. Anne’s, and a 
white satin dress, and a wreath and 
veil, and bridesmaids, and a_honey- 
moon, and a villa in Balmoral, and a 
husband. Deirdre grew restless, what 
her stepmother called troublesome, after 
Mabel was gone. Mrs. Rose thought, 
and said, that she was jealous of Ma- 
bel’s settlement in life. 

“Good God,” said Deirdre, standing 
very straight and slim before the win- 
dow away from the fire—it was a wild 
March day, a day calling to the blood 
of youth—“you talk of settlement in 
life. I want no settlement anywhere 
till.I find one underground. Let me 
go, mamma. Let me see the world.” 

“You talk as if you were a man,” 
said the stepmother, with cold eyes. 

“Why not?” said Deirdre fiercely. 
“What is there a man can do that I 
can’t ?” 

“Oh, I know you learned all sorts of 
Latin and counterpoint and things, my 
dear. I ought to know, since I paid; 
but that isn’t all. A girl can’t be like 
a man. She must be taken care of. 
She can’t take care of herself.” 

"I ean,” 

“No, dear, not 
married 


were a 
A girl 


unless you 
woman or a widow. 
can’t go rambling about alone.” 
‘A married woman can?” 
“Certainly. 
marrying.” 


But you don’t seem like 


“It is the last thing on earth——” 
began Deirdre. 

No woman can live through a life- 
time that includes marriage, mother- 
hood, and widowhood, and remain al- 
together a fool. Mrs. Rose was not so 
simple as you or I might have thought, 
not quite so narrow as she looked. She 
threw a glance at Deirdre’s flushed, un- 
doubtedly fair face, and it struck her, 
for the first time, but with force, that 
Deirdre was as sure to know love as a 
flower is sure to open to the sun. 
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“Don’t talk nonsense, dear,” was all 
she said placidly. But a certain un- 
easiness about this wild bird of a step- 
daughter, this handsome creature who 
did not love, and was not loved, and 
wanted to go roaming the wide world 
all alone, urged her to “do something.” 
The something took the form of a long 
visit to an aunt in Dublin; of study, 
there, for a degree. What good the 
letters “B. A.” after her name would 
do the girl, if any, she could not con- 
ceive, but Deirdre took to the plan, and 
it would keep her, the stepmother re- 
flected, out of mischief. 


“Dennis knew his own blood,” she 
thought, “when he made that will. 


There is no need for her to know any; 
thing about it. But even if she did, 
she could do nothing.” 

For Rose, when dying, fourteen 
years before, had left all the small sum 
he owned—the bulk of income being 
his second wife’s—to Deirdre, child of 
his first, best love. But with a certain 
strain of caution that few people had 
expected of him, he placed the money 
in the hands of two trustees, one his 
wife, the other, a lawyer, until Deirdre 
should marry, or reach the age of six 
and twenty. 

“She can’t touch it for another five 
years,” thought Mrs. Rose, and felt 
vaguely comforted. She was not the 
grasping stepmother of fiction; Deir- 
dre’s small hoard had increased rather 
than diminished in her care, but she 
was vaguely uneasy as to what the girl 
might do with it. 

In four months’ time, Deirdre, who 
“knew nothing’ about the money, 
wrote from Dublin to say that she was 
married, asked for her fortune of seven 
thousand-odd to be paid in full, and 


signed herself amazingly, “Deirdre 
Rose.” 

Mrs. Rose took the firs train to 
Dublin, arrived horrified, indignant, 


and reproachful. The aunt, descended 


upon first, declared she knew nothing, 














to 
nt, 


led 
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and did not think it could be true. 
Deirdre had been going in and out to 
her classes just as usual, was at that 
moment attending a lecture, would be 
home to lunch. Confronted with the 
letter, she opined it must be a hoax, 
or a silly attempt to get hold of the 
money. Why had the girl signed her- 
self Rose? 

The stepmother, fortified by cake 
and wine, consented to believe the best. 
It had, she confessed, given her a ter- 
tible shock; she had not, known what 
to think. 

“Whatever nonsense she may or may 
not have been up to,” said the aunt, “I 
can tell you, Deirdre is a perfectly good 
girl.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Rose, who 
did not think it “of course” at all— 
otherwise she had not needed that 
Genoa cake and invalid port to brighten 
up the outlook. 

Deirdre, at lunch time, arrived 
dressed in a tailor-made, not new, and 
an everyday hat, and carrying a strap 
of notebooks. Anything less like a 
runaway bride, no one, surely, had ever 
seen, 

“Deirdre,” demanded the stepmother, 
panting, as she felt she ought, “what 
have you done? What do you mean?” 

Deirdre’ unstrapped her notebooks, 
took off her hat, and tidied her hair at 
the chimney glass. 

“T told you. I’m married,” she said, 
smoothing down a curl of her fringe. 
“I can do exactly as I like now. I 
mean to take my degree—the exam’s 
in three weeks—and then realize my 
money, and i 





“Good gracious, heavens, girl,’ de- 
manded the maddened lady, “who have 
you married? Who has dared to——” 

“You ought to say whom, mamma. 
I married Mr. Rogers on Monday 
afternoon, at the North Circular Road 
registry office.” 

“You dare to stand up and tell me! 
Where is he?” 
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“T don’t know. He ought to be in 
lecture in another ten minutes, but 
we're not in the same year, you know. 
He’s going up for his M. A. If you 
want to see him, you could catch him 
coming out of the Latin. Or you could 
find him in the Gayety to-night. He 
said something on Monday ‘about hav- 
ing tickets for Wednesday, with 
friends.” 

“In the name of goodness, you un- 
lucky child, what is the man’s address ?” 

“Don’t go  goodnessing about, 
mamma, there’s no need. [’ll get you 
the address, if you really want it. I 
don’t know it myself. 1 never went to 
tea with any of the students; it’s not 
my form.” 

“Deirdre, are you married to this 
man, or is it all a wicked joke?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t go calling him, 
‘this man,’ mamma; it sounds so stagy, 
and so impolite, too. There’s no ‘this 
man’ about the case at all. Mr. Rogers 
has been the very kindest, most chival- 
rous gentleman I ever imagined. | 
never thought any man could be such 
a perfect knight. He is a revolution- 
ary——” 

“Deirdre!” 

“They are quite respectable, mamma. 
They only want freedom and the broth- 
erhood of man, and they think a woman 
has the right to lead her own life, only 
social conventions beat her down, and 
Mr. Rogers was reading the life of 
Sonya Kovalevsky, and so was I 4 

“Who ?” 

“Sonya Kovalevsky. The greatest 
woman mathematician the world ever 
knew. And her people kept her down, 
and gave her no freedom, so she made 
a student marriage, and became free. 
So I told Mr. Rogers how I loved the 
book, and I told him about my money 
—all those records are in the registrar 
general’s place, you know; one can see 
wills—and I said how I was kept down 
and had no freedom, and how I knew 
I was not like other women, and would 
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Not much more than a girl, 
they judged her, pretty, dis- 
tinguished-looking, 
what wistfully 


some- 
sad. This 
was certainly “Deirdre.” 


never, never love. And what do you 
think he said?” 

“I can guess, when you mentioned 
the seven thousand.” 

“No, you can’t, mamma, for he said 
he would be married like Sonya Kova- 
levsky, a student marriage, and that 
he’d execute a deed of settlement of 
every penny on me, the minute the 
marriage was done. And he brought it 
in his pocket, and it was signed and 
witnessed, and he gave it to me and 
bowed so chivalrously, and raised my 
hand to—that is, he bowed, and went 
away.” 

“Went away?” 
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“Of course. 


riage. 


That’s a student mar- 
But I can easily look him up 
some time to-day, and tell him you 
want to see him. Only don’t row him, 
mamma, for he’s been most obliging.” 

Deirdre turned to the glass again, 
drew a hairpin out, put it back, looked 
at her fingers, somewhat ink-stained, 


and asking “Where is the pumice 


stone?” left the room. 

The two older women, planted op- 
posite each other on the sofa, stared 
for a moment, and then exclaimed, al- 
most together: 

“Good Lord, Blanche!” 

“Did you ever, Clara?” 
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There was silence, a pregnant silence, 
for some seconds after. 

It was broken by Mrs. Rose, who 
burst into tears. 

“T don’t blame you, Clara,’ she 
sobbed. “I know what Deirdre is. No 
one could ever manage her, but this is 
a terrible, terrible: thing.” 

“The man,” said Aunt Clara, “seems 
to have behaved better than any one 
could have expected.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well, but what 
are we to look for? She's legally mar- 
ried to him, and he can’t be quite such 
a fool as he seems to be. Mark my 
words, Clara, we'll hear more of it be- 
fore long. He’s only biding his time. 
If there was a man in the family to 
deal with the fellow e 

“We can get Mr. Canning.” 
ning was the cotrustee. 

“Yes. But it wants a young man to 
deal with him.” 

“Tf you mean to fight him, Blanche, 
[ don’t agree with you. He seems to 
be simply a hot-headed young ass who 
thinks himself a red republican as 
somebody says we all will be at twenty- 
five——” 


Can- 


“I never did.” 
“TI don’t suppose so. 
do. 


But most men 
This Rogers is one of your ro- 
mantics, of a harmless kind, damsel in 
distress, and all that, mixed up with 
red ties and socialism. We've only got 
to put it to him properly, with the law- 
yer to help, and he'll see the boot is 
quite on the other leg, and that the most 
chivalrous thing he can do is to get 
out of it, and enable her to get out. 
It could be done, you know. He could 
desert her, and refuse maintenance, or 
something of that kind. And after two 
years—sh, there she is.” 


Deirdre came back into the drawing- 
room, hands washed, books put away. 


Isn’t there any lunch but cake?” she 
asked. 

“T suppose Jane has laid it by now. 
\Vill vou come in, Blanche ?” 
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“I’m horribly hungry,” 
leading the way. 

“Do you suppose,” asked her step- 
mother tragically, in the dark of the 
passage leading from downstairs sitting 
room to dining room, “that that man 
is going to leave you alone, you mis- 
guided girl?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma. I don’t take any 
interest in him at all, except that I am 
grateful to him. And he really doesn’t 
want to be bothered with me.” Deirdre 
opened the dining-room door. 

“Do you think,” said her stepmother, 
pausing on the threshold, “do you really 
think, poor child, that you aren’t going 
to see him again?” 

“Of course I do,” answered Deirdre, 
“except coming out of lecture.” She 
broke off the conversation, of which she 
seemed to have had enough, and began 
hurriedly carving the lunch. 

Deirdre was right. 


said Deirdre, 


As things drew 
out in the long run, she was even more 
right than she expected to be. For 
Mr. Rogers did not come to two-o’clock 
Latin lecture or to any other, and from 
that day the girl he had married did 
not see him again. 

Her aunt and her stepmother made 
inquiries. They learned from the col- 
lege books that Rogers had been an in- 
dependent student, paid his own fees, 
the son of an English gentleman, de- 
ceased. Irregular in attendance, but a 
good student on the whole. Only ad- 
dress, 940 Lower Mount Street, an 
apartment house. They called and 
heard that Mr. Rogers was away. 

So Deirdre, ill-fated, tied about her 
neck with hands the slip- 
knotted noose which is marriage. But 
instead of the end carried in the hand 
of one, it was, with her, the end left 
loose to all the winds of heaven, trail- 
ing where strange fingers might snatch, 
or idle foot might tread. She did not 
know. She was not, for years, to know 
how far the noose might lead her, how 
sharp its drag might be. 


careless 
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CHAPTER II. 


It was Tahiti, and it was afternoon. 
It is always afternoon in Tahiti, even 
at seven o’clock in the morning. 

The air of afternoon, summer after- 
noon, eternal summer, lies always warm 
upon the islands, above all on Tahiti. 
But when the light is really on the 
wane, and the reef birds begin their 
crying, and the royal domes of the man- 
goes, most glorious of tropic trees, grow 
gold-green, dusk-green, dark, then the 
spirit of all the afternoons the world 
has ever known, their languor, their 
pathos, their drugged and honeyed sor- 
row, falls on Tahiti and claims it for 
its own, 

They were playing something in the 
half-dark drawing-room of the Pa- 
peete hotel, something which suited, 
strangely, the place and hour. It was 
as if the island, ready for sleep, was 
singing to itself as it drowsed away into 
dreams. One did not know who was 
playing, nor did one think. It was the 
sunset that made the music, the trade 
wind, dying among the palms, the rip- 
ple of the tideless, green lagoon not 
fifty yards away. 

The music paused, changed, and 
glided into a song. Some one was sing- 
ing. This was not the sunset or the 
palms; it was a woman. She had a 
shadowy voice, not strong, but full of 
charm. She sang, softly, a little gypsy 
road song which left your heart aching, 
you did not. know why. The voice 
paused, on a broken note, and ended. 

“Jove!” said some one on_ the 
veranda. It was near dinner time; the 
people from the steamer were waiting 
for their food. 

“Hush,” whispered an officious voice, 
“don’t say anything. She’ll stop if you 
do.” 

“Who is it?” in a hissing whisper. 

“Herself—Deirdre. Oh, do be quiet. 
She’s going to begin again.” 

The voice recommenced. This time 
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it was a sea song, the song of a sailor’s 
love. You know it; since those days, 
it has been sung to death, in every 
drawing-room. Lut then it was new, 
and the steamer folk, waiting for their 
dinner, had never heard it. They 
clapped, at the end, loudly. 

“Now you've done it,’ whispered 
the officious lady. ‘She'll stop. Prob- 
ably she thought she was alone.” 

“Jove,” said the man, “it was good. 
I’ll get that; do you think it’s out ?” 

Nobody listened to him. They were 
absorbed in staring at the little lady, not 
so very little either, but her graceful 
slimness made her look small, who had 
just come from the inner room. Not 
much more than a girl, they judged her, 
some thirty years of age at most, pretty, 
distinguished-looking, somewhat wist 
fully sad. But that, of course, was ac- 
counted for by the mourning she wore. 
Her dress was not white like all the 
other dresses on the hotel veranda. It 
was black, a black delicately thin, and 
full of suggestions of soft white laces 
and ruffles underneath, but black for 
all that. She wore stockings of white 
silk—in mosquito countries, the black 
stocking is a trap for trouble—and 
very small black silk shoes with a spar- 
kling dewdrop of paste on each. Her 
dusky hair was piled high on her head, 
and snooded round with a silver rib- 
bon. She wore a silver chain about 
her neck, no other jewelry, save a plain 
gold ring on the flowerlike left hand 
that hung, white and drooping, against 
the black of her dress. 

When she saw the crowd on the 
veranda, she turned a little aside, 
slipped through a pair of bead curtains 
which concealed an inconspicuous door- 
way, and vanished. 

Out burst the flood of talk. The 
whispering lady belonged to the town; 
she knew everybody and everything in 
Papeete, and more. To her the new- 
comers turned. Was that the wonder- 























ful little song writer who had super- 
seded Laurence Hope and her school? 
The woman who had written and com- 
posed “Your Shadow on My Heart,” 
“Gypsy Lover,” “My Love Has 
Wedded the Sea Wind,” ““Home, Home 
to You,” and a score of other wander 
songs and wanderer love songs, haunt- 
ing, fascinating, poignantly sweet and 
sad? You could not help humming 
those songs over to yourself, once you 
had heard them. You could not rest 
till you had sung them to him, or her. 
The world was listening to “Deirdre’s” 
music, making love in her words. 

This was certainly “Deirdre,” the 
whispering lady assured the steamer 
folk. Her real name was nothing very 
pretty—Mrs. Rogers—and she was a 
widow. She traveled about every- 
where, all over the world, it was said; 


she never stayed long anywhere. She 
was in the islands for a little while 
now. She would not talk very much 


lo any one; she seemed a trifle unso- 
ciable; she had a few acquaintances or 
friends here and there, and kept to 
them. They might hear her again, very 
likely would. Yes, it was not much of 
a voice, but so very sweet, and then 
those songs were not meant to be sung 
loud ; that was the great charm of them, 
any voice could sing them. 
“Deirdre” 


It was said 
was making money out of 
them, but composers never grew rich. 
She did not like a_ wealthy 
woman. Good taste? Oh, yes, but one 
Widow? Yes, not very 
recently either, so it seemed. Probably, 
she had some kind of a history; in- 
deed, people did say she had been di- 
vorced or something. She must have 
had heaps of love affairs—look at her 
and the very way she walked 
across a room; that always told you. 
Then the songs; they were quite suita- 
ble songs, you know. They were noth- 
ing not fitted for a drawing-room, but 
they were very passionate, wonderful! 
You felt, when you heard them, that 


dress 


always knew. 


face, 
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you must be in love with somebody, 
whether you were or not. Remarkable 
gift. Remarkable woman, and hardly 
more than a girl. 

In her own bedroom, which was cool 
at this evening hour, the “remarkable 
woman” sat on her bed, and looked out 
at the last rays of the sunset dying over 
the reef, There was a pile of her own 
songs on a table, a sheaf of press cut- 
tings beside them. Photographs of 
singers, autographed, hung about the 
room; they had been sent to her from 
all over Europe and America. She was 
famous in her way, pointed out every- 
where she went as “Deirdre,” the new 
young composer, the writer of songs 
and words which had touched the 
hearts of lovers all the world through. 
Deirdre, once Deirdre Rose, had had 
her wish of wandering, full measure, 
pressed down, and running over. She 
had found herself in her wanderings, 
and found her work. It was to write 
the love songs of the world, she who 
had not, and never must have, love. 


Deirdre was eight and twenty. She 
had had seven years, since that mad 


day of the student marriage, to learn 
exactly what it was that she had done, 
when she light-heartedly had tied a 
noose about her for freedom’s 
She had seen the world, read 
the great book of men and women, and 
found it very different from the books 
of ink and paper, on which her young 
girlhood had been fed. In books there 
was one love, one life for every one, 
no more; sometimes, indeed, there was 
less. One remembered the charming 
hero of fiction, who had never even 
thought of any woman until, at forty 
or thereabouts, he met the heroine, the 
fascinating woman who one felt quite 
sure would have gone through life 
loved, but never won, if they had not, 
about the second chapter, just chanced 
to come across each other. Eliminate 
that chance, and you had the touching 
picture of a lovable, loving-hearted man 


neck 
sake. 
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She had to leave 
when a retired colonel 
of the French army 

got into the lift with her every time 
she went up or downstairs, and 


coolly tried to kiss her. 


or woman who managed to get through 
life without ever loving, in the great 
sense, any one at all. 

In fiction, it always worked. In life, 
Deirdre had learned and learned again, 
it did not. 

There was always the man for the 
woman, always the woman for the man, 
and all the time. That was where fic- 
tion parted from life and went, shriek- 
ing, down the ways of time alone. The 
hero did not wait for the heroine to 
fall in love. He fell in love continu- 
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ously; sometimes he 
managed to clear the 
stage for the heroine, 
and sometimes he did 
not. The heroine—— 

What had Deirdre, 


once Deirdre Rose, 
learned about her 
during those seven 
years? 

She had learned 
that a woman, barred 
from love, is barred 
from life. She had 
learned that the 
world, and all that 


therein is, cannot 
weigh 
scales 


down the 
for a moment 
against a feather from 
She had 
learned that many women were 


love’s wings. 

placed in different ways, much as 
she was, and that there were only two 
courses possible for them. One was 
to brace the mind and set the heart 
against all that heart craved for, to sit 
at the banquet of life, fed on strange 
foods and fruits that satisfied not, 
and sickening for one drop of water, 


one crumb of common bread. The 
other— 
But for the Celt, the maiden reared 


in Ireland, land of pure souls and 
bodies, there was no other way. 

Again and again on her wanderings, 
Deirdre had met with love. At the 
first intoxication of her freedom, when 
she had realized her. small fortune, and 
determinedly broken loose from all re- 
monstrance or control, she had scorned 
to call herself anything but what, in 
law, she was—a wife separated from 
her husband. She had kept her own 


name, and called herself simply “Mrs. 
Rose.” 

But in the hotels of the Continent, 
where, under the chaperonage of Cook, 
her first fury of travel expended itself, 
she had learned just how most men 
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regard a girlish, pretty creature, known 
as a separated wife. If the mill owners 
of Belfast had paid little attention to 
the dreamy girl who paid so little at- 
tention to them, the Latin races: did 
not ignore Deirdre Rose. She had had 
to leave a Marseilles pension, where a 
retired colonel of the French army got 
into the lift with her every time she 
went up or downstairs, and coolly tried 
to kiss her, with the entire approval 
of the elevator conductor, who could 
not see what the young lady, without 
doubt an actress, was making a fuss 
about. 

She had drifted to Spain, drawn by 
the romance of mantillas, toreadors, 
bullfights, and cachucas. In Spain, she 
hired a duenna, and thought that all 
was well. But the duenna had to go 
to mass, and while Deirdre was taking 
a quiet Sunday morning in the lounge, 
a young Spaniard of entirely gentle- 
manly manners, whom she had not pre- 
viously met, came up to her, and asked 
her for lessons in English. She said 
she did not teach English, or anything 
else. He, not at all abashed, suggested 
she should, at the least, teach him the 
verb “to love.” Deirdre retired indig- 
nantly to ber room, and, once safely 
behind locked doors, cried. It was 
clear that the pose of a separated wife 
would not do. 

She called herself a widow. She 
did not like lying, but something had 
to be done; and besides, it was three 
years now, and the inquiry firm she em- 
ployed to send her any news of Rogers 
had never sent anything but bills for 
their services. She often told herself 
he must be dead. He had vanished 


from the Dublin Royal University, and: 


the earth, it seemed, some time during 
the week of that “student marriage.” 
It was not much of a lie. 

As a widow named Rose, she re- 
ceived two proposals in three months, 
and the unpleasant atmosphere that had 
clung about her like a miasma, when 


she was known as a separated, possibly 
divorced, young wife, cleared almost 
altogether away. Then she met the 
inevitable somebody—feminine, who 
has always known oneself and one’s 
people. It happened in Constantinople. 

The feminine somebody asked loud 
questions, in public, about Deirdre’s 
husband. What member of the Rose 
family was he? The friend could not 
remember any one. Whea had he died? 
Years afterward, innocent Deirdre used 
to blush to the tips of her ears when 
she remembered that scene. 

It became clear that the name must 
go. After all, she was legally Mrs. 
Rogers. ‘She would use her married 
name. And in order to suggest some 
good, broken-hearted sort of reason for 
refusal to remarry, she would wear 
mourning all the time. It could be 
made very becoming; black had always 
suited her. 

Now for a time there was something 
like peace, and Deirdre, beginning to 
feel the first promptings of the talent 
which was to make her known, dream-_ 
ing, to some purpose now, over her 
little wander songs and the music which 
she wedded so cunningly to them, 
stayed for a while in lovely Orotava, 
gem of Teneriffe, the spot which caused 
old Humboldt to fall upon his knees 
and thank God, when first he saw its 
beauty. 

The hotel was full of English. She 
made a few friends among them, and 
thought them safer than the volcanic 
Spaniards, from whom, after her Mad- 
rid experiences, she kept carefully 
away. 

There she met Adrian Shaw. This 
is not the history of Adrian Shaw, nor 
of Deirdre’s relations with him. He 
takes place in her story, the story of 
her long wanderings, only because of 
what he found out for her. 

They had fallen in love with each 
other. For the first time, Deirdre— 
twenty-five now, and tired, it may be, 
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of flying from the face of love where- 
ever and however it met her—stayed, 
and confronted facts. She had _ half 
loved before now. A woman, young, 
pretty, unsatisfied of heart, cannot see 
the men of three continents flit before 
her eyes without casting more than one 
look, once in a way. but this time it 
was love, love with wings, arrows, and 
bow, and she, struck, could fly no 
longer. 

You must remember that there was 
always hope. If Rogers was dead— 
as she was almost sure he must be— 
why, then, in three years more she 
would be free to remarry, provided she 
did not fear the risk of his possible, 
improbable return. One did not com- 
mit bigamy, after seven years. 

This may have been in her mind— 
one thinks it was—when she put on 
the prettiest of her pretty, black, gauzy 
frocks for Adrian Shaw. Deirdre had 
not visited Spain without learning, at 
the least, how to make black the most 
charming, the most alluring of colors; 
an art understood from end to end by 
that supreme coquette, the Spanish 
woman. 

She knew, in these days, how to place 
a rose so that it should light like rouge; 
how to underline the beauty of neck 
and shoulder by the careless, careful 
placing of a scarf; how to use her fan 
as a butterfly uses its feathery anten- 
nz, and to show the tiny Spanish-look- 
ing slipper beneath the flowing. skirt, 
just so much as a senorita shows it. 
Unconsciously, she had used these arts, 
up to the days in Orotava; then, she put 
forth, with full consciousness, every re- 
source of body and of mind. She meant 
to fascinate Adrian Shaw. She liked 
him; she thought she could do more 
than like him, if— 

The “if” was answered, with a venge- 
ance. Shaw, a London barrister on a 
holiday, with an actor’s handsome face, 
and an athlete’s fine figure, answered 
her lure as a bird answers the bird 


catcher’s whistle ; and Deirdre, not with- 
out a prick of disappointment, realized 
one more truth: this was, must be, the 
way most women got their husbands, 
In novels, it was always the man who 
began. Perhaps there were no men 
anywhere in the world who did the be- 
ginning, all the beginning, themselves. 
Except of course, terrible people like 
the Spaniard who wanted to learn Eng- 
lish, 

In the midst of her reflections, syl- 
logisms, conclusions, Adrian Shaw 
swept down like a storm unchained by 
a spell, and made such love to her, hon- 
est love that shamed no one, yet hot 
love that meant to have its way, that 
she ceased to think and draw conclu- 
sions of any kind. She told him the 
truth about herself, not without un- 
easiness, for surely it was a good deal 
to ask of any man, that he should be- 
lieve her version of the thing, just as 
it had happened. 

Shaw was—as he did not tell her— 
the shining light of divorce practice at 
that time in London. No member of 
the shrewd profession to which he be- 
longed was better equipped with the 
special knowledge which enabled him 
to judge unerringly as to the truth of 
Deirdre’s tale. He summed the matter 
up, privately, in a sentence: “Man a 
fool or a crank, girl straight as they 
make ’em.” To Deirdre herself, his 
summing was as follows: 

“Your inquiry agent is either a use- 
less ass—most of them are—or in 
Rogers’ pay. Something should have 
been found out long ago. As for your 
relations, they ought to be hanged. I'll 
go to Dublin myself.” 

He went, and took with him a French 
detective who had done work of other 
kinds for him, and to whom this trifling 
little mystery of Deirdre’s would be, 
he expected, clear as glass. Deirdre 
stayed in the golden vale of Orotava, 
among the grapes and oranges and 
dragon trees, with the noble peak of 
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Teneriffe crowned by its pil- 
lar of cloud by day and pillar 
of fire by night, brooding 
over her and promising, like 
the fire and the cloud that 
went before Moses, to show 
her the way into the Canaan 
of her dreams. 

Shaw came back. She met 
him down in the port of 
Santa Cruz. She had not 
been able to wait in Orotava, 
one could save a day by go- 
ing down to the coast and 
meeting the steamer on its 
He walked with her 
up to Camacho’s; that trained 
lawyer face of his, in the 
midst of the staring crowds, 
kept its secrets to itself. Yet 
somehow she knew. 

They sat under the dragon 
trce in the garden, while wait- 
ers ran back and forth carry- 
ing trays, and folk from the 
steamer went about looking 
for unoccupied tables. They 
were not within earshot of 


arrival. 


the other couples who were 
flirting, love-making, — plan- 
ning, within a few yards, but 
it was bitter to Deirdre to 
learn her fate—as she felt, in 
that 

had to learn it—before the 

eyes of the world. She did not need 
to hear what Adrian had to say; by 
what he did not say, she knew. 

He told her that he had disentangled 
the whole skein, and that the disen- 
tangling should have been, could have 
been, done long before. Her inquiry 
agent was a man of straw, who never 
worked for any client, so far as Shaw 
could ascertain, but lived upon black- 
mail and lies. His Frenchman had 
done the work in a couple of days. 

Rogers was alive. He was in a luna- 
tic asylum. He had been there ever 
since a fortnight after the wedding. 


? : 
moment, most women Gy ~*¢ 





Shaw did not look to see if any 
j one were in sight or not. He tock 
her up, kissed her, and walked out. 





“But began Deirdre, speaking 
for the first time. How strange the 
yellow Canarian sunlight looked, fall- 
ing on the flagstones of the path! It 
seemed to have changed, mysteriously, 
in the last few minutes, and the com- 
monplace people eating ices and drink- 
ing tea looked like fantasies on a Chi- 
nese screen. 

Shaw answered her, without letting 
her go on. He looked much as usual, 
only that his eyes had a sleepless ex- 
pression about the rims, and his mouth 
had surely grown narrower and 
sharper. 
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“T thought of that at once. It’s no 
good. He was as sane as | am at the 
time of the marriage. If he wasn’t, 
there is no possible proof to the con- 
trary. He was coaching third-year 
Arts men up to the day he went off, 
and some of them took brilliant de- 
grees. The lecturers who saw his note- 
books said they were the ablest sum- 
ming up of—anyhow, | read them my- 
self, and I don’t think I could have 
done better. It seems he took a week’s 
holiday just after he married you, and 
went down into Wicklow for some fish- 
ing. I can guess why he did it; the 
same quixotic impulse that made him 
“set you free’ as he called it. Good 
God! Set you free! Well, he went 
on from Wicklow to Cork, where he 
had relatives, stayed with them for a 
day or two, and then, without any 
warning, suddenly and violently went 
off his head, and had to be put under 
restraint at once.” 

“Did you, see the—the——” 

“The doctor? I did. He wouldn’t 
let me see the patient; said it would 
excite him too much. 
practically hopeless. I 


It is a bad case, 
put the matter 
to him, in a general sort of way. He 
said—lI won't trouble you with the med- 
ical details—that Rogers had been un- 
doubtedly sane up to the day he went 
off his head; rather an uncommon, but 
not an unheard-of case. I believe, as 
a matter of fact, that he met something 
like it before. Well, I tried to make 
the wretched old beggar see reason, for 
if he’d only backed me up, there might 
have been a chance. He wouldn’t. Said 
he had not a doubt Rogers was account- 
able for his actions at the time. He 
thought more of his medical reputa- 
tion, and the interest of having a curi- 
ous case, than of anything or any one 
else. I went back to Rogers’ relatives 
then. Thought I might get them to 
admit something useful. Would they? 


Damn them! Sorry, Deirdre; I couldn’t 
But they were damnable. 


help it. 
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They wouldn’t admit anything. You 
see, if the trouble was what the doc- 
tor said, it was the kind of thing that 
isn’t in your family, but if it was what 
I wanted them to say, they’d have had 
to blacken themselves. I saw pretty 
soon that was no use. I wish I’d had 
one or two of them in the witness box 
with myself briefed for the opposite 
side. I’d have given them the third 
degree; I would so.” 

Deirdre was beginning to feel as if 
she had had about all she could stand. 
The feeling is never true; we can al- 
ways stand a little more of it, what- 
ever it is, and generally have to, but 
she was too young in misfortune’s 
school to have learned so much. She 
felt that Shaw was talking on simply 
because he did not dare to stop, that 
he could not say, in so many words, 
what both of them knew to be true. 
As long as it was not said, there seemed, 
somehow, to be hope. 

In such moments, the woman is often 
the braver. Deirdre was first to rush 
upon the spears. She broke without 
ceremony into her lover’s speech. 

“Then there’s no hope,” she said, and 
wondered how she could say it. But 
it seemed quite easy. People in plays 
and stories choked and gasped and 
staggered away into the night. She and 
Adrian Shaw sat on the bench beneath 
Camacho’s dragon tree, among the tea- 
drinking people, and ended their love, 
as one ends a piece that is played. One 
lifts one’s hands from the keys, the 
music stops. That is all. 

“He might always die,” 

“He won't,” she answered. “I 
couldn’t wish him to, Adrian. The 
world’s a good place in spite of every- 
thing. I can’t grudge him his little 
share of it. You know, he meant to 
be very kind.” 

“How much did you see of him?” 
asked Shaw. 

“T met him a few times. We went 
to the same debating society; he used 


said Shaw. 
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to speak, and | did, 
sometimes. And _ he 
lent me books. It was 
a kind of dream; the 
sort of thing a young 
virl with an overdevel- 
oped brain feeds on, 
and thinks so spiritual. 
One broadens, one un- 
derstands better, as life 
goes on.” It was she 
ho was talking to 
cain time now. She 
felt, with a cold chloro- 
formed kind of pain, 
that this was the last 
of their talks, they 

uld never talk again, 

Neither could find 
anything to say after 
that. It was all, she 
thought, amazingly un- 
like the things in plays. 
He ought to have asked 
her to be “his wife in 
the sight of heaven,” 
and she ought to have 
refused in a beautiful 
speech, tears in her 
voice, and then should 
have come the “stag- 
gering away.” How 
astonished, amused, de- 
lighted, the tea-drink- 
ing people would have 
been! Why could she 
find nothing—oh, he 
Was speaking. 

“Well?” He got up 
from the seat. “\Well, 
have we got to say it?” 
It was hardly a ques- 
tion. It seemed that 
Shaw, unlike the typi- 
cal hero, knew enough 
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It seemed as if the ship, lying tall and black and red upon blue 
water, slipped away from the canoe, rather than the canoe from 
the ship, so smoothly did they go. 


not to make a fool of himself. Yet Perhaps no man, in such a case, feels 
there was a hint of something hopeful utterly hopeless. He waited. The 
in the voice, not contained in the words. yellow sunlight filtered through dragon- 
A suggestion of force withheld, floods tree boughs, lay in gold, round, unfo- 
that might be unloosed—if she chose. cused spots at his feet. There was a 
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Spanish woman singing in an upstairs 
drawing-room. Her voice was nasal 
and hard, but it rose joyously over its 
own defects; it was soaked in golden 
sunlight, in nights of love and stars. 

Deirdre heard it, and suddenly, like 
the bursting of a shell, pain burst over 
her at last. That was what she was 
giving up forever. She had to go on 
living, without that. 

There was no question in her mind. 
Perhaps Shaw had known from the 
first, in spite of his starveling hope, 
that there would not be. A divorce- 
court lawyer lives near enough to the 
Tree of Life to know good and evil 
without guessing about it. Nor was 
there thought, or hope, of delay. The 
thing had happened; that was all. 

Deirdre rose to her feet, and stood 
beside Adrian Shaw. The pain was 
getting very bad. 

“Oh, must you go?” was what she 
said, in a “society” tone of voice. She 
could not have said anything else, if 
the jewel-blue skies of Santa Cruz had 
been bound to fall on her as penalty 
for failure. 

Shaw understood. He was swearing 
violently to himself, cursing the Rogers 
family, the doctor, himself, 
Deirdre for her past foily, and present 
virtue, himself 
such a coil. 
side of his 
evenly: 

"it's you know you couldn't 
have held your own and got on, tied to 
a ‘pretty She’s right. 
Yes, hang her, she’s right.” 


» . 
Rogers 


for getting caught in 
Yet all the while another 
mind kept whisper-ng 


best ; 
housekeeper.’ 


“Yes, I’m sorry, I must; got an en- 
gagement,” was his answer which de- 
ceived no one, but covered an awkward 
gap. “May I ask your plans? 
on to Las Palmas?” 

“Yes, to-night. 
by will just suit.” 
must get away. 

“Then—good-by.” 
hall of the hotel. 


Going 


The boat you came 
She felt, now, she 


They were in the 
Shaw did not look 
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to see if any one were in sight or not. 
He took her up, kissed her, and walked 
out. 

And Deirdre went to her room, sat 
on the bed, and said, in the inevitable 
phrase that has borne so much of the 
world’s sorrow, “Oh, my God!” 

The boat sailed six hours later. 
Shaw did not see her off; he did not 
see her, ever, again. She was con- 
scious of a small astonished pricking 
of annoyance when she saw, two months 
later, in a London magazine, the notice 
of his wedding. 

She did not get over it herself for 
quite six months. During that time 
she wrote the littlé, sad, sweet song 
of separated lovers, known to all sing- 
ers as “Your Shadow On My Heart.” 

In time, the picture of Adrian Shaw 
grew dim, but the mark that he had left 
on her life remained. She knew, now, 
just what she was condemned to. 

“Well,” she said, “if I have got to 


bear something, so has every one else; 
and there’s always ‘the wind on the 


heath, brother.’ I'll live for that, and 
as for human beings, not one of them 
shall lay hold on me again.” ' 

From South America, from Panama, 
then a fever-eaten, burned-out isthmus, 
little traveled, she drifted. She drifted 
to Easter Island, to the Marquesas, 
eastward to the Gilberts, southward and 
westward again, by Australia and New 
Zealand, to Tahiti. There, because she 
felt the urge of music increase in her, 
she paused a little, shut herself in her 
room at the hotel, and wrote much of 
the day, coming out at times to play for 
a quiet hour on the piano, songs writ- 
ten and to be written, fragments, inter- 
pretations. And there the tourist party 
found her, on the night of the boat’s 
coming in. 

She sat in her room, and listened to 
their talk, after she had slipped away. 
A word or two about the islands of 
the far-western Pacific, where she had 
never been, caught her attention. It 
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seemed that one of the travelers had 
spent some months in the Solomons, 
going on to the New Cumberland group. 
The others thought him quite a hero 
on that account. 

“I suppose they are dangerous 
places,” the man was saying. “Any- 
how, whether things happen or not, 
they always might. But there is a fas- 
cination in Melanesia.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tf I could tell you! Those islands 
are brandy, absinth rather, the liquor 
of fierce dreams. This Tahiti is honey. 
She intoxicates you, too, does Tahiti, 
gently, sweetly, But the Cumberlands 
—ah, the Cumberlands! They’re like 
a wicked, beautiful, black-and-scarlet 
sunset, the kind that goes before an 
earthquake or a typhoon.” 

“They seem to be like a lot of things.” 

“Most of all like themselves; that’s 
where it is. They would inspire a dead 
man. I shall go and look at them 
again some day.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t; your bride won’t 
let you.” It was an open secret that 
the traveler was going home to be mar- 
ried. 

“Well, brides and Melanesia don’t 
agree. I'll have to jilt her.” There 
was laughing. 

The people left next day, and Deirdre 
never even saw the man who had cast 
out this chance seed of thought. But, 
thenceforward, the picture of the New 
Cumberlands, far away at the end of 
the Pacific, at the end of all things 
known, followed her even into dreams. 
She began to long for those fierce 
drafts that the traveler had spoken of; 
to sicken, as she had been sickening, 
| already, without knowing it, of Tahiti 
mead and nectar. Dim wraiths of 
songs floated through her mind, verses 
and melodies unbodied, yet wonderful. 
She thought that she might grasp them 
in that strange, seldom-traveled world. 
And the few last words that the trav- 
eler had dropped—“Brides and Mela- 
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nesia don’t agree”—had an attractive, 
sweet-bitter sound to her. Love, it 
seemed, was not the spirit of the New 
Cumberlands. It was all too plainly the 
spirit of Tahiti. She had had enough 
of that. She would go. 

So, across the seas and across the 
world, the wavering, uncertain track of 
Deirdre’s wanderings began at last to 
sense, far off, its ultimate goal. 


CHAPTER III. 


Deirdre, the wanderer, sat in her 
deck chair, and saw the New Cumber- 
lands draw near. 

She was the only woman on board. 
It happens so, often, on the little worn- 
out boats which ply through far, lonely 
western Pacific groups. The Solomons, 
the New Cumberlands, the great outer 
islands linking on to New Guinea, New 
Britain, New Ireland, and Bougain- 
ville are not attractive to travelers for 
pleasure. Even to-day, they are peo- 
pled by dangerous savages, have little 
or no hotel accommodation, and own 
an ill reputation for fevers. Women 
travelers on the Western boats are mis- 
sionaries, or traders’ wives, almost in- 
variably, and few in number at any 
time. 

It was a novelty to the captain and 
officers of the island steamship Tyre to 
carry a young and pretty woman, trav- 
eling apparently for pleasure. “Though 
indeed,” the mate said, “people who 
would go to the Western groups for 
pleasure, would go to hell for fun.” 
Off watch, there was always one of 
the white-clad, gold-buttoned sailormen 
ready to restrain the rebellious hind legs 
of Deirdre’s chair, find books and mag- 
azines for her, and tell her interesting 
stories about the islands, very often 
true. They did not know that she was 
“Deirdre,” the writer of love songs and 
wander songs, though the second mate 
had “Gypsy Lover” in his bunk, and 
the chief engineer hummed “Your 
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Shadow on My Heart” very flat, while 
he sat in his cabin figuring out how 
much coal he ought to burn back to 
Sydney, against how little he was go- 
ing to be allowed. They only knew 
that she was a very nice-looking young 
woman, more or less in mourning for 
somebody, and that her name on the 
passenger list was “Mary D. Rogers.” 
Deirdre owned Mary as a first name; 
she had found it a useful incognito at 
times. She did not want to be bored 
with talk about her songs, as a general 
rule, and the appearance of her name 
in full on any passenger list, or hotel 
register, meant discovery. In those 
early days of the century, Deirdre was 
a name so uncommon as to be almost 
unheard of. Gladyses, Marjories, and 
Violets were all the mode. 

Mary D. Rogers, therefore, called 
Miss Rogers by the ship’s people, in 
the absence of any statement to the 
contrary, came up to the New Cum- 
berlands unknown. From the captain; 
mates, and engineer, she had heard 
enough about the place to frighten any 
one not possessed of steady nerves. 
Fortunately, she was not nervous, and 
listened with calm interest to accounts 
of native murders, poisoned-arrow 
shootings, free and undisturbed rifle 
firing across the harbor and the main 
roads of the islands, by natives who 
could not be called to account at the 
hands of the law, since no protectorate 
or annexation, and consequently no 
laws, existed. She heard other things 
which interested her more; of active 
volcanoes which one could ascend in 
a morning, of amazing native temples 
full of carvings, skulls, and mummies; 
of avenues of idols, and heathen 
“wishing arches,’ black women who 
crawled on hands and knees past any 
man; towns where. a woman who 
walked on one of the men’s special 
roads was instantly clubbed and hur- 
ried to the cooking pot. 

She sat on deck, as the boat edged 


through the reefs, and made up her 
mind that she was going to like the 
New Cumberlands. Meliasi, the ridic- 
ulous townlet on the mainland, did not 
interest her very much, but the curious 
island residences did. Almost every 
one of the high, peaky islands dotting 
the huge harbor carried its tin-roofed 
bungalow, set on the extreme top with 
a winding path to lead up to it. She 
began to believe some of the wild tales 
she had heard about the Cumberlands, 
There was an unmistakable air of for- 
tification about these high, withdrawn 
residences, set safely in the midst of 
shark-infested sea, high above gunshot 
from the mainland bush. 

She was to stay at the Mission Island, 
if they would take her in, and the cap- 
tain had no doubt they would. He was 
anxious to get her landed, shed the 
mails, and go. The Meliasi cargo could 
be lightered off in a couple of hours, 
and if the Tyre could be got away be- 
fore sundown, it was a clear gain of 
a day. One did not take one’s ship 
out of unbuoyed, unlighted Meliasi in 
the dark, if one valued the continued 
possession of a master’s ticket. 

Deirdre traveled light; her luggage 
was soon out. The second mate looked 
at it perplexedly. 

“Honest to God,” he said, “I don’t 
see how we can spare a boat to go right 
over to Waka Island, Wawaka, I mean. 
The names of these islands are enough 
to break a chart maker’s heart. Waka, 
Wawaka, Wawa, Wakwak, Wakaka; 
some meaning in it to the nigs, I sup- 
pose. You see, the old man’s death on 
getting off before sundown, and it'll 
take best part of two hours to pull 
there and back, and we want every boat 
we have to get out the cargo in. Would 
you very much mind if we sent you 
over in a canoe? I can get you a good 
local boy, and a fine canoe, “safer than 
a boat any day, only you can’t shift 
much cargo in them.” 7 
“Which is Waka?” asked Deirdre, 
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looking out at the tangle of green and 
blue, peaky islets, all so much alike. 
“The farthest?” 

“Oh, no. Two from the last: You 
can’t quite see it here; Wakaka hides 
it. That’s Wawa you’re looking at, 
just peeping round Wakwak.” 

“Oh, don’t! You make me giddy,” 
laughed Deirdre. 

«And that one’s the pearlers’ island. 
Oh, my aunt! Don’t they have gay 
times in there! Fursey, the piratical 
chap I told you about, is the head and 
front of them. There’s no divilment 
they aren’t up to when they’ve got a 
cargo of whisky on board. I reckon 
there’ll be a hot time in the old town 
to-night; we’ve got a lot of cases for 
them. It’s a good island, better than 
the Mission one. You'll know the Mis- 
sion Island easy by the rows of native 
teachers’ houses they have on the far 
side. They’ll take every care of you, 
and be delighted to have a visitor. 
’Tisn’t often they get the chance. Sure 
you don’t mind the canoe? We're not 
quite the Cunard up here, you know.” 

“Not in the least. Is that the canoe?” 

“Yes. We're dropping an island boy 
here; he’s a good chap, well-trained and 
can paddle like winking; they all can. 
He’ll run you ashore in no time, and 
you can give him a bob if you like. 
I’m awfully sorry to rush you so, but 
the old man—yes, sir, immediately. 
Yes, I’m seeing to it now. Quite all 
tight, sir. Hold on tight down the lad- 
der ; let me give you my hand. All 
rig ght 4 

“All right.” 

“Good-by till we come back. I'll 
look you up then. Have a good time. 
Yes, sir. Coming now.” 

It seemed as if the ship, lying tall 
and black and red upon blue water, 
slipped away from the canoe, rather 
than the canoe from the ship, so 
smoothly did they go. Deigdre, perched 
upon a narrow cross-seat, with her 
trunk before her, felt the light move- 
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ment and the flight of cooler air de- 
lightful. The day had been a very 
busy one; every last day of a voyage 
is. She knew, suddenly, that she was 
very tired. Well, it would not take an 
hour to get to the Mission, and she 
would be all right there. The Mission 
headquarters in Sydney had guaranteed 
that. There was always some one in 
charge, they had always room, and 
were delighted to see, at any time, a 
visitor like her. She could not pos- 
sibly stay anywhere else at Meliasi; 
both commissioners were bachelors, the 
hotel impossible, and the private houses 
not at all desirable. 

“I'll get them to take the cost of my 
board,” thought Deirdre, to the pleas- 
ant swish-swish of the paddle. “I do 
hate sponging.” 

She pulled the trunk behind her, 
leaned up against it, and half closed 
her eyes. She was really very tired. 
Not sleeping, yet not quite waking, she 
saw, as in a dream, the panorama of 
Meliasi harbor unfold, island stand up 
behind island, black mainland peaks 
peer out. She knew now what the 
traveler had meant when he spoke of 
the New Cumberlands as wicked look- 
ing. It did not need the lurid tales 
she had been told, nor even the sight 
of a war canoe full of armed and 
feathered natives, passing diagonally a 
hundred yards ahead, to convince her 
this was no longer the South Sea Island 
world as she had known it. If Tahiti 
and the Tubuais and the Gilberts were 
a dream, Meliasi was a nightmare. A 
picturesque and fascinating nightmare, 
but a nightmare all the same. There 
was the heavy heat, the brooding, sin- 
ister air of evil dreams; those black 
and purple hills upon the mainland, 
uninhabited by man, seemed as if they 
might well be the home of malicious 
goblin things. There was a new scent 
upon the air, one she had never smelled 
before. How many she recalled in 
other places; Tahiti was coconut oil, 
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Vavau was oranges and fish; New 
Zealand, fern trees wet with rainbow 
showers; Santa Cruz de Teneriffe—she 
had not thought of that for long, how 
long?—was Gran Canaria cigars, wine 
shops, and dust. This, at the utmost 
ends of earth, smelled of the end of the 
world. Deirdre did not know how, but 
it was so. The wild, strange odor of 
forest gums and spices, of torrent- 
soaked trees, of acrid bush fruits rot- 
ting under their leaves, that touched 
her nostrils lightly at times, as the 
breeze veered and shifted, was the scent, 
she knew, of the very back of beyond, 
And she was in it. 

Was she awake or was she not? 
Black hands, black hands of this black 
country holding her fast, closing round 
her heart. The voice of this black 
country, wicked and black, calling her, 
insistently and low. Something that 
said to her: 

“This is the end; there is nothing 
farther away; here you can look over 
the edge of the world, and down into 
strange gulfs that you never knew ex- 
isted save in nightmares. You did not 
believe the nightmares, but they were 
true. Every dream is true of some- 
where; the Cumberlands are the land 
of the strange, glowing, evil dream.” 

“Why have I come?” she thought 
she said. Did she speak to herself, or 
to the spirit of Meliasi? ‘What did 
I think to find?” She did not remem- 
ber that she had thought to find noth- 
ing, rather to lose something she had 
already found. She was in that trance- 
like, half-sleeping state which is above 
all others the state of second sight. 

“What shall I find?” She thought 
again, forming the words with her lips, 
and seeing, through half-closed eyes, 
the harbor and the hills all red with 
sunset, and the Mission Island rising 
close at hand. She knew there would 
be an answer. It came; but there were 
no words, It was a feeling of some- 


. thing great, of something terrible, of a 


splendor beyond all speech, and a fear 
which tore. 

The dream, trance—call it what one 
will—broke. 

“Goodness, I’ve been just about 
asleep,” she thought, -sitting up and 
looking about her. The sun was all 
but down; dark was ready to stride out, 
A space of water in front of the canoe, 
black-crimson in the sunset, was 
bounded by a narrow beach and a boat 
jetty. She judged them to be half a 
mile away. 

“Tt will be dark by the time we get 
there,” she thought, looking at the last 
spark of the sun as it dipped behind 
the sea line of the harbor mouth. It 
grew dusk almost as she formed the 
words ; never, in southern latitudes, had 
she seen light die away so quickly. She 
felt suddenly, unpleasantly alone; the 
silent native who had paddled her was 
scarcely a human being, as one ranked 
the brown people of the farther East 
and South; the beach of the Mission 
Island was deserted. She could not see 
the native teachers’ houses, but she re- 
membered now that they were at the 
other side of the hill. She had called 
out the name of the place, Wawa, to 
the native as they paddled away from 
the ship’s side, and he had nodded and 
repeated it after her. Now he sud- 
denly shifted on the bamboo perch he 
used for a seat, and spoke, for the first 
time since the start. 

“Wawa!” he shouted, pointing with 
his paddle, 

Deirdre showed hin? a shilling. The 
native, with a bark that seemed meant 
to express pleasure, swung to his pad- 
dle again, and made the canoe fly 
through the water. They were up to 
the beach in a quarter of an hour. 
Nevertheless, when the keel ground 
into clinking coral shale, it was dark, 
save for a faint reflection of red from 
water and sky, and Deirdre could see 
nothing but an ivory-pale line of beach, 
and a black wall of trees behind. 
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“Oh, look here,” she remonstrated, 
“this won’t do; take me to the other 
side; I can’t land here. I don’t know 
the way.” 

The native answered her in a flood 
of New Cumberlandese. 

She pointed to the sea, and made 
signs with her hands to express going 
round. The savage, however, without 
taking any notice, pulled his canoe up 
on the beach, slung out her trunk, 
dumped her after it with one power- 
ful swing of his arms, and fairly 
snatched the shilling from her hand. 

“Wawa!” he shouted in a tone that 
was evidently meant to convey, “I’ve 
put you ashore where I said I would, 
and I’m hanged if I'll do any more.” 

“But here! Come back!” cried 
Deirdre. She did not like this at all. 

The native never even turned his 
head. A black shadow among shadows 
red and black, he glided from the 
beach, and was melted into dusk. 

“Beast,” said Deirdre to herself un- 
emotionally ; it did not seem to matter 
very much after all. “Now all 1 can 
do is to wait’ for the moon.” She sat 
on her trunk, and waited. She knew 
the moon was due in half an hour. 

It came, a bright silver segment ris- 
ing through trees as a bubble rises 
through water, and showed her what 
she had been waiting for—a_ track. 
She had known there must be one, 
since there was a jetty. 

“The trunk must wait,” she said, 
dragging it into the shelter of the bush. 
“Some of the mission boys can get it 
later. There must be lots of them, if 
this track is a sample of the way things 
are done.” 

For the track was really astonishing, 
a flight of solid concrete steps, leading 
up and up by evenly graduated slopes 
to some invisible goal on the top of the 
island. In the waxing moonlight, 
flowers became visible, planted along 
the sides, scarlet-belled lilies, tuberose, 
cannas striped with gold. There were 
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concrete seats on the way, canopied 
over with trellises of flowers. Some- 
where about halfway up, a little stream 
had been trained to cross the path, and 
to fall, in passing, through a pipe of 
hollowed stone, tempting the wayfarer 
to stoop and drink. 

“For a little mission house at the 
end: of the world, they seem to do 
themselves well,” thought Deirdre.® 

She mounted up and up, and so did 
the moon, making of Meliasi harbor 
an onyx floor, set with stripes of silver. 
The islands near at hand were in 
shadow, great peaks shat cut triangles 
out of the stars; on one or two, faint 
lights were showing. Deirdre won- 
dered which of them might be the in- 
famous pearlers’ island of which she 
had heard on the voyage; the island 
where a gang of beach combers lived, 
richly and sensually, on the proceeds 
of pearls obtained by native divers who 
were practically enslaved, and whose 
lives were counted scarce worth the 
value of one single pearl. It was the 
shell known commonly as “lapi-lapi,” 
they had told her; one got magnificent 
pearls at times out of it, but the shell 
itself was worth next to nothing, so 
you had to drive your niggers to get 
profits. 

An ugly story, that, of the hospital 
nurse who had come up to Meliasi some 
year or two past to look after the wife 
of a wealthy planter. The nurse was 
young and pretty, and somewhat flighty. 
After her case was out of hands, she 
had gone picnicking in a sloop owned 
by Fursey, chief of the pearling crowd. 
She had not come back to Meliasi. 
There had been a terrible scandal. No- 
bedy on the Tyre seemed inclined to 
tell the story; they only hinted. One 
thing was clear, that the nurse had gone 
down to Sydney by the next boat, and 
disappeared after. It was also said that 
a French planter—supposed to be the 
employer of the nurse, but even that 
seemed uncertain—had called out Fur- 
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sey and put a bullet through him. 
Fursey, apparently, had not been killed, 
or even very badly hurt, since he fig- 
ured in one or two other lurid tales 
of later date. 

Up and up and up. This mission 
island was certainly bigger and higher 
than she had fancied it to be when 
pointed out by the mate. But she was 
nearing the summit now; she could see 
more stars every minute, and the wind, 
shut off during that long ascent, had 
begun to blow again, wild and strong 
and smelling of forests and sea. 

The house ‘at last! 

One came upon it suddenly, round 
a sort of cliff corner. It stood on a 
small, artificially leveled flat, covering 
almost the whole summit of the island. 
It was large, astonishingly so for such 
a God-forsaken spot as the New Cum- 
berlands, built of the same solid con- 
crete that composed the steps, terraced 
all around, and presented a blank face 
of plastered concrete to the arriving 
guest, with just one opening in the 
middle, an archway that seemed to lead 
into an inner court or patio. 

Deirdre was on familiar ground now. 
She knew instinctively just what she 
must find inside, a paved yard, with 
cloistered galleries surrounding it, a 
fountain in the center, trellises, beds, 
tubs of flowers, and flowering trees. 
And it was so. 

She walked in under the archway. 
There was not a sound; the place 
seemed uninhabited. Yet it could not 
be, for there was a huge oil lamp swing- 
ing on a chain stretched across the 
court, and it was lighted. That must 
have been done no more than an hour 
ago. Besides, she smelled wood smoke. 
Perhaps the family had gone down to 
the boat and left a native boy in charge. 

Experience taught her where to look 
for the kitchen. She peered in. There 
was nobody at all in the neat, white- 
tiled little room; but a lamp was burn- 
ing here too, the stove was alight, and 
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a large covered saucepan, simmering 
over carefully stacked billets, sent forth 
a pleasant smell. 

“They are expected immediately,” 
she thought. “If the rest of the house 
is up to sample, I am in for a pretty 
good time. I think I ought to turn 
New Cumberland missionary myself.” 

Outside, on the windy platform, with 
the sea booming round the base of the 
island, a long way below, she stood 
and listened. She thought, was almost 
sure, she heard the rattle of oars in 
rowlocks somewhere near the point 
where the jetty must lie. The overhang 
of the island hid the landing place, how- 
ever, and she had to be content with 
guessing. 

There was no use staying outside, 
when she had really arrived at last. 
The Mission people would be back in 
no time, and she would present her 
letter, and would no doubt be pleas- 
antly received. In the meantime, as 
the weather looked to be on the change, 
and great, rainy clouds were sweeping 
over the moon, the thing to do was to 
get indoors. 

Within, she met with a check. There 
were no lamps lighted except the big 
one in the courtyard, and she could not 
find a match anywhere. Impossible to 
distinguish one room from the other, 
impossible to do anything but sink into 
a dimly seen chair, make the best of 
things, and wait. She knew how it 
was in the islands on steamer day. 

Deirdre sat straight up in her chair, 
her hands pressing hard on the thick 
silk cushions. She knew that she had 
been sleeping; not very long, was it? 
It did not feel long, but it must have 
been longer, and she must have been 
sleepier than she thought, for the mis- 
sionaries had come back. She could 
hear them now, in the outer room—she 
was in an inner room, bedroom or sit- 
ting room, she did not know which— 
talking and laughing, very loudly, and 
pulling chairs about. The outer room 
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was lighted; she 
could see a_ vivid 
oblong of orange 
falling on the flag- 
stones of the corri- 
dor at a distance, ! 
Dinner seemed just 
starting; plates were 
being rattled, and the (jn 
smell of good things \\4 
made her feel des- * 
perately hungry. 

Yet she delayed 
_with her hands press- 
ing on the arms of 
the .chair, and her 
body leaning for- 
ward, ready to rise 
and join the party in 
the dining room, with 
the civil speeches she 
had composed trem- 
bling on her lips, and 
the letter from the 
mission headquar- 
ters lying in the 
pocket of her serge 
traveling _ skirt. 
Something kept her 
back—shyness, un- 
certainty, she did not 
know what. It 
seemed as if she were 
petrified. 

Then 


happened 
something that petri- 
fied her in good ear- 


nest. Only a word, a 
word sharply rapped 
out by some one in 
the dining room on 
the crash of a break- 
ing glass. But it was a word that one 
could not, by any possibility, hear in 
a missionary house. 

Deirdre sat and listened, her mouth 
open, her breath coming quick. She 
could not have moved now, had the 
toof been collapsing over her head. 

The word was repeated, followed by 


The iron gateway was in shadow. 


She felt it, found the latch, 
lifted it. Locked! 

a string of curses. Then some one with 
a hard clear voice like a bit of glass 
said: 

“Are you the ermine that dies of a 
spot on its innocent fur?” There was 
a sort of drawl in the tone. You could 
tell that the owner of it had had some 
whisky, but not too much. On the 
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other hand, the man who had sworn 
was thick-voiced and almost stuttering. 

A burst of laughter followed the 
clear-voiced man’s remark. It seemed 
to be thought very funny that the 
swearing man should be called innocent. 

“Only a glass of burgundy, man; 
it’s not blood,’ chipped in a third 
speaker. “Haven’t you got a laun- 
dress?” 

This also was apparently thought to 
be humorous; there was another gen- 
eral laugh. 

“Has he got a laundress?” demanded 
some one else. ‘Say, you fellows, has 
Fursey got a laundress? How many 
laundresses has little Fursey got?” 

If Deirdre could have described her 
feelings in that moment, she would have 
said that it was as if she had swallowed 
a bomb, and the bomb had just ex- 
ploded. Fursey! Good God! She had 
missed the mission island, landed on 
the pearlers’ island by some mistake— 
probably misapprehension of those puz- 
zling native names—and was at that 
moment in the heart of the beach comb- 
ers’ stronghold. 

The tales she had been hearing on 
the steamer rushed through her mind 
in a torrent. She remembered that she 
was, for the first time in her life, be- 
yond the help and the protection of 
the law. The New Cumberlands had 
none. There was no one to call Fursey 
and his crew to account if they chose 
to hold her captive, kill her, worse than 
kill her. They were evidently on the 
verge of a drinking bout, one of those 
orgies the mate had spoken of. When 
once they were crazed with spirits 

In books, the persecuted heroine al- 
ways had a revolver or a dagger at 
hand, and usually threatened in a grand 
scene to kill herself or her persecutors. 
If not, there was always the hero; one 
relied on him to turn up at the right 
moment. 

But Deirdre had no weapon, and no 
hero. What was she to do? Escape? 


She remembered that she had come into 
the room in which she was sitting 
through that outer one that was now 
lit up for the diners. No way out there, 
This Spanish patio style of building 
might be romantic, but it was like to 
prove an ill happening for her that Fur- 
sey had fancied it for his home. Such 
a building is entered, for the most part, 
by one door only, the door opening on 
the patio; all other doors give access to 
the patio itself, but not to the outer 
world. It seemed to her that the din- 
ing room, from its situation, must be 
next the patio archway, and if that was 
so, she had not a dog’s chance of get- 
ting out. 

What then? What did women in 
like cases do? What had they done for 
hundreds, thousands, of years? This 
was not the twentieth century as far as 
she was concerned; it was the dawn 
of history, with Goths and Huns un- 
checked by religion or by law, raiding 
as they would. She had to depend upon 
herself, and do as an Italian maiden 
would have done in the sack of Rome, 
She would have to hide. 

Where? 

Deirdre, blood up now, and _ heart 
beating steadily—for she must not, she 
must not, lose her self-possession, or all 
was over—strained her eyes to see 
through the dusk and make some guess 
as to where she was. These were the 
times before cheap power plants made 
electric lighting easy, before acetylene 
and air gas were used in far colonial 
possessions. Big, blazing kerosene 
lamps, that heated all the room, were 
the only way of lighting. It followed 
that one did not light these hot, waste- 
ful lamps unless obliged to do so. Only 
the dining room, in all the house, was 
lighted; the far side of the patio, as 
Deirdre saw it from a pale window 
opening, was in deep shadow; the room 
that doubtless opened out of the one 
she was sitting in must be unlighted 
too. 
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A sudden dart of fear shot through 
her. This big, high-ceilinged apart- 
ment, next the dining room, must be a 
drawing-room of some kind, and it, 
too, must have its communicating door, 
after the fashion of tropic houses. The 
men, when they had eaten and drunk, 
would doubtless move into the larger 
and cooler room. If anything induced 
them to open the door now 

She slipped to her feet as quietly as 
a cat, and began to feel along the far- 
ther wall. The door—the handle. 
Turn it very softly, close it behind, very 
softly indeed. What was this room? 
A bedroom; there was light enough 
to tell so much. One could not mistake 
the white tower of mosquito netting and 
the gleam of gilded china set on marble. 
What was the long pale thing in a cor- 
ner? It looked like a coffin covered with 
white. Oh, a box ottoman! Lift the 
lid; feel inside. What a large one, 
and nothing in it, either, except a little 
box of smelly moth balls. It seemed, 
by the feel, to have a deep valance all 
round its padded lid. Now if one 
wanted to hide in a place like that, one 
could slip the little box under the edge 
of the lid, hidden by the valance, and 
it would give one air. 

She saw it all clearly. She would 
slip into the box, wait until the house 
was quiet, and then, when the pearlers 
were sleeping their heavy drunken 
sleep, she would slip out again, and get 
away. If there was no canoe about 
the beach of the island, she would hide 
herself among the brushwood where 
she had hidden her trunk, and watch 
for a native paddling by. The Mission 
Island could not be far away; she would 
arrive there early in the morning, and 
by midday this horrible experience 
would seem like some wild nightmare 
fancy, born of the darkness, and swept 
away by dawn. If she only kept her 
head, and carried out her plan, she 
could be in no danger. 

She did not know how long she had 





slept that perilous sleep in the silken 
chair; she did not know, either, how 
long the men had been drinking, but 
she fancied it could not have been a 
very great while, for they were not vio- 
lent. From the bedroom, she could 
hear popping of corks, clinking and 
occasional breaking of glasses, voices 
which rose loudly now and then, a song 
or two; but evidently Fursey’s gang 
had not worked up to their best. It 
would probably be a long time be- 
fore What was that they were— 
some one was—singing? Oh, “Gypsy 
Lover.” That was the worst of being 
a popular composer, to_hear your most 
delicate fancies roared out by a drunken 
—but was he roaring? Was he drunk? 
It seemed not. The singer had a good 
voice, ‘clear and true as a crystal bell; 
he sang well, and the refrain of the 
song, taken up by two or three voices 
in the crowd, went with an excellent 
swing. Some one did howl out the 
last, long-drawn note like a wolf seek- 
ing shis prey, but another voice—she 
thought, the voice of the crystalline 
singer—called sharply: 

“Cut it, Fursey, that’s too good to 
spoil.” The howl ceased. 

Deirdre, crouching on the box like 
a cat ready to spring, half her dusky 
hair fallen down, her shoes off, her 
black skirt and white petticoat well 
tucked up for action, was a strange 
picture in the clearing moonlight, if 
she could have seen herself. She had 
almost forgotten where she was; the 
composer’s ecstasy at the sound of 
those men’s voices singing her song 
had fallen on her, and her small face 
glowed like a white lamp, lit by inward 
flame. She was excited beyond her 
own knowledge. 

It had been in all ways a trying and 
exciting day, ending with this mad ad- 
venture that was by no means over 
yet. The evening was furnace hot, the 
scents of frangipani, trumpet flower, 
papaw, just outside the window, were 
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like sensuous strains of music whisper- 
ing in the night. Deirdre, young, fair, 
heart-starved now and ever, had but 
one outlet for the romance that flowed 
upward from the sunless caverns of her 
soul, In her songs, she said that which 
she could not say otherwise; she set 
free the love that had no earthly goal. 

To-night, crouched there upon ‘the 
cushioned box, her fallen hair spar- 
kling in the moonlight about her rapt, 
pale face, there came to her what should 
have been the end of her most famous 
song, “Your Shadow On My Heart.” 

“Oh, oh, if I had written it like that!” 
she breathed. The new strain was en- 
chanting. She whispered it under her 
breath to words that came somehow— 
anyhow. Words did not matter very 
much, after all. 


Your shadow on my heart, 
Oh, love, look up with me, and ‘see at last, 
When our long agony is overpassed, 
In rainbow rays the clouds afar shall roll, 
Leaving your light, love’s light, the light of 
heaven, 


Forever in my soul! ° 


So, and so, and so, it should go. She 
would publish a new edition. 

Down she came from her heights 
again, to realize her small cramped fig- 
ure on the box, the heat, and the fierce, 
insistent scent of island flowers, the 
moon growing clear: outside. Inside 
from the dining room 

No, was it possible? The scraping 
of chairs on a polished floor—voices— 
footsteps ! 

She swung herself off the box, heart 
beating like a frightened little rabbit’s 
—for now she realized the danger of 
the position that she found herself in 
—dived headfirst into the refuge she 
had chosen, lay down as flat as she 
could, and propped the lid with the little 
box of moth-balls. 

It was terribly hot. In a moment 
she felt herself streaming like the black- 
skinned natives who shifted cargo in 
the holds of the steamer Tyre. But 


there was air enough to breathe, and 
she did not think the box would cramp 
her badly, if she did not have to stay 
all night in it. 

Footsteps, some of them unsteady 
and lurching, wandering about the 
rooms. Sounds of heavy bodies sink- 
ing down on chairs and lounges. A 
strong smell of cigars, drifting through 
the drafts of the propped box lid, after- 
ward a smell of coffee. Talk like a 
roaring river, one voice indistinguisha- 
ble from another. By and by, footsteps 
nearing the bedroom, pausing, coming 
in, 

Deirdre, in the darkness of the box, 
prayed hard, she hardly knew what. 
She heard two men enter the room. 
They seemed to have something to say 
to one another about another of the 
guests. 

“Fursey—just like him—never asked 
—no one could stop him, when he’s 
drunk.” 

“Oh, yes, it was better not to. 
Steve! A wily bird in his way, mind 
you. No unnecessary rows.” 

“Yes, but when any one does get 
right across his hawser “ 

“Grant you! You going home?” 

“Reckon so. All my cargo to tally 
off to-morrow morning early, if I don’t 
mean to let any one else snaffle my 
trade. The nigs are down in dozens 
to buy.” 

“Did you get the extra cartridges off 
Steve?” 

“He said I might take them and be 
damned to me.” 

“Then you won’t have to pay?” 

“Suppose the damn’s_ the pay. 
Where did he say? Bedroom—box— 
Lord, the place is full of boxes.” 

“Oh,” shrieked Deirdre’s frightened 
little soul silently. “Oh, my God, don’t 
let them look in this one.” She drew 
herself together like a scared kitten, 
huddled at the bottom of the chest. 

One of the men paused, it seemed, 
to light a cigar. She heard the scratch, 
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smelled the smoke. The feet of the 
smoker seemed to be just beside her 
box. 

“Which one was it?” asked a voice, 
with short pauses filled by puffs. 

“Try the camphorwood.” They 
seemed to try it, and drew a blank. 
“They might be in the chest of draw- 
ers.” A sound of drawers pulled out. 
Would they be here? No. What’s that 
cushiony thing?” 

Deirdre gritted her teeth together. 

“That’s not a box. One of them 
fancy sofa things. Flash place, isn’t 
it?” 

“My oath. Here’s the cartridges. 
Did he say all?” 

“T reckon he meant it. There’s noth- 
ing mean about him; I will say that. 
You take one lot. Here, come along, 
they’re going. We'll miss the boat.” 

Deirdre, breathing in short pants of 
relief, down at the bottom of her box, 
was conscious, nevertheless, of an odd 
sensation of disappointment. It seemed 
to her that the orgy of the pearling 
island had fallen short of specification. 
She had, unconsciously, expected some- 
thing like Nero’s feast in “Quo Vadis.” 
It would undoubtedly have been fun, 
whispered the adventure spirit in the 
girl, to have lain there safe and silent, 
and heard all the “goings-on.” But 
they had been comparatively quiet on 
the whole; they had really not “gone 
on” at all. She wondered who the man 
could be who had sung her song so 
weil. Whatever she had thought to 
carry away as memory from an “orgy” 
at Fursey’s notorious home, it was not 
the recollection of her own delicate mu- 
sic, beautifully sung. 

Well, all the better! Fursey would 
be going to sleep now—she hoped, not 
in that room—and when he was asleep 
would be her time. Yes, they were 
departing. She heard the clatter of 
hurricane lamps, voices on the veranda, 
rough laughter as some one staggered 
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and fell, calls for “an arm to help a 
chap down these confounded steps.” 
Dogs barked furiously outside; there 
were calls for natives: “Bobo, you 
black swine!” “Here, Wala, give a 
hand and be damned to you!” Then, 
as the guests passed over the brow of 
the cliff, a sudden silence; only the 
soft pitter-patter of the palms outside 
the house, and the faint, far hushing 
of the surf on the harbor reef. 

She heard Fursey, by and by, come 
back alone. He walked lightly, yawn- 
ing a little. In the dining room he 
moved about for a minute or two, put- 
ting out lights, and then came his near- 
ing step, and the sudden glare of light 
through the valance that showed he was 
coming in, lamp in hand. 

The devil of adventure that lived in 
Deirdre prompted her, frightened as 
she was, to peer out through a tiny 
opening in the valance, and see what 
manner of man this might be, who was 
the figure in countless tales of violence 
and evil, who terrorized the Cumber- 
lands with his gang, flouted the British 
commissioner, killed, stole, carried off 
helpless women to his aerie, as an eagle 
carries its prey. 

She received the shock of her life. 
Fursey was tall, slight, well-made and 
well-dressed, with a _ refined, clean- 
shaven face, and the bearing of a gen- 
tleman. He had long, neat hands, 
artist hands. She saw his eyes, un- 
dershadowed by the lamp; they were 
handsome eyes, bright, and _ rather 
thoughtful. Could this truly be—— 

“Impossible,” she thought. But the 
terrible stories came back into her mind. 
Fursey must be, of his kind, like cer- 
tain bad, innocent-seeming women; a 
face that one could like and trust, cov- 
ering a soul that was rotten to the core. 
Deirdre had met such women, in her 
wanderings. 

She resisted the impulse _ that 
prompted her to come out of hiding, 
apologize for her presence, and ask 
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simply for a boat to take her on to 
the Mission. She crouched, hidden, 
and waited. 

The man set down the lamp, yawned, 
stretched, and disappeared into an ad- 
joining room. It seemed to be a bath- 
room by the noise he made. By and 
by he passed through the bedroom 
again, in a suit of silk pajamas, blew 
out the lamp as he went by, and van- 
ished on to the veranda, where a sound 
of creaking and settling down pro- 
claimed that he had gone to bed. 

Deirdre had calculated on this, know- 
ing that in the islands no one used bed- 
rooms unless obliged by stormy 
weather. Now, or soon, was her time. 
She hoped that Fursey was a snorer. 

He was not, but after half an hour 
or so of waiting, hearing no sound, she 
thought it safe to try. Shoes tied to 
her belt, and skirt pinned up, she 
slipped out of the box and lowered the 
lid soundlessly. 

She had entered in the darkness; she 
went out in brilliant moonlight. There 
was plenty of light now. Clouds, rac- 
ing swiftly in some upper current of 
wind, obscured the face of the moon 
from time to time, but dark was gone. 
It was a wild, white, merry night. The 
adventurer in Deirdre, the part of her 
that had budded into those matchless 
gypsy songs, was all awake. She could 
not, for the life of her, have reeap- 
tured the mood that had, a little while 
ago, brought forth another verse to her 
chief love song. Love and adventure 
are twins; she knew it, but one twin 
led the other, by far, in this merry 
moonlight. 

“What next?” she asked herself, 
gliding shoeless down the steps of the 
veranda and across the courtyard. The 
hammered iron gateway was in shadow. 
She felt it, found the latch, lifted it. 

Locked! Round the cloisters of the 
patio she went, peering everywhere, 
searching in all corners. Room after 


room palely lighted by the moon, she 
looked into. Bedrooms handsomely 
furnished, sitting rooms, a_ billiard 
room, locked doors which might lead 
to anything, another iron grille at the 
back. All locked or doorless, save for 
doors which opened on to the patio. 
She was a prisoner. 

“So that’s the next,” she thought, 
coming back at last to the arched door- 
way by which she had first gone in. 
“T might have known, in a place like 
the New Cumberlands. Oh, I wish I 
were not so hungry. I wonder, have 
they left anything in the dining room? 
No matter what becomes of me, I can’t 
do any good by starving.” 

She found the dining room. There 
was food in plenty on the table. She 
ate, nor disdained the comfort of a 
glass of some rich Spanish wine, from 
a cut and gilded decanter. The world 
looked better afterward. 

“T shall get away all right in the 
morning,” she thought, pocketing a few 
cakes and a tangerine orange or two, 
for possible emergencies. 

It was best not to return to the box, 
she judged, since that room was more 
or less in use. One of the bedrooms 
on the other side of the patio had a 
large high bed. She might hide under 
that when she heard any one- coming, 
and for the rest of the time sit on the 
floor behind the head of the bed. The 
box was really too hot. 

With her plunder in her pockets, she 
crossed the patio again, entered the 
empty room, and crouched down in a 
safe place on the floor. She did not 
feel sleepy now. She lay with her 
hands under her head, listening to the 
faint, weird noises of the night—owls 
wailing, fruit bats squeaking among 
banana trees, the “pretty creature” of a 
wandering wagtail; the far-off hushing 
of the surf. Somewhere on the ceiling 
a ray of moonlight came and went, fil- 
tered through waving trees. She lay 
and watched it, and wondered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Stephen Conn, sober, though cheered 
with good wine, let out the last of his 
guests, and went slowly back to the 
house. 

It had been a pleasant evening on the 
whole. Des Roseaux was always amus- 
ing and witty; the British commis- 
sioner, though he did not talk much, 
listened excellently. Riley, the hotel 
keeper, knew how to behave himself 
when asked out to dinner. The plant- 
ers and traders had, some of them, 
drunk too much, but no one had been 
rowdy. 

Fursey was the only jarring note. 
Of course when he had come up at 
Meliasi jetty, drunk enough to be quar- 
relsome, and had demanded a lift to 
his island, Conn had given it, to avoid 
a scene before his guests. And when 
Fursey, growing more drunk, as the 
spirits mounted to his head in the cool 
night air, had landed with all the rest 


on Wawa, and accompanied them up 
to Conn’s house as an invited guest, it 
had still seemed best to make no ob- 


jection. He had been there before, 
though not often; not at all since the 
day when Conn had been told that the 
two shots fired at him from the bush 
were Fursey’s. So far, Blackbury had 
not managed to get him deported; no 
man of war had called, and without the 
man of war, nothing could be done. 
It was best to keep the peace until 
forced to break it. Conn knew that 
would probably happen; meantime, he 
would see as little as he could. 

So Fursey, as one of the dinner 
guests, ate Conn’s good food and drank 
his wines, the best in the New Cum- 
berlands. And he grew so rapidly help- 
less that, after all, he got very little in 
anybody’s way. He had rather rudely 
interrupted Conn’s rendering of a fa- 
vorite song; well, that was another item 
in the score being run up against him. 
It would be paid some day. Conn 
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paid debts. Meantime, it might be put 
aside. 

A pleasant evening. Conn, at peace 
with the world, went into his handsome 
house, humming some little tune or 
other. He liked asking people up to 
that triumph of island splendor; he 
liked feeding them with rare dainties 
and good wines, and hearing them say, 
for the fortieth time, that no one had 
such fine cigars. Success was pleasant 
on his lips that night. And best of all 
was the thought he cherished, that his 
secret was his own. Not a soul in all 
the New Cumberlands knew what he 
got, or where he got it. A wise old man 
far away in Melbourne knew; a man 
with a face like pictures of the Doc- 
tors in the Temple, and a long majes- 
tic beard; a man who was rich, and 
growing richer, because of what Conn 
sent him down. How did he send it? 
That, too, was his secret. He laughed 
a little to himself, thinking of the per- 
secutions, the brihes, the bullyings, the 
wheedlings, that the local postmaster 
had undergone because of this un- 
solved mystery. While all the time 

He yawned and went to bed. 

Next day, in the ordinary course of 
things, he would have been over to 
Meliasi in his boat, seeing to the dis- 
posal of the cargo that had come on 
the Tyre. But the mail had brought 
him letters that demanded a quiet day. 
The cargo could wait. No one was 
likely to climb up to the summit of 
Wawa that morning, or that afternoon. 
His guests of the previous night would 
most of them be feeling the effects of 
his lavish entertainment. As for the 
pearling crowd from Fursey’s, he rather 
imagined they had had a spree that 
would keep them quiet for the day. 
He had seen the cases of whisky com- 
ing off the Tyre. 

Fursey! ,What a brute the fellow 
was, and how determined to get him, 
Steve Conn, in some way or other! 
Conn did not undervalue his enemy, 











for all that the enmity was not open. 
As he moved about his house that 
sunny, windy morning, a cigar between 
his lips, peace and an almost boyish 
pleasure, in the possession of all these 
fine things, filling his heart, he thought 
now and then of Fursey, the speck in 
the fruit, the drop of bitter in the 
cup. Fursey was certainly on his mind 
to-day. 

What Fursey would have given to be 
in the locked-up inclosure that morn- 
ing, to see what was going to be done! 
Conn had shut out the house boys; he 
took no chances. It was ten o’clock 
now, growing hot, but the trade wind 
kept on its job, and rattled gayly among 
the palm leaves of the patio, flinging 
about the spray of the fountain that 
was the only one in the whole western 
Pacific, and the joy of its owner’s heart. 

He crossed the patio to the far side, 
where the untenanted bedrooms were, 
and went down the long, concreted 
pavement, sighing just a little, on this 
fair southeast-wind morning, for some- 
thing softer, gentler, than himself to 
tread those corridors, flit in and out 
of those rich empty rooms, rustle white 
dresses up and down the steps of the 
fountain. 

The black woman or “the white “left 
over’—that was. a man’s choice in the 
islands ; and a poor choice it was. Lean, 
elderly maids, with nervous manners, 
came to the Mission sometimes, stayed 
a year or two, married a missionary, 
maybe, maybe went away unwed. They 
were no mates for Conn. Planters’ 
wives, now and again, brought up an 
unmarried sister to keep house and 
drudge with children; a sister, usually, 
who could not be “got off.” They tried 
to get her “off” through the medium 
of Meliasi’s one rich man, who was 
scarcely grateful to them. Conn, being 
entirely human, had a fair apprecia- 
tion of his own value. He had always 
meant to find something really good 
some day. But he was tied, had been 
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tied for some years, to the New Cum- 
berlands. Why, was his secret. 

It was something in the light, or in 
the wind, or in the rainy pattering of the 
fountain, or maybe in the scent of the 
papaws and trumpet flowers, but, any- 
how, the place seemed curiously solitary 
that morning, solitary and+yet hunted. 
Almost he could fancy that he heard a 
woman’s footsteps where no woman’s 
footsteps ever came, treading delicately 
the white cool pavement underneath the 
patio arches, that a rustle of light gar- 
ments sounded somewhere among the 
rooms where no one slept. It was the 
wind in the young coconuts; it was the 
sound of the buginvillza blossoms beat- 
ing against the stones of the veranda 
arches. There was no one there. 

He crossed over again into the dining 
room. The boys had not cleared away 
yet; he did not choose to have them 
inside the inclosure that morning. A 
bit of bread and fruit would do him for 
breakfast. Those mandarins, the Chi- 
nese kind, not the large island sort, that 
had come up for him on yesterday’s 
steamer, they would go well. His 
guests had been pretty hard on them, 
but he knew there was one plate left; 
he had seen it when he put out the lamp 
last night. A silver plate, on a small 
stand. 

He found the plate, but it was empty. 

Poised on one foot as he had stood 
to reach across, he remained, for a 
moment, struck, his forehead drawn 
into sudden wrinkles. Conn had the 
quick Celtic mind; he did not waste 
time arguing with himself as to whether 
he had been mistaken or not. He knew 
he had not been. He knew he had seen 
that silver plate full of tiny Chinese 
mandarins, when he had gone to bed 
last night, after seeing out all his guests, 
and locking up the patio. In the night 
the fruit had gone. 

Then, he was not alone. He drew 
back his foot, and unconsciously stiff- 
ened himself. Who had managed to 
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elude his locking-up precautions; had 
concealed himself in the house all 
night? With what object? 

Conn thought he could answer that. 
He was used to being spied on. But 
how had any one guessed to-day was 
the day he meant to devote to his work? 

Fursey might have guessed. Was he 
as drunk as he had seemed last night? 
Conn began to think he was not. Eas- 
ily, he might have been feigning or ex- 
aggerating. Certainly he had had his 
share of wines and liquors and whisky, 
as far as Conn remembered; but Fur- 
sey could carry plenty. If he was 
thirsty this morning, the mandarins 
would be attractive, and no one would 
suppose they would be missed. They 
would not have been, but for the merest 
chance. 

Still whistling his little tune, Conn 
left the dining room; nor did he forget 
to take his handful of fruit and bread, 
and to eat it as he went into his room. 
One could eat and think. He sat upon 
the cushioned box, with his back to the 
wall, looking about him, and finishing 
up his imported apricots. He threw the 
stones out of the window, trying to hit 
a green-and-purple parrot that was bal- 
ancing on a bough. A certain gayety 
possessed him. Conn was like that in 
danger. It might be that he was going 
to be assassinated that morning. Again, 
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reposed a heavy, well-oiled Colt re- 
volver. Conn fancied the Colt, had 
always fancied it, no matter .what 
newer make took public preference. 

“It doesn’t play you tricks,” he said. 
“And here about Meliasi, you don’t 
want a fancy shooting iron;~you are 
more liable to need something that'll 
blow the inside out of a man at two 
yards or so, without any fuss.” 

He put the revolver in his hip pocket, 
and stood for a moment considering 
the state of affairs. The result was 
that, with a smile, he took down his 
broad-leafed Panama hat, went some- 
what noisily across the patio, and let 
himself out with his key. He locked 
the gate behind him; it was not com- 
monly locked when he was about, but 
on this occasion, he thought best to 
change his usual plan. 

Once out, he made for the steps that 
led to the beach and the boat, and 
Meliasi town. The wind, warmed by 
morning sun, met him over the brow 
of the hill. Far below, the harbor, opal- 
ine, green, and blue, glittered wonder- 
fully, like a landscape made of Venice 
glass. Beyond crouched, beastlike, 
black, their hips furred deep with for- 
est, the unknown hills where dwelt the 
New Cumberland cannibals. 

It seemed to Conn, in the sea wind 
and the sun, that life was a meat of 
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| it might not be. Certainly, the possi- savor. It was good to be very young, 
‘ bility put pepper in the day. at the end of the world, in a country 
. Something caught his eye; a box of full of mystery and danger, when other 
° moth balls was lying on the ground. men of his-years were feeling the pulses 
. They had not been there the day be- of sick fools, or jotting in ledgers un- 
. fore, he could swear to that; he re- derneath gray office windows, some- 
id membered emptying the box of a num- where in the cities far north. It was 
" ber of silk cushions~for his dinner good, very good, to have found the 
, party, and putting back the moth balls golden gate to fortune, before one had 
d _again with his own hand. He looked well begun to look for it. It was a 
‘ into the box. It was empty. fine thing to be a power in this wild 
at “All the same, I think some one’s country, to influence its little politics, 
been there,” he thought. “I’m quite a lead its more daring spirits, to be rev- 
Ww Sherlock Holmes. Pity I can’t find erenced, hated, talked about, plotted 
t- any cigar ashes. Well wa against. And to be strong. And to 
» He made a visit to a drawer where enjoy gold mornings and warm winds, 
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and nights that tingled with stars. Yes, 
to enjoy even food and drink and to- 
bacco, as he enjoyed them and enjoyed 
all things. 

It came to Conn, as he went light- 
footedly downstairs to the sea beach, 
that he was happy. Happy, in spite 
of the want in his life and home; the 
want that had driven him into danger- 
ous flirtations with the wives of French 
traders, now and again; that made the 
flowery emptiness of his courtyard and 
his house seem, sometimes, no more 
than a beautified jail. He reckoned he 
could stand that; it wasn’t the worst 
trouble in the world. To think of peo- 
ple in great shops and factories, officers, 
even, in a man-of-war, never alone, al- 
ways in company, never possessing 
their own souls; to think of men tied 
to shrews and scolds, badgered daily 
and nightly. 

Yes, he was happy. It struck him 
that he had never said so, never even 
consciously thought so, before. He 
had remembered the little silly things 
that didn’t count, and put them before 
all the big ones that did. But there 
was no doubt about it; he had some- 
how escaped the common doom of man. 
Almost every one was unhappy save he, 
Stephen Conn, who had managed bet- 
ter than the rest of humanity. 

Being favored of the gods, he would 
know how to deserve their kindness. 
He would never go about saying that 
the world was a vale of tears and a 
grave, and all that sort of nonsense. 
He would proclaim it aloud for what 
it was, a garden of brave delights, for 
brave men to gather. 

“There’s such a thing as being fey,” 
he thought. “Now I wonder, am I 
fey? Perhaps I am. Perhaps Fursey 
is going to get me when I go back again 
to the house.” Conn liked danger; the 
thought was pungent as cayenne. It 
added the one touch wanting to his 
mood of warm content. 

So, with a whistled tune on his lips, 
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the man who was one in a million, the 
man who was happy, turned and went 
up the steps again, it being no part of 
his plan to go to Meliasi that day. And 
at the top of the steps, waiting for him, 
dark-robed though starry-crowned, sat 
Sorrow. 


Deirdre, half frightened, half de- 
lighted with the adventure of it all, 
had been watching from more than one 
hiding place that morning, while the 
man who was, unconsciously, her jailer, 
moved from room to room. Once she 
had been nearly caught, when she ven- 
tured out on the veranda, and had to 
get back, suddenly, with more rustling 
of draperies than was altogether safe. 
Again, her blood had checked in her 
veins, and her breath almost stopped, 
when she saw that he was leveling the 
muzzle of his revolver toward a slight 
noise that she had unconsciously made, 
What if he pulled the trigger? It was 
as likely as not; there was nothing to 
pay for pulling triggers in Meliasi. 
Was she going to be killed? Should 
she show herself, give herself up? Oh, 
he had lowered that terrible black muz- 
zle with the clump of snake-nosed car- 
tridges behind it, and was calmly eating 
apricots. She hoped he hadn’t noticed 
her thefts in the dining room. She 
wondered why he had made such a 
breakfast; perhaps he had been too 
drunk the night before to care for any- 
thing solid. Yet he did not look like 
that. 

A sudden irrational desire for pow- 
der, a hairbrush, a clean dress, took 
possession of her. How absurd! No 
one was going to see her; was he? 
That was the last thing she desired, 
the very last. She wondered if all the 
pearling crew were like this Fursey. 
Oh, he was going! What luck! If 
he only left the gate open, would he? 
Peep through the lace curtain ; let’s see! 
Brute! Locked! 


Deirdre struck her hands, long, slen- 
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der musician’s 
hands, together. It 
was too bad. Was 
she never going to 
get out? Would it 
really be unsafe to 
discover herself? 

The horrible 
tales she had heard 
on the steamer 
came back in a 
flood. No, no, no! 

There would be 
some way. Peo- 
ple would come to 
see him, and she 
might make a bolt 
for it then; the 
gate couldn't al- 
ways be locked. 
Meantime, he had 
clearly gone out 
for the morning; 
she had seen him 
disappear over the 
brow of the cliff. 

Now one could 
come out. What a 
lark it all was, 
really! How like 
some childish 
game! But she 
was hungry; that 
was no game, hard 
fact. Well, in this extraordinary man’s 
house, where there seemed to be no 
servants, and nothing was cleared 
away or washed up, no doubt the din- 
ing room would still be an oasis in the 
desert. 

It was, and when one hunted, there 
was even a spirit lamp and a jug of 
coffee, easily warmed in the silver ket- 
tle. Deirdre made another of her 
bivouac meals, keeping, meantime, sen- 
try with half her mind, and ready, like 
a mouse, to flee at the slightest sound. 

“I know so exactly how a mouse 
feels,” she thought. ‘“Nibbling, and 
scuttling, and peering out of its hole. 
3 
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“You are Deirdre!” he said to her. “And* you,” she answered him 
y 
breathlessly, “‘are not Fursey!” 


When the cat’s away, the mice may 
play. I wonder if I dare?” 

The gleam of a grand piano, dark 
and shining as waters hid in deep for- 
est, drew her irresistibly from the open 
sitting-room door. It was unclosed; 
the long, gleaming range of keys cried 
out for touching hands. 

“And I want to play it as much,” 
thought Deirdre, craning to see the 
maker’s name. “Yes, it is. I do above 
all others love a Broadstein!” 

The piano bench was just right; no 
spindly screw affair, but a steady, four- 
legged seat with firm cushions. 

“Some one who is pretty tall plays 
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on this,” she thought, adjusting an ex- 


tra cushion. ‘Now, oh, you beauty!” 

For the Broadstein, caressed by her 
skilled fingers, lifted its voice and sang. 
The room was lofty, and, like all trop- 
ical rooms, bare of thick carpeting or 
draperies. The piano liked it; liked 
her. Deirdre had a moment of bliss 
with a fragment from “Peer Gynt” be- 
fore she remembered herself, and 
jumped up, frightened, to run to the 
gate, look out between the bars, and 
listen. Had there been a sound some- 
where outside? 

No—nonsense! There was no sound 
or sign of any one. And now she 
thought of it, one could not have heard 
any ordinary light sound over the notes 
of the piano. It was clearly her own 
fancy. She was safe. She would go 
back, and try what she had been long- 
ing to try ever since last night, the new 
verse to her song. 

It began, the song as all the world 
knew it, with two soft chords like a 
sigh. Then: 

Your shadow on the wall, 

Your pictured eyes to watch the livelong 
day, 
Your lips, your longing lips that seem to say, 
One kiss, beloved, deep in dreams to-night, 
One long embrace, ere cruel morning light 
Wake you to know that dreams, our 
dreams, are all 
That cold we clasp and shadowlike we kiss, 
That all our loves and hopes are only this: 
A shadow on the wall. 


Your shadow on my heart, 
Your shade that falls between me and the 
sun, 
That holds me, until all my days are done, 
In the dark valleys where no blossoms grow, 
But lilies, cloistered lilies, cold as snow, 
From love’s red roses evermore apart. 
I bind them to my breast, I hold them fast, 
Ah, love, I hold, till all my days are past, 
Close, close I hold, though tears, though 
blood drops start, 
Your shadow on my heart. 


She sang it through, with her little, 
golden voice, and paused for a moment, 
her hands upon the keys. 


Shaw—Ad- 
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rian Shaw—she had not felt that about 
him. She had only thought she felt it. 

Yet one might feel it for another 
man, some one whom one could imagine, 
whom one had never known. A wind 
from the cold valleys where misfortune 
dwells blew over the girl; she shud- 
dered. 

“God keep me from knowing such a 
man,” she said. She struck the keys 
with the grand sweep which ushered in 
the new, last verse: 

Your shadow on my heart, 

Oh, love, look up with me, and see at last, 
When our long agony is overpassed, 

In rainbow rays the clouds afar shall roll, 
Leaving your light, love’s light, the light of 

heaven, 

Forever in my soul! 

Deirdre, artist-fashion, had forgotten 
herself, forgotten where she was, and 
what risks she ran. She let the splen- 
did Broadstein have its will. Up to 
the ceiling, and round the high frieze 
of the room, out across the patio, min- 
gling with the song of the fountain, 
and rising on the wings of the trade 
wind, went her music. She ended. 
The glory of the notes was on her like 
a glory from the heaven of which she 
wrote. Vibrating with tone and with 

motion, she leaned her head on the 
piano, and tears came—not for Adrian 
Shaw, forgotten and married long ago 
—but for some sorrow that seemed 
nameless, bitter, world-wide, and that 
yet, in some strange fashion, was hers. 

Then, behind her, in a man’s voice, 
came suddenly the last phrase of her 
song, sung far better than she, with 
her small sweet voice, could sing it. 
Your light, love’s light, the light of heaven, 

Forever in my soul! 

Deirdre turned and sprang like a 
shot hare. Facing her stood the man 
whom she had watched in secret, from 
whom, half-heartedly, she had fled. 

“You are Deirdre!” he said to her. 

“And you,” she answered him breath- 
lessly, “are not Fursey !” 














“Fursey ! 
said, showing a good set of teeth in 


Not by a long shot,” he 


an honest laugh. “Fursey! Now what 
made you think so? And why—well, 
I’m not asking that; no whys at all. 
Don’t tell me; I’d rather not know. 
You’re not true; you’re something out 
of a nursery fairy tale. You’ve been 
eating in my little plate, and drinking 
out of my little cup, and sleeping in my 
little bed.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t,” broke. in Deirdre, 
“T was afraid. I slept underneath it!” 

“Where, in goodness name?” asked 
the man through a shout of laughter. 

“Across the patio. The room with 
the big mirror.” 

“Naturally!” He had the brightest 
of gray eyes; they were steady, and 
held hers even in the midst of his 
laughing. 

She begai? to explain. 

“No, don’t,” he begged, placing a 
chair for her, and when she took it, 
sitting down himself upon the piano 
stool. “As soon as you explain, you'll 
not be a fairy story any more, and 
you'll want to go. Give me that new 
verse of yours again, the modulation’s 
better. Play the accompaniment. Here, 
change with me! I know the air, but 
I must have those chords. This it?” 

“I must go,” she broke in, rising 
to her feet. “You really must let me 
explain——” 

“Explain,” he said, turning round 
from the piano, with his hands still on 
the keys, and keeping up a Tittle under- 
current of sound. He was polite now; 
a grave gentleman, not a boy. 

Deirdre told her story, briefly and 
somewhat unsteadily. 

“Well,” he said, his fingers rippling 
sadly along the keys, “the fairy tale’s 
over. Of course you won’t stay. Will 
you?” He was quite serious. 

“No, thank you,” said Deirdre, won- 
dering all the while if he were mad, 
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or she. “I—lI’d like—to get my trunk,” 
she added. “It has been in the bushes 
all night.” 

“My boys,” said the man, “will be 
back almost at once. 1 hoisted the 
signal for them. You'll have time to 
tidy in my room, if you want to. Your 
hat’s on quite straight”—for she had 
replaced it—‘‘and your hands are clean, 
and you don’t need any powder at all, 
but you can take some out of my shav- 
ing kit. My room’s E- 

“I know,” she said. 
box.” 

“You were?” he said. “Last night?” 

“Yes, till you went out.” 

“T hope .Fursey was not ”. He 
was self-possessed, certainly, but she 
detected a grain of anxiety in his eye. 

“If he was,” she answered directly, 
“T didn’t hear him.” 

“Ah, well, I can tell you it’s lucky 
for you, since you were out for hitting 
wrong islands, that you did not hit his.” 

“You haven’t told me what this one 
is yet,” stated Deirdre, pausing in the 
doorway. 

“This is Wawa.” 

“T know that. I thought Wawa was 
—I forget what. No one could re- 
member those names.” 

“They aren’t easy. But my name is 
Conn, and I’m a fairly respectable res- 





“I was in the 





ident. The Mission Island isn’t far 
away. My boys will take you in the 
boat.” 


She wondered how he had guessed 
that after all the events of the night 
she would rather he did not escort her 
himself. She felt suddenly very tired. 
In Conn’s room, she gave a few femi- 
nine touches at the glass, thinking she 
looked white. The last new verse of 
her song kept crying in her mind. 

“God keep me from knowing such 
a man,” she said. Outside, she could 
hear the boat’s crew, summoned by 
signal, running into the yard. 
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‘*What is the world, your world? It is her heart, and you have her 


at your feet.’’ 


HEY had been in the mountains 
nearly two years that fall. It 
was only Rita who kept track of 

the passing time. Once he had made 
up his mind, Carew had deliberately 
burned behind him not only the bridges 
of actuality but those of ambition and 
future effort. He lived only in the 
present to make her happy. 

The specialists had told him she could 
not live unless it were possible to give 
her an out-of-door existence in the right 
climate. The sentence had come at the 
very culmination of his years of study, 
just when success seemed within his 
grasp. There was the opening concert 
planned by Dentzel himself after he 
had heard him play at the Trainors. 
One first-class concert given in the 
right place at the right time, and he 
was made, so Dentzel said. After that, 
anything was possible. He had gone 
back to Rita uplifted by the surety of 
the opportunity for which they had 
waited together, and had found the doc- 
tors in consultation over her. She 
would not let them send for him at the 
Trainors. 

After he had heard the worst, she 
had begged him to let her go away 
alone, and he had refused. If what 
they said was true and the end of the 
trail lay ahead of her, then he would 
go with her as far as they would let 
him. Ever since he had first played 
his violin as a boy in the choir back 
home during the offertory, he had 


The moving story of two violinists and two women. 


watched her face for inspiration, the 
eager, expressive, little, pointed face 
with wide dark eyes and parted lips 
upturned to him from her father’s pew. 

They had married young—too young, 
people said—before his career was as- 
sured. He never had lost the richness 
of that memory when they had stood 
together, boy and girl, in the chancel 
under the rainbow lights of the stained- 
glass window, and had taken their vows. 
They had come on to New York and 
it had been a lark even with all the 
privation, those months in a couple of 
furnished rooms in the West Fifties, 
when they had done light housekeeping 
on his earnings with a cabaret trio. 

Trainor had been a good friend. He 
had been one of his fellow choristers 
in the old days, and when he heard 
Carew play,-he had left his party at 
their table and had found him in the 
corridor afterward. That had been the 
end of the trio engagement. Trainor 
had taught him the artist’s game of 
success, to be exclusive, chary of his 
work, and how to reach the right peo- 
ple. Dentzel’s offer had followed, yet 
he had never regretted once the choice 
he had made. Within forty-eight hours 
he had left all behind him and was 
taking her away to the only chance she 
had for life. Trainor had seen to it 
that he had enough hack work in ar- 
ranging to keep him going. 

But Rita had realized his unconscious 
growth during the two years. They 
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lived in a two-room cabin built on a 
small plateau at the head of the valley, 
the mountain rising sheerly behind 
them, fragrant with aisles of murmur- 
ing pines that in the gray twilight 
looked like some strange, shrouded 
brotherhood of Titan forms. The pan- 
orama from their window was like 
looking down some vast perspective. It 
had been Carew’s idea, that one long, 
oblong window set across the front of 
the cahin. He had built a wide locker 
seat beneath it so that she might lie 
here for hours gazing out at the ever- 
changing glories of the mountains. 
Here after dark she would ask him 
to play for her, hours at a time, so that 
unconsciously he kept up his music. 
And when. he had finished, her arms 
would reach out to him and he would 
hold her closely, silently to him. The 
end of the trail was still far off. 

As she grew stronger, her purpose 
took possession of her. It was her 
secret. She planned constantly for him 


as she realized that he was coming into 


a new development of his art. Instead 
of playing the old music of great com- 
posers, he was weaving improvisations 
of his own, blending into harmony the 
grandeur and magic of great spaces, 
the eternal rhythm of falling cascades 
and rushing rivers, the splendid proces- 
sion of limitless dawns and long days 
of golden silences when the whole 
‘world about them seemed drenched in 
sunlight. 

She found herself growing restless 
and impatient for him. He was cut 
off from any possible chance of success. 
He had given up everything that he 
had worked and hoped for to be with 
her. As the months passed, a resent- 
ment took possession of her that this 
should be his portion. He belonged to 
his times, not to her. A man needed 
the contagion of effort that comes from 
racing with his contemporaries. The 
love that feared to leave her was crip- 
pling his genius. She fought the battle 


with herself unknown to him, and when 
Cavello came, she was ready to make 
any sacrifice in order to give Carew 
freedom. 

He did not know of the letter. She 
wrote it to Cavello in Carew’s absence 
and sent it down to the hotel by Annie 
Stacy. Annie’s son worked there and 
had told of the famous violinist and 
his wife coming as guests. While An- 
nie cleaned the cabin, Rita had gazed 
down the valley to where the red- 
shingled towers of the Arrowhead lifted 
grotesquely above green masses of tree- 
tops. He was there, within a few miles 
of them, Mario Cavello, the great 
maestro of the violin. Once, during 
their honeymoon, they had saved for 
days to hear him. He had played at 
Madison Square Garden, swaying thou- 
sands by the spell of his enius. From 
some sudden whimsicality of the mo- 
ment, he had chosen to stroll around 
the great balconies, playing as he went, 
secure in his dominance over his audi- 
ence. It was the memory of their hap- 
piness that night which gave her cour- 
age to appeal to him now. She had 
written: 

It is only because I am sure you will un- 
derstand all that this means to him, all that 
he is giving up, that I dare to ask you this. 
You will know that it is right when you 
have heard him play. You must make him 
go back, even if it means leaving me alone 
up here. It is because I love him so that 
I want him to take his place in the world, 
and he will never go so long as he thinks 
I need him here. You can urge him by say- 
ing how much more he will be able to do 
for me if he succeeds. 


The following day at sunset, Cavello 
came up the winding trail to the cabin 
with his wife. Carew was splitting 
wood at an oak stump behind the house, 
his tan flannel shirt open at the throat, 
three days’ growth on his chin. Rita 
had lain so silent and quiet all day 
watching the trail that he had imagined 
it was one of her “bad days,” as they 
called them, and had petted and tended 
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Here, after dark, she would ask him to play for her, hours at a time, so that unconsciously 
he kept up his music. 


her anxiously. Was there anything in 
the world he could do for her? She 
had smiled back at him with a flash of 
mischief, stroking his rough cheek. 
Yes, he could shave and put on a neck- 
tie. The impulse came to tell him what 
she had done, but she checked it. He 
would never accept aid if he knew she 
had solicited it. 

And Cavello had played the game for 
her as she had trusted him to do. 
Large, beaming, and beneficent, he had 
come into the cabin, all heart and ad- 


miration for the wonderful spot where 
they had chosen to make their home. 
It was superb, matchless, he cried. 
That grand vista down the valley was a 
symphony of nature. His wife brushed 
the dust from her white silk sport skirt 
delicately, and frowned over a rent 
above the hem. 

Carew built up a huge, leaping blaze 
in the rock fireplace, not trusting him- 
self to talk. He had recognized Ca- 
vello at once, and in that moment had 
surged back all of his suppressed long- 
























ings and hopes at the mere sight of this 
man who had achieved all for which 
he had aimed. 

Rita leaned back in the deep arm- 
chair, her cheeks flushed with excite- 
ment, her eyes sparkling as they had 
not done in months. She leaned her 
cheek upon her hand, smiling at the 
flames and loving Cavello’s praises as 
he strode about the long room, look- 
ing at their treasures, admiring every- 
thing. His wife was beautiful, Rita 
thought; just the mate one would 
wish for such a man, a woman whose 
face would be a constant inspira- 
tion to him. The golden-tinted hair 
waved back from her broad, low brow 
like the hair of some Grecian statue. 
Her profile was perfect, delicate, serene. 
Her eyes were full and deep blue, in- 
scrutable in their far-off expression. 
An artist should have a wife like this 
to lift his dreams to, she mused, not a 
thin, brown, half-sick being like her- 
self, an anchor to despair. 

“Ah, but it is restful and glorious up 
here,” exclaimed Cavello suddenly. 
He paused before the hand-made book- 
shelves which crossed the end of the 
cabin. Above them on a hook hung 
a violin and bow, and he reached for 
them eagerly. 

“So, you play?” 

“Um afraid it is dusty.” 
deepened in Carew’s face. 

“What matter? So were all the 
treasures of the past, the priceless Cre- 
monas hanging unnoted for years in 
the home of Stradivari and the Amati.” 
He drew the bow tremulously across 
the strings, tightening and _ tuning 
deftly. “So, it is very good tone. I 
ask you with the privilege of the un- 
bidden guest that you will play for us.” 

Carew passed his hand nervously 
over the back of his head, his eyes seek- 
ing Rita’s for advice. Surely she knew 
that this was Cavello, she would not 
expect him to play before the master 
of his art, after months of idieess. 


The color 
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But he only found in her wide, dark 
eyes a mute appeal. 

“Will we be back to the hotel in 
time for dinner, Mario?” asked Ma- 
dame Cavello. “I tore my dress on the 
way up. If I might beg a needle and 
thread from you, Mrs, Carew?” 

Cavello lifted his hand to her, mo- 
tioning for silence, his eyes regarding 
the tense, working muscles of the boy’s 
face in the firelight. Finally, with a 
toss of his head, Carew lifted the vio- 
lin into position. Rita had wondered 
with fast-beating heart what he would 
choose to play. At the first low, 
dreamy note, she drew in her breath 
and drooped her head on her hand that 
they might not see her face. It was 
something of his own, nameless, save 
that he had played it to her there in 
the twilight until it had come to mean 
to them the very spirit of love in soli- 
tude. The second movement beat up 
into a passionate crescendo, crying out 
the fruitlessness of life without love’s 
fulfillment. It was the camp fire of 
wilderness love, lifting warning signals 
to lost pathfinders; it was the firelight 
of hearthstones, protecting, tender as 
mother love; it was the splendor of 
the mid-day sun, resistless, terrible; it 
was the mystery of the starlight over 
life’s desert, leading over chartless 
wastes the eternal caravan of seekers, 
The music broke and drifted back into 
the first movement, dying away over 
the haunting, recurrent motif. Cavello 
rose and paced the floor, his face up- 
raised, his eyes half closed. 

“We will be late,” his wife began. 
He waved her off imperiously. 

“Go and mend your dress some- 
where, my beautiful one, and be stili 
while I think.” Rita rose to accom- 
pany her to the inner room, but hesi- 
tated at the door and looked back 
eagerly. “You will do everything you 
can to help him,” she begged, even with 
Carew’s eyes upon her. “Tell him he 
inust go back.” 
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Cavello bowed to her, his face grave. 

“I will do all in my power to aid 
him, madame,” he promised. Carew 
faced the fire, his head drooping, his 
face still pale from the effort of his 
playing. 

“She does not understand entirely,” 
he said unsteadily. “I cannot go back 
and I would not if I could. Her health 
depends on her living such a life as 
this. It would mean placing her in 
some sanitarium and leaving her. We 
have always been together. I do not 
believe that I could play without her. 
It may seem foolish to you, but her 
love is the greatest thing in my whole 
life, our comradeship together, the per- 
fect oneness and sympathy. I can 
hardly expect you to understand, but 
it is simply life to me.” His lean, 
tanned face set in lines of repressed 
emotion. “The doctors say it is her 
only chance and she is much better 
since we took up this way of living. I 
am very grateful to you, but I would 
never go back without her.” 

Cavello looked at him with moist 
eyes, and swung one arm about his 
shoulders. 

“T understand, my boy. Your wife 
wants you to go away and find success, 
to have the world at your feet. She 
pictures great audiences acclaiming 
you. She feels her love is crippling 
you, thwarting you of your right as an 
artist. But I watched her face there 
while you played. Ah, but you have 
something more precious than I can 
ever win. My playing means nothing, 
absolutely nothing to my wife. It never 
did, no, not even in the beginning. I 
was vain. I saw her in Rome at a 
gathering and was in adoration over 
her beauty. I said,-I will marry that 
woman. I worshiped her, and I be- 
lieved I could make her love me. When 
you play, it is not upon the violin, it 
is on the heartstrings, on the very soul 
fiber of the woman who loves you, who 


answers that call in you; is it not 
so?” 

He strode to the window and stared 
down the great sweeping vista, his eyes 
filled with mute agony. 

“What is the world, your world? It 
is in her heart, and you have her at 
your feet. Compare my world to yours. 
What is my art to my wife? It is the 
expression of my soul? No.” He 
turned back with a shrug. “It. is 
merely the machine that coins money 
for her. When she sees a great audi- 
ence, her only thought is not how they 
will love my music, but how much 
money there is in the box office. I 
tell you I would give all that I have 
won just to see that look come in her 
eyes that is in your wife’s. Nothing 
else matters to me. All the acclama- 
tion, the praise, the success, it is noth- 
ing when I cannot win the love of the 
woman I have bought. It is true,” as 
Carew started to speak. “She married 
me because I was Cavello, I could give 
her anything she desired. Some day 
she will throw me aside, once she meets 
the man who will awaken her. I, Ca- 
vello, tell you this. I bare my soul 
to you to make you hold fast to the 
world that is yours.” 

“T did not need to be told,” smiled 
Carew. “I knew already. I would 
give it up all over again even if I were 
where you are.” 

“Ah, but you need not!” Cavello 
brushed the moisture from his eyes im- 
patiently. “That piece you just played 
—it was your own?” 

“T have improvised since I came up 
here. I have never tried to compose.” 

“Then begin now. It is there, it has 
come to you inevitably here, just as 
it did to the masters.” He paced the 
floor rapidly, his head thrown back. 
“All of them found the secret as you 
have, they caught the sublime rhythm 
of life on the breast of the All Mother, 
Nature. When I play, I forget the 
crowded cities. I am a child back in 
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the hills of Lombardy. I 

was a peasant. My father 
made me my first violin and 
taught me to play. How? 
By listening to the wind in 
the trees, the fall of distant 
water, the rising of the storm. Even 
now, | grow jaded; I have to leave it 
all and come to a place like this, 
some beautiful, isolated spot where 
I can relax and recharge the dynamo 
as it were. But my wife, she is 
bored by it. She hates the silences, 
the great spaces, she is afraid at 
night. This woman whom you say is 
weak and frail, she loves it all, she 
has no fear, she feels the oneness with 
nature, the being in harmony with the 
great forces. You do not need the 
cities, the throngs, my boy.” 

The sound of his wife’s laughter 
came from the inner room, a soft rip- 
ple of amusement, and he frowned. 

“She did not mean that for me, but 
always she laughs at me when I feel 
emotion. Listen: Wagner achieved his 
highest moments when he rested his 
soul in the eyes of Cosima. Liszt, re- 
member? He fled from the clamor and 
falseness of courts and lived by the 
gypsies’ camp fires, and in the very 
name he gave to what he found there 
we have his secret, rhapsody! Chopin 
—he was but a child clinging to its 
mother’s breast in his demands on the 
woman he loved. I tell you they are 
all alike, the great ones, they are as 
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“You leave her alone and you will find the 
magic gone from your fingers; you cannot play 


without her.” 


nothing unless they find completion in 
perfect matehood. You leave her alone 
and you will find the magic gone from 
your fingers; you cannot play without 
her. I—I can play because I pour out 
my whole being in appeal to her whom 
I love, believing I may awake her, and 
she is deaf to my music. So I am a 
I play the great desire of all 
men’s hearts and it finds an echo in the 
unsatisfied longings of the multitude. 
But you, ah, my boy, I envy you! You 
have the whole world at your feet.” 

The door opened behind them. Ma- 
dame Cavello’s clear, slow voice was 
saying: 

“Of course it will be better for you 
if he goes. You would not have to 
live in such a deserted place as this 
without luxuries or even the bare con- 
veniences of living.” She came toward 


success. 


the fire, drawing on her long suéde 
gloves. 


“I was just telling your wife 
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how it is your duty to go and make a 
great success of yourself so that you 
may give her everything she wants.”’ 

Rita smiled back at her as she sank 
into the chair by the fire, striving to be 
brave now that she had set in motion 
forces which she could not control. 
Cavello was bowing before her with 
his delightful air of courtly confidence. 

“T have told him I will do all in my 
power to aid him, madame. I shall 
even play, myself, that music of his at 
my first big concert in New York this 
winter, if he will permit. He has 
caught the dominant note in life there 
—love.” 

“My husband is a sentimentalist,” 
Madame Cavello said with a little laugh. 
“What time is it, Mr. Carew?” 

“IT am sorry”—Carew lifted his head, 
smiling back at her contentedly—‘we 
have no clocks up here, not even calen- 
dars. It must be about seven from the 
sunset.” 

They stood in the doorway, watch- 


ing the two pass down the trail. At 
the turn Cavellp waved his cap high 
in the air to them. Rita shivered, and 
slipped back to the fire, kneeling on 
the cushions beside the chair. She was 
filled with gladness, a frightened glad- 
ness now that she felt it was over and 
Cavello would open the way for him 
to go. But underneath it came already 
a premonition of her isolation without 
him. Would she be strong enough to 
stand alone, ever waiting for him? 
Was not this the real end of the trail 
when their hands would fall apart and 
she must catch from afar the applause 
of his world. As he dropped with re- 
lief into the armchair, she leaned her 
head back against his knee. 

“When are you going, dear?” 

He held her close. 

“T’m not going. Cavello envied me 
my world here. Remember Dante,” he 
quoted in a whisper to her—‘ ‘All 
heaven and earth encompassed by thy 
kiss !’” 


op 


SUCCESS 
LITTLE country-village street amid a world of snow, 
The tiny eave-hung windowpanes set welcoming aglow, 
Frail wisps of wood smoke lifting straight against a frosty sky, 
And white hills cradling all to sleep with pine-stirred lullaby. 


A little country-village street all drifted deep with white, 
I wonder why, in all the mirth and glitter of to-night, 
The satin sheen and jewel shine, the tinsel, and the show, 
I only see your quiet lamps stream out upon the snow. 


I only smell your snow-bowed pines, and not these hothouse flowers, 
And feel the frost sting on my face, not these wan airs of ours; 
And dream of one small village street that veiled in moon mist lies 
All folded safe in hill-white arms beneath the winter skies. 


The gay world tossed me golden chains for what I had to give, 
I wear them, and I lead my life as others bid me live, 

But oh, for Youth and Freedom and the far hills and the sight 
Of a little, lamplit village street across a snow-wrapped night! 


MarTHA HASKELL CLARK. 
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There is real drama here in the situation which arises to confront Pamela Grant: 


HE flaring lights of the big Lon- 
don terminus bit into the dusk 
of the afternoon, while beyond 

the circle of their radiance, where the 
great arch of glass roof ended in a 
sharp, curved line against the leaden 
sky, the. muffled silence of a snow- 
bound world hung like an impenetrable 
curtain. 

Up-country a heavy fall of snow had 
added to the congestion. of traffic, but 
at last, more than three hours late, the 
Northern express roared its way into 
the station. As it clanked ponderously 
to a standstill, a sudden stir of life and 
movement rippled through the scattered 
figures grouped upon the platform. 
Porters sprang nimbly toward the open- 
ing carriage doors, and people who had 
been waiting patiently to welcome trav- 
elers from the north hurried forward 
in eager search of them. 

Conveying a little suggestion of re- 
moteness from the bustling crowd, a 
slender woman stepped leisurely down 
from a first-class carriage and glanced 
interrogatively about her, as though she 
half expected some one might be there 
to meet her. Then, apparently disap- 
pointed in this, she hailed a porter, 
Her quiet gesture met with immediate 
response. Blind to other gesticulating 
passengers vainly bidding for his «at- 
tention, a porter hurried to her side, 
shrewdly gauging, from her expensive- 
looking furs and general air of serene 
detachment, the probable value of the 
tip he might expect. 


She accepted his ready services just 
as she accepted all the other simplifica- 
tions of life which came her way, with 
the assured composure of use and habit, 
and proceeded to make her way out 
of the station to where a closed car 
waited by the curb. 

“I suppose your master has been de- 
tained, Jenner?” She addressed a 
manservant who had opened the door 
at her approach and who now stood 
respectfully in attendance, rug in hand. 

“Yes, madam. A telephone message 
came through to say he would be un- 
able to meet you.” 

She nodded, as though the answer 
were what she had expected, and 
stepped into the car, and a minute later 
it was shearing smoothly through the 
snow and slush of the lamplit streets. 

The woman inside loosened her coat 
and, leaning back somewhat wearily 
against the cushions, closed her eyes. 
A single electric bulb lit the car’s in- 
terior, pulsing with each inequality of 
the road’s surface, and its fretful light 
revealed her, slim and graceful, be- 
neath the shrouding of the furs she 
wore, with a thin, fine-cut face below 
a sweep of bronze-gold hair. It was 
an arresting face, with a rather charm- 
ing air of fragility about it, as though 
time and circumstance had taken re- 
luctant toll of youth’s fresh, young 
beauty. The white, closed lids seemed 
to guard some secret. 

Suddenly the car swerved violently, 
and the chauffeur crammed on _ his 
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brakes just in time to avoid collision 
with a skidding lorry. The woman sat 
up swiftly, opening stagtled eyes wide, 
golden-brown eyes which held both the 
simple candor of a child and the mys- 
terious reticence of a woman, a woman 
who at some time or other has been 
hurt to the core of her. 

Then, as the traffic steadied and the 
car bore smoothly onward, her taut- 
ened muscles relaxed and she sank 
back once more into her corner. But 
she did not close her eyes again. The 
sudden, brief alarm seemed to have 
roused her effectually, and presently, 
searching in the hand bag she carried, 
she brought out a letter and glanced 
eagerly down its closely written pages. 
Her eyes lingered on its last paragraph: 

I have some news for you concerning Nan- 
nette. She is engaged, or, at least, she will 
be, provided I give my sanction when the 
favored swain’ presents himself for inspec- 
tion. As a father, I feel glad and proud and 
sorry all at once. As your husband, dear, 
I can feel only gladness. KESTER. 

Pamela Grant folded up the letter 
and replaced it in its envelope. Then, 
her slim hands lying idly on her knee, 
she surrendered herself to the train of 
thought it conjured up. 

So Nanette was engaged, or likely 
to be! Nanette, her stepdaughter, the 
charming but somewhat difficult girl 
who had been a thorn in her side 
throughout the few brief years of her 
married life. She could scarcely re- 
alize that here, at last, might be a 
promised end to the continuous fric- 
tion which seemed to have become an 
integral part of her existence, the jar 
and fret which is the inevitable result 
when two people of hostile tempera- 
ment and _ conflicting outlook are 
doomed to live under the same roof. 

When Pamela Trafford had married 
Kester Grant, K. C., a man nearly five 
and twenty years her senior and rapidly 
acquiring a reputation as the most 
merciless cross-examiner at the bar, her 
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friends had been unanimous in voicing 
their disapproval. It was shackling a 
butterfly to an iron stanchion, they de- 
clared, and predicted swift disaster. 

But the four years which had fol- 
lowed had refuted their gloomy proph- 
ecies: Behind the curt, clipped reti- 
cence which characterized her husband, 
Pamela had discovered a delicacy of in- 
sight and breadth of understanding 
which had gone far to still the first 
faint doubts with which she had entered 
upon her marriage. 

There had been many difficulties to 
contend with. A triangular relationship 
invariably constitutes a somewhat com- 
plicated problem, but Grant had 
seemed to understand, better than many 
men might have done, the clash of tem- 
perament between his wife and daugh- 
ter, and his level judgment and wide 
sympathy had contrived to hold the 
balance even between the two women 
he loved, whose differences were intrin- 
sically rooted in their individual love 
for him. 

There had been moments when Pa- 
mela, goaded almost to the limit of en- 
durance by Nanette’s quiet, covert op- 
position, had been tempted to beg her 
husband to send the girl away from 
home. Only the knowledge of Grant’s 
deep affection for his daughter had re- 
strained her. 

And now it seemed as though, with- 
out any effort of hers, in the most nat- 
ural way in the world, this incessant 
conflict was to come to an end. With 
the likelihood of Nanette’s marriage 
and departure to a home of her own, 
Pamela’s whole life took on a new as- 
pect. The future stretched before her 
full of unalloyed happiness, and when 
the car pulled up at the tall gray house 
in Berkeley Square, she was conscious, 
as her glance swept it, of an uprush 
of new feeling toward it. Some day, 
before very long now, this would be 
her home and Kester’s. Theirs only. 
For a tremulous moment she felt as a 
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bride may feel on the threshold of her 
new home, captured by that thrilling 
sense of glorious possession of which 
she had been robbed four years ago. 

She ran eagerly up the flight of steps 
and, when the door swung open, hur- 
ried with almost dancing feet across 
the hall to her husband’s study. At the 
sound of her entrance, he rose from a 
desk crowded with papers. The hus- 
band had not yet swamped the lover 
in Kester Grant, and there was a still 
passion in the close hold of his arms 
about her slender body that set her 
heart racing with a queer, breathless 
gladness. There was something so sure 
and splendid about love like Kester’s. 

“I was sorry I couldn’t meet you,” 
he said presently, as he helped her out 
of her coat. “I knew”’—a whimsical 
smile tilting his clever mouth—“that 
you’d be aching to hear everything.” 

“Of course I am. Kester, who is 
the man? Do you approve? Wretch!” 
—shaking him gently—“you gave me 
no details!” 

“Because I’d none to give. I don’t 
even know his name. Nanette refers to 
him with blissful ambiguity as ‘Steve.’ ” 

“How like her!”’ Pamela said, smil- 
ing. 

“She assures me that I’m certain to 
like him. Apparently he is one of the 
Appleton house party and has been a 
fellow guest there during the greater 
part of Nanette’s visit.” 

Pamela nodded. 

“So that’s how it happened? Go on, 
tell me the rest.” 

Grant laughed outright, that quick, 
unexpected laugh of his which light- 
ened his lean, grave face so extraordi- 
narily. 

“T can’t go on ary further. I’m at 
the end of the ‘information received.’ 
It seems that Nanette and this ‘Steve,’ 
whoever he may be, propose to travel 
back to town together to-morrow and 
Nanette has fixed up for him to dine 
here the same evening. So I’m afraid 


you must possess your soul in patientte 
until then.” 


Pamela came slowly down the stairs. 
Her heart was beating rather quickly, 
and at the foot of the staircase she 
paused, trying to steady herself a bit. 

So much—so much depended on this 
evening! From behind the closed door 
to her right came a murmur of voices, 
Kester’s, and that of the man who held 
not only Nanette’s happiness, but her 
own, in his hands. Once the murmur 
broke in a brief sound of laughter. It 
was all right then; everything was go- 
ing smoothly! Kester must like the 
man. With a quick, nervous gesture 
Pamela’s fingers closed over the han- 
dle of the door and turned it. 

As she entered the room the two 
figures standing by the fire swung 
round toward her. Pamela caught a 
glimpse of her husband’s face, smiling 
reassuringly, a little humorous twinkle 
in his eyes. Then her glance flashed 
past him and rested on the man beside 
him, @ tall, fair man with curiously 
brilliant gray eyes beneath opaque white 
lids and a long-lipped, mobile mouth 
which might lie or kiss a woman’s soul 
away with equal facility. 

As Pamela met the gaze of those 
gray eyes, her breath caught suddenly 
in her throat. A mist seemed to gather 
in front of her, blurring the familiar 
room and everything in it, and she 
stretched out a frightened, groping 
hand. Instantly, as though she had 
offered it in greeting, she felt it clasped 
and held, while Kester’s voice, seem- 
ing to come from a great way off, said 
pleasantly : 

“This is Stephen Cairn, my dear.” 

With the utterance of the common- 
place little speech, the sense of nor- 
mality returned to her. The mist rolled 
away and she found herself shaking 
hands with Cairn, for it was he who 
had grasped her outstretched hand a 
moment earlier, thus covering the help- 




















His eyes narrowed cruelly. 


less stricken appeal of the unconscious 
gesture. 

“Mrs. Grant and I have met before,” 
he said easily. 

“Indeed?” Kester’s voice evinced 
just the ordinary interest which the 
statement might be expected to arouse. 

Pamela’s face was a blank mask. 
Her lips twitched but. no words came, 
and Cairn continued quickly: 

“Yes. It was at the beginning of 


“Surely as fit as you 
were to marry her father?” 


the war. 


It must be close on six years 
ago now, so it isn’t very surprising’— 
with ready tact—“if Mrs, Grant has 
forgotten me.” 

Suddenly Pamela seemed galvanized . 


into speech. It was as though some 
one had pulled the strings of a marion- 
ette. 

“Why, of course,” she said jerkily. 
“I remember now! But—but you were 
Godfrey Cairn in those days.” 
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“I’m still Godfrey to most people. 
But Nanette’—smiling—“expresses a 
pronounced preference for my second 
name.” 

“} should think I do!” Nanette, boy- 
ishly slender, with sleek hair and at- 
tenuated frock revealing almost per- 
fect ankles, swished into the room and 
joined the group round the hearth. “I 
should think I do!” she repeated with 
emphasis. “I hate the name Godfrey. 
It’s odious.” 

Pamela nodded slowly. 

“Yes. I think I hate it, too.” 

Then they went in to dinner, and 
during the brief passage to the dining 
room, Pamela’s shrinking hand rested 
on Cairn’s arm like a white, unwilling 
flower. 

Somehow, with that desperate back- 
to-the-wall courage of woman, she con- 
tinued to play her part of hostess 
throughout the meal which followed so 
that no one could have guessed that 
with the appearance of Godfrey Cairn, 
the bottom had fallen suddenly out of 
her world. - 

Godfrey Cairn! As Pamela watched 
him sitting quietly at her table, de- 
ferring to her husband with the ready 
courtesy of a younger to an elder man, 
an unobtrusive caress in his manner 
toward Nanette, her thoughts turned 
painfully backward, back to the time 
when this same man had marched 
straight into her life and taken posses- 
sion of it, blotting out the need for 
any one or anything else. 

It had all happened in the early days 
of the war when men and women, 
rocked by the great tragedy that had 
rushed upon the world, were caught up 
by sudden, primal emotions and swept 
headlong through the broken walls of 
civilization into a welter of instinctive 
human needs, snatching hungrily at 
life’s pleasures, lest death should frus- 
trate them. 

She and Godfrey had known each 
other barely a week, but it seemed to 


her as though they must have cared 
for one another from the first moment 
of meeting. And then, before there 
had been any talk of marriage, he was 
ordered suddenly to the front. She 
could see him now, coming toward her 
with the telegram still crumpled in his 
hand, his face very white and in his 
eyes an aching, stark demand which 
she sensed even before his stumbling 
utterance had given it words. 

“You'll come, Pam?” he said, hold- 
ing her very close and speaking with 
a tense, breathless urgency that shook 
her very heart. “You'll come? We've 
just twenty-four hours to be alive and 
love in. After that, it may be the end 
of the world for me. And I can’t go 
with nothing—nothing to remember. 
You’re my woman, my mate. Mar- 
riage couldn’t make us any more each 
other’s than we are, though we'll be 
married the minute I get back, my first 
leave. But’—grimly—‘in case I never 
get a first leave e 

To Pamela it seemed as if those eight 
words left her no choice. Could she 
send him from her, let him go out into 
that bleak beyond, robbed of love’s con- 
summation, just because she was tram- 
meled by the swathings of convention, 
because she was afraid to give? 

Crushed in his arms, with his eager 
lips pouring out his need while those 
dangerous gray eyes of his pleaded for 
him, she was too much a woman, with 
a woman’s passion for self-sacrifice, to 
deny him. 

So Cairn had his twenty-four hours 
to live and love in, and when he got 
his first leave—which, owing to cir- 
cumstances, did not occur for some con- 
siderable time—it so happened that on 
his very first night in England, a friend 
introduced him to a fluffy little girl 
with ash-blond hair and appealing blue 
eyes, who danced like a bit of thistle- 
down and who had acquired, from an 
extensive experience of khaki on leave, 
expert knowledge regarding the short- 
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est route to a man’s heart. Cairn mar- 
ried her by special license four days 
before he returned to the front. 

In due course Pamela heard of the 
marriage, and she knew, then, that what 
had been for her a love so wonderful 
that no sacrifice was too great to lay 
upon its altar had been ‘to Godfrey 
Cairn nothing more than a passing in- 
cident. That gift of herself which the 
near hazard of death had seemed to 
sanctify was suddenly and _ horribly 
converted into a sordid little episode, 
the very memory of which scorched her 
like a flame. 

She endured her hell with a courage 
that refused to break. Work still re- 
mained, and for a time she worked so 
hard that mental agony was deadened 
by the sheer bodily fatigue of each 
day’s labor. Then Kester Grant had 


come into her life, and gradually, at 
first distrustful that fate could still have 
any good gift in store for her, she had 
learned to find peace and happiness in 


the shelter of his love. 

And now the grim, age-old irony of 
the gods had manifested itself anew. 
That Cairn, out of all the millions of 
men there were in the world, should 
be the one to seek her husband’s con- 
sent to his marriage with Nanette! 

Pamela never quite knew how she 
got through the evening. She was con- 
scious all the time that she was merely 
waiting for the inevitable climax, for 
the moment when Kester would turn 
to her and ask her what she thought 
of Godfrey Cairn. 

It came, as she had known it must, 
when the house door had closed behind 
Cairn and when Nanette had reluc- 
tantly, with interrogation visible in her 
eyes, bidden her father good night and 
gone upstairs to bed. 

“Well, Pamela mine, what do you 
think of him? Not at all a bad chap, 
I should say.” 

Pamela was silent, and her husband 
resumed cheerfully: 
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“He’s all right both as regards fam- 
ily and finances. The only thing 
against him, to my mind, is the fact 
that he’s a widower and Nanette is so 
young.” 

A widower! So the little fluffy- 
haired girl was dead! With a vague 
sort of pity Pamela wondered if she 
had died in ignorance, before her be- 
lief in her husband had been killed. 
She hoped so. 

But a widower! A widower twice 
over, surely! She strangled the laugh 
in her throat. She felt that if once 
it reached her lips she would never 
be able to stop laughing. 

“Yes. It’s a pity he is a widower,” 
she agreed flatly. Again she felt her 
throat swell uncontrollably and again 
she forced back the rising hysteria, 
clenching her hands in the effort to keep 
her hold over herself and to focus her 
attention on what Kester was saying. 

“Still, the main point is the man 
himself—what he’s like. I’m quite sat- 
isfied concerning his material status and 
so on. But you women have a kind of 
sixth sense in sizing up a man’s char- 
acter. Give me your opinion of Cairn 
and I shall go nap on it. Is he the 
right sort of man for me to give my 
little girl to?” 

Pamela stared at him dumbly. 
Slowly the whole horror of the situa- 
tion gripped her. Kester, with his be- 
lief in woman’s instinct, would infalli- 
bly be guided by her answer! Actu- 
ally, the decision as to whether or not 
Cairn was to be accepted as Nanette’s 
future husband rested with her! 

What was she to do? What answer 
could she make? If she gave her vote 
in Cairn’s favor, then she was deliber- 
ately handing her husband’s adored 
young daughter over to the care of a 
man whom she knew to be utterly de- 
void of loyalty and honor, to whom a 
woman’s love would never be anything 
more than a toy to be mercilessly 
thrown aside, when he was tired of it, 
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in favor of a newer toy. And if she 
negatived the man as a possible hus- 
band for Nanette, then, notwithstand- 
ing his confidence in feminine intuition, 
she knew that Kester would inevitably 
seek to know the reasons which had 
influenced her decision, would probe 
and question with that searching, 
trained ingenuity of his until her feeble 
parryings and defense were broken 
down and the whole of her bitter secret 
laid bare before him. 

If that happened, she might as well 
be dead. She would have destroyed 
her own happiness, slain the one thing 
in the whole world that mattered— 
Kester’s love for her. 

“I—I don’t know what to say,” she 
began. “I must think i 

Then broke off, swaying unsteadily, 
with her face grown suddenly gray. 
Kester’s arm reached out supportingly, 
and dimly she could see his kind, con- 
cerned eyes looking down at her. 

“T’m—I’m rather overtired, I think,” 
she said, recovering herself a little. 

“IT oughtn’t to have bothered you.” 
He spoke remorsefully. “You shall go 
to bed now and tell me what you think 
of Nanette’s young man in the morn- 
ing,” he said, smiling. 





Pamela went to bed to toss and turn 
hour after hour in an agony of mental 
conflict. Must she do this thing? She 
need only hold her tongue, let her hus- 
band believe she approved Nanette’s 
choice, and her happiness was assured, 
with the added joy of release from the 
perpetual strain of Nanette’s presence 
in her home. She dreaded the dawn. 
She knew that Kester would, in all 
probability, reopen the subject at 
breakfast, and she would still be no 
nearer a decision. 

Morning came at last and with it a 
few hours’ reprieve. Her maid brought 
her a hastily scribbled note from her 
husband: 


Just had a telephone message, darling. An 
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old school chum in trouble, so I must run 
down and see him. But I shall be back in 
time for dinner. Will you ring up Cairn— 
he’s stopping at the Ritz—and ask him to 
dine to-morrow. Nannette shall have her 
lover, unless that “sixth sense” of yours for- 
bids! 

Pamela’s eyes riveted themselves 
upon the letter. All at once she saw a 
way out. Cairn himself must save her 
from the hideous position into which 
she had been forced. He owed her that 
much, 

She summoned her maid. 

“Ring up Mr. Cairn at the Ritz, Mr. 
Godfrey Cairn, and say we shall be 
glad to see him here this afternoon.” 

She thought the informality of the 
appointment would serve to reassure 
him, allaying any possible suspicions 
he might have that the invitation held 
an ulterior significance, although she 
realized that she was condemning her- 
self to hours of suspense. She would 
have liked to bid him come at once! 

Nanette was safely out of the way 
when he came, fulfilling some final 
errands which her stepmother had de- 
vised for the purpose, and Pamela re- 
ceived him alone, secure from interrup- 
tion. Ina few breathless, uneven words 
she told him what he must do, and why. 
He laughed. 

“Give up Nanette? Is that what you 
are asking me to do?” 

“Yes, yes!” She clasped her hands 
tensely. “You can’t refuse. Godfrey, 
you can’t refuse!” 

He shook his head. 

“But I can, and I most certainly do 
refuse. Why should I give her up, jilt 
her, in fact?” 

“You know why!” 
with an effort. 
marry her!” 

His eyes narrowed cruelly. 

“Surely as fit as you were to marry 
her father?” 

The essential truth of the words was 
like the cut of a lash across bare flesh. 
She shrank back, staring at him with 


Pamela spoke 
“You're not fit to 














the eyes of a_ hunted 
thing. 
“Godfrey!” Her voice 
choked. 


But he remained quite 
unmoved. The headlong 
passion he had once felt 
for her was dead, and there 
is nothing less pitiful than 
a dead passion. 

“T don’t think,” he said 
with a slow smile, “that 
you are precisely in the 
position to explain to Grant 
why you consider I’m not 
an appropriate husband for 
his daughter. Do you?” 

“I can’t let you marry 
her, Godfrey, I can’t!” 

“I’m very much afraid 
you'll have to, my dear 
girl. I haven’t the faintest 
intention of jilting her to 
order, I can assure you. 
And my candid advice to 


» you is to let sleeping dogs 


lie.” 

“Ts that your last word, 
Godfrey? Oh,” she asked 
desperately, “won’t any- 
thing move you?” 

“Nothing.” 

He turned to go. The 
door closed quietly upon 
his retreating figure and 
Pamela stood staring 
dumbly at its blank gray 
panels. They seemed to 
scream a negative at her: 
“Nothing! Nothing!” 

On a sudden crazy im- 
pulse to beseech him yet 
once again she flew at the 
door and tore it open, then 
peered out, listening. The 
murmurous quiet of the 
house drifted up to her un- 
broken. Then from far 
below came the muffled 
clang of the house door. 
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Pamela’s hand, convulsively gripping 


the framework of the doorway, 
dropped away and fell limply to her 
side. Cairn had gone, and with him 
her last chance of escape from that sin 
of long ago. She realized that she 
must make confession, tell Kester the 
whole wretched story. There was no 
alternative. 

In her inmost soul she thought she 
had really known this all along, only she 
had tried to shut her eyes to the fact, 
fought hard to believe that, if Godfrey 
failed her, she could still take refuge 
in silence and stand aside while Nanette 
set her feet on that path of disillusion- 
ment which any woman who gave her 
life into Cairn’s keeping must eventu- 
ally tread. 

She knew now that she couldn’t do 
it. Whatever the cost to herself, even 
though all the years of happiness would 
come crashing down in utter, irretriev- 
able ruin, she must tell Kester the truth. 

The remainder of the day dragged 
slowly and painfully away. A telegram 
came from Grant saying that he would 
not reach home till late in the evening. 
Nanette telephoned through to an- 
nounce that she was dining with 
friends. Pamela passed the dreary 
hours in utter solitude. 

Presently a door opened and closed 
again downstairs. Then followed a 
brief murmur of voices and, a moment 
later, steps—rapid, mounting steps. 
Kester had returned! Pamela found 
herself gripping the arms of her chair. 

“Hullo, darling!’ Grant came in 
and crossed the room to her side with 
the familiar eager tenderness in his 
greeting. “You got my note all right? 
Have you asked Cairn for to-morrow?” 

Pamela’s heart gave a single agoniz- 
ing throb. Then she took up her cue 
with the deliberate precision of an ac- 
tor on the stage. 

“No,” she said quietly. “I’ve not 
asked him. Nanette can’t marry him.” 

“Can’t marry him? Pamela, what do 


you mean?” Then, with swift convic- 
tion: “You know something against the 
man !” 

Somehow she got it out, the whole, 
miserable story of that snatched 
twenty-four hours which she and God- 
frey Cairn had shared together. She 
offered no excuse, attempted no pallia- 
tion. Beneath her husband’s search- 
ingly grave eyes she felt that excuse 
was futile. 

“Now you know why Nanette can’t 
marry him!” 

He made no answer, but stood gaz- 
ing at her almost wonderingly. The 
room seemed filled with a dumb, hope- 
less silence. She could feel it beating 
up against her, stifling, crushing her. 
She turned and stumbled blindly to- 
ward the door. 

“T’ll go. Tl go,” she whispered. 

Then suddenly he was by her side, 
his arms holding her with a fierceness 
of possession which took her breath. 

“My woman—my brave woman!” 

She felt his lips on hers, and yielded 
unresistingly. Let her have just this 
one moment to remember, to carry with 
her for the rest of her life! 

Presently she tried to push him from 
her. 

“But you haven’t understood—you 
haven’t understood !” 

“Haven't I? I think I have.” 

“You can’t want me now, Kester— 
now that you know.” 

He laughed gently. 

“Not want you? Now I know you're 
a hundred times finer and pluckier than 
I’d thought any woman in the world 
could be? Oh, my dear, if I could 
only show you how much I want you! 
If you weren’t my wife”—the whimsi- 
cal kind eyes smiled down at her— 
“we'd go and get married to-morrow!” 

The clock in the corner chimed the 
hour, twelve slow strokes, and, as the 
last one quivered into silence, it seemed 
to convey a message of hope and un- 
derstanding and forgiveness. 
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The troubles of multimillionaires—if you don’t happen to be one 
yourself—are always interesting to read about. Rathbone’s at- 
tempt to buy off the dancer his son married is a case in point. 


NLIKE Warren Hastings, who 
expressed surprise at his own 
moderation when he reflected 

upon the opportunities for plumder he 
had neglected during his rule of India, 
Rathbone could recall no chance that 
he had missed in a career which had 
been far more profitable, if not as spec- 
tacular. He had not gone to far coun- 
tries in quest of loot; for, on the the- 
ory that the best hunting ground is 
where game is most plentiful, he had 
sought dollars where they naturally seg- 
regated in the greatest quantities. Paris 
had been his Spanish Main, London 
his Aztec treasure house, and New 
York his Golconda, with only occa- 
sional forays farther afield when some 
alluring prospect of easy money 
tempted him. 

No one remembered much of his 
early activities, for charity and the 
statute of limitations cover a multitude 
of sins. Practicing the former ostenta- 
tiously, he took full advantage of the 
merciful provisions of the latter, and 
by the time his operations grew large 
enough to attract public attention, he 
was able to retain the shrewdest legal 
talent to point out in advance how he 
could keep within the strict letter of 
the law and defy its spirit. When his 
counsel warned him that there was no 
discoverable hole through a statute 
which blocked the progress of some 





cherished plan, he was wise enough 
to accept the inevitable until he could 
have the troublesome law repealed or 
amended, and in the course of time he 
came to believe that he was a law unto 
himself. Plutocrats who dictate the 
nominations of presidents and gover- 
nors, and acquire a vested interest in 
congress and legislatures are prone to 
believe this. 

Money-making is an absorbing game 
and the craving for the power which 
it gives is apt to keep a successful 
player in it long after his winnings 
have grown to be a burden, rather than 
a source of pleasure in themselves. 
That was the case with Rathbone, who 
had demonstrated from the cradle that 
he had been born with the Midas touch. 
At thirty he could have retired with a 
fortune far beyond the legitimate needs 
of any dozen men and with enough of 
the adaptability of youth remaining to 
have enabled him to cultivate rational 
and delightful ways of enjoying it. At 
that time he had a steam yacht almost 
the size of a liner, the usual first indul- 
gence of the newly rich. He derived 
some of the pleasures of anticipation 
while designing and building it, but 
after it was launched and in commis- 
sion, he could rarely find time to enjoy 
it. Also, he had a charming wife and 
two children, a son and a daughter, 
who would have snuggled comfortably 
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into his heart if he could have spared 
time to open it to them. But, absorbed 
in the financial game which he played 
so successfully, he overlooked those 
possibilities of pleasure and went on 
accumulating superfluous millions until 
he lost track of his own possessions. 

The very lavishness of his generosity 
to his family served to widen the breach 
between his home and business life. 
He did little more than sleep in the 
white marble chateau on the upper Ave- 
nue which was the setting for his wife’s 
brilliant social entertainments ; he rarely 
found time to visit the “cottage” with 
unnumbered baths and innumerable 
guest rooms in Newport, or the electric- 
lighted, steam-heated “camp” in the 
Adirondacks; nor to accompany his 
family in his luxurious private car or 
palatial steam yacht in the pursuit of 
pleasure and in the search for winter 
sunshine. 

Rathbone had entered his fifth dec- 
ade when Reginald, junior, almost a 
stranger to him, entered the_university. 
Thereafter he was kept a trifle in touch 
with him through the necessity for very 
regularly putting his O. K. on over- 
drafts against a foolishly generous al- 
lowance, through reading columns which 
glorified his athletic prowess, and by 
having his attention directed to mildly 
sensational paragraphs which chroni- 
cled his nonscholastic doings in the 
daily press. 

Usually he was too occupied accumu- 
lating millions to make the intimate ac- 
quaintance of the youngster to whom 
he hoped to bequeath them. That would 
come when the university course was 
finished and Junior entered the office 
to learn, at least, how to conserve a 
great fortune. 

Without acknowledging the real rea- 
son, he began to look forward a little 
wistfully to that time. The truth was 
that his sedentary life, tireless devo- 
tion to business, and neglect of the ex- 
pensive machinery for rest and recrea- 
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tion which lay ready to his hand, had 
resulted in an abnormally high blood 
pressure and an annoying heart action. 
Nearing fifty he had made his first real 
attempt to play, only to find that he 
could discover no congenial playmates. 
Through his great wealth he was a 
power on two continents; he had a 
world-wide acquaintance, but not a 
single genuine friend. 

Nevertheless, it was easy enough to 
fill the cabins of the Adventurer with 
potentially agreeable guests when he 
decided that his first essay in leisure 
would be a yachting cruise to the West 
Indies. He was not sufficiently unself- 
ish to invite people to whom the oppor- 
tunity would be a boon, and he care- 
fully eliminated his business acquaint- 
ances, resolving to leave all suggestion 
of finance behind him. Although Mrs. 
Rathbone and his daughter were 
abroad, he made his selection from her 
social lists, choosing names which ap- 
peared so regularly that he concluded 
their owners must be congenial people; 
but the yacht was scarcely in blue water 
before he discovered that he had 
shipped a boatload of embryo finan- 
ciers. Cutting the cruise short, Rath- 
bone gave a sigh of relief when he 
found himself again in the privacy of 
his carefully guarded office; but be- 
neath the tan accumulated in Southern 
waters there crept a suggestion of 
ashen gray as he read the story fea- 
tured under glaring headlines on the 
front page of his favorite newspaper. 

Save that the scene was laid in the 
most fashionable and exclusive of New 
York’s restaurants, instead of a place 
commonly referred to as a “joint,” the 
main part of the story was sufficiently 
familiar. A person named Rabinowitz, 


from Memphis, Tennessee—the maitre 
d’hotel referred to him as a “person” 
when almost tearfully protesting to the 
reporters that “there was nothing to 
the story’—had been introduced by a 
valued patron and none the less re- 











quested to leave when it was discov- 
ered that he had made himself obnox- 
ious. 

Other witnesses deposed, however, 
that the measure of his offense had 
been a gross and entirely gratuitous in- 
sult to a dancing girl, La Sinaloa, as 
she whirled past him in the climax of 
that wonderful solo performance which 
was so largely responsible for the ta- 


Rabinowitz had been promptly 

knocked down by a young man 

who arose from his seat at 
an adjoining table. 


bles at Florian’s commanding a pre- 


mium., Rabinowitz had been promptly 
knocked down by a young man who 
arose from his seat at an adjoining 
table. Florian’s waiters, being re- 
cruited from flat-footed Swiss, solely 
for their ability to serve food and 
drink, promptly faded away when the 
offender, his hot Southern blood hoi!- 
ing at the blow, arose to his feet, strug- 
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gling to remove something from his hip 
pocket; but the blond young giant had 
proved himself entirely competent to 
deal with the situation. Most of the 
subsequent action occurred in the outer 
lobby from which Rabinowitz was 
eventually carried to a taxi, and the 
young giant, tactfully referred to as 
“the only son of one of New York’s 
rich and socially prominent families 
and a devoted admirer of La Sinaloa,” 
modestly faded from view. Rathbone 
found food for real disquietude only 
in the concluding paragraph of the 
story ; it confirmed vague rumors which 
had reached him during the winter and 
which he had dismissed with the care- 
less reflections that “boys will be boys” 
and “youth must have its fling.’ He 
found further cause for uneasiness in 
the expression on the face of his dis- 
creet confidential secretary when, on 
answering his employer’s summons, he 
saw the paper lying open on his desk. 

“Well, Wharton, I expect that, as 
usual, you have squared things and 
packed this young ruffian back to his 
college dormitory,” he said, forcing a 
smile as he pointed to the newspaper. 

“Not yet, sir; I haven’t been able to 
locate him,” answered Wharton, find- 
ing it difficult to meet the eyes which 
questioned him fiercely, despite the con- 
fident smile. 

“This person, Rabinowitz, is badly 
hurt?” snapped Rathbone, evidently 
hopeful that his condition would ac- 
count for his son keeping under cover. 

“No more than one would expect 
after the very thorough thrashing he 
received,” answered Wharton quietly. 
“At any rate, even if the authorities 
were disposed to deal harshly with your 
son, he has a clear justification of self- 
defense; Florian’s employees, who 
carried him out, are prepared to swear 
that he had a pistol.” 

“Humph!” grunted Rathbone, accus- 
tomed to the production of favorable 
testimony. “Go on!” 
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“Junior drove down in his new road- 
ster,” continued Wharton. “He dressed 
at his apartment and told his man he 
wouldn’t need him, that he was giving 
a supper and would not return until 
late. He must have changed his plans, 
sir; he returned comparatively early, 
dressed again, and went out.” 

“To his supper party?” suggested 
Rathbone hopefully. 

“No, sir; that was called off. It 
was to have been in honor of La Sina- 
loa. He called for her at Florian’s in 
his car. He has not returned to college, 
sir; nor to his apartment.” 

“How about this dancing woman’s 
apartment?” demanded Rathbone. 

“Nothing doing, sir; she did not re- 
turn to it after leaving to dance at 
Florian’s. I believe they crossed the 
Twenty-third Street ferry to Jersey 
shortly before midnight in Junior’s car, 
and they have not returned.” 

“The young fool!” exclaimed Rath- 
bone. The indulgent smile on his lips 
and the color returned to his face sug- 
gested that it was of his son, not of 
the girl, he was thinking. “We'll have 
to put the screws on him a bit, Whar- 
ton, when we get him here in the office. 
I expect this will be a little more ex- 
pensive to square than his other 
scrapes; but cut it off short and elimi- 
nate the dancer, once and for all!” He 
threw the paper aside and took a letter 
from his desk. “Here’s another matter 
we'll cut off short by telling that scrappy 
union delegate to go plumb to—well, 
what is it; didn’t you understand my 
instructions?’ he demanded _irritably 
when Wharton ventured a gesture of 
protest. “I don’t want to be hard on 
the youngster. I’ve always given him 
a free rein, but I shan’t stand for 
woman entanglements!” 

“T quite understand, sir; but I hadn’t 
quite finished. I can’t until I get the 
report of a man I sent over to investi- 
gate a rumor I picked up!” blurted 
out Wharton, his embarrassment and 
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uneasiness bringing back the suggestion 
of ashiness beneath the tan on Rath- 
bone’s face. “The new marriage- 
license law x 

“What in hell has a marriage license 
to do with this?” Rathbone exploded. 

“A license—nothing. It is not re- 
quired in Hoboken, which has become 
the Gretna Green of the matrimonially 
impatient. As I said, sir; I haven’t yet 
verified the rumor.” 

“You wouldn’t have mentioned it, if 
there were a doubt in your mind!” 
snapped Rathbone grimly. He always 
faced a fight and met a difficulty with- 
out flinching. “Wharton, this thing 
has outgrown you; it is too big even 
for me. Get Cary on the phone and 
tell him I’ll be right over—no, this is 
out of his line. Call up old Melrose 
and ask him to come here. I feel as 
if all the family skeletons in New York 
were gibbering at me from his tin boxes 
when I go to his office. Then you come 
back here and tell me the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
about this dancing jade who has Junior 
in her clutches and I'll find a way to 
smash her!’ A few minutes later 
Wharton returned with a shrewd-faced 
private detective, who repeated his re- 
port for Rathbone’s benefit. 

“Mr. Wharton’s tip was straight, 
sir,” he said. “They were married in 
due and proper form by Justice of the 
Peace Bamberger, and the last I could 
hear of them they were splitting the 
wind on the Lincoln Highway, headed 
for ws 

“Hell!” ejaculated Rathbone furi- 
ously. 

“Mebbe so, sir; but by way of Phila- 
delphia,”” amended the detective. 
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Mr. Melrose, for forty years legal 
father confessor of New York society, 
had acquired the art of listening and 
asking few questions; he refrained 
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from volunteering comment when Rath- 
bone had given him such information 
as he had gathered. He had never 
known Rathbone to ask for advice as 
to what to do; he always wanted to 
know only how he could do just what 
he had already determined upon doing 
without running foul of the law. 

“Well, there is the whole thing in a 
nutshell. A damned pretty mess it is, 
Melrose!” he exclaimed, irritated by 
the lawyer’s silence. “You understand 
that money is no object; all I want you 
to do is to get him out of the clutches 
of this Jezebel. Buy her off, pay what- 
ever you have to, only make sure that 
it is fixed so there will be no come- 
back. Get rid of her, once for all, and 
I'll attend to Junior myself.” 

“First, catch your hare, Rathbone,” 
advised Melrose dryly. “Do you hap- 
pen to know this woman you are in- 
structing me to obliterate?” 

“Of course not!” protested Rathbone 
disgustedly, and Melrose smiled. 

“Then I have the advantage of you, 
for I have met her,” he said. ; 

“Humph, that doesn’t surprise me!” 
grunted Rathbone. “I expect that you 
meet all sorts of people in protecting 
your clients, and I don’t suppose that 
I’m the only one who has had a son 
fly a bit wild.” 

“Our meeting was not, as you imply, 
a business matter; the meeting was 
hardly more than a social introduction,” 
Melrose answered. “What she received 
you should know better than I, for it 
was at your house, Rathbone. Her 
dancing was the feature of the last big 
entertainment given by your wife be- 
fore she went abroad.” 

Rathbone’s face flushed angrily. 

“Confound it, I never pay any atten- 
tion to those fool stunts that Jenny 
pulls!” he exclaimed, “I’m too busy 
right here.” 

“Exactly; that’s why I say that you 
are giving me a harder task than you 
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ordinarily set,” interrupted Melrose. 
“When it is a question of business pro- 
cedure, you plan and take precautions 
in advance. It is always much easier 
to keep out of trouble than to get out 
of a scrape. In this matter of your 
family, you do pretty much everything 
possible to invite disaster and then 
send out your S. O. S. after the smash 
comes.” 

“See here, Melrose; I am in a scrape, 
a devilish bad one,” confessed Rath- 
bone, but there was more of angry re- 
sentment than contrition in his voice. 
“T didn’t send for you to give me a 
lecture on the moral law or to point 
out my past omissions, but to get me 
out of this. What I want you to do is 
to get this thing cleaned up as speedily 
and quietly as possible. I’m not telling 
you how to do it, but only what I want 
done. Dig around in your musty old 
law books until you find the way to do 
it right, for I want a divorce decree 
copper-riveted and  puncture-proof; 
that’s why I’m employing a lawyer to 
do the job.” 

“Very well; then I’ll give you a law- 
yer’s opinion before we go any far- 
ther,” assented Melrose judicially. “An 
opinion founded upon your own state- 
ment of the case and the facts as gath- 
ered by*your agents. In the first place, 
your son met this girl some months ago 
under your own roof.” 

“As he met the butler, a dozen or so 
parlor and housemaids my wife em- 
ploys and pays to contribute to the 
comfort and pleasure of her family and 
guests!” interrupted Rathbone testily. 

“Perhaps technically,” admitted Mel- 
rose. “At any rate, he has met her 
many times since when there was no 
suggestion of-such a business relation- 
ship. In the interim he has reached 
his majority, which makes him legally 
accountable for his own acts, unless 
they were committed under duress, or 
dictated by force majeur. Now we 
have fairly conclusive evidence that last 
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evening he was as rational and as much 
of a free agent as a young man in 
love ever is. Admitting that it was a 
social faux pas to start a fight at Flo- 
rian’s, there is no suggestion that it 
was a brawl started by his intoxica- 
tion; Junior had not been drinking and 
he had the best possible excuse for 
hasty and violent action. Nor is there 
anything to suggest undue influence or 
duress in his subsequent actions, or hint 
of intoxication. The supper party was 
abandoned with due observance of the 
conventions in explanations, and he 
made his other arrangements deliber- 
ately. To earn his fee, Bamberger 
would have married them if Junior had 
been too drunk to know his name; but 
he and his professional witnesses are 
prepared to swear that this ceremony 
was unique in their large experience 
of midnight matrimony, in so far as 
both contracting parties were entirely 
sober and evidently knew just what they 
were about.” 

“Humph, you can bet she knew!” 
growled Rathbone. ‘Junior played the 
fool, of course, in marrying the woman. 
It doesn’t need a legal dissertation to 
prove that she strengthened her hand 
by drawing a marriage certificate, but 
the cards were stacked just the same, 
and we'll call her bluff.” 

“Remember that I am speaking as a 
lawyer,” continued Melrose quietly. 
“Admitting that you can induce Junior 
to institute annulment proceedings, | 
tell you frankly that he wouldn’t have 
a chance for a divorce unless Mrs. Jun- 
ior gives him grounds subsequent to 
the ceremony.” 

“Melrose, are you representing me, 
or this woman?” demanded Rathbone 
impatiently. “Just suppose for a min- 
ute that you are her counsel and I'll 
give -you something to smoke in your 
pipe. She may have a marriage certifi- 
cate that entitles her to the name of 
Rathbone, all right; but she hasn’t mar- 
ried the Rathbone millions and, unless 
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she drops the name, she'll never get 
a smell of ’em. Remember that Junior 
gets his income from me; if she is ob- 
stinate, that income stops and we'll see 
how long she’ll stand for love in a cot- 
tage.” 

“Very well, on the supposition that 
I am her counsel, I’ll inform you that 
under her contract she receives a thou- 
sand dollars a week from Florian and 
earns as much, or more, by dancing at 
special performances, which puts that 
cottage in the Newport category and 
makes possible an occasional addition 
to the diet of bread and cheese and 
kisses.” 

“Hold on; you are forgetting that up 
to date Junior has only demonstrated 
his ability by overdrawing his allow- 
ance; he has never earned a dollar in 
his life!’ objected Rathbone trium- 
phantly. “That’s all right and regular; 
but I hope you are not insinuating that, 
if his allowance is discontinued, he is 
the kind of a chap who would live on 
the earnings of a ballet dancer?” 

Melrose looked at Rathbone’s flushed 
face for a moment before answering. 

“You are getting so far away from 
the legal side of it that I can’t answer 
as a lawyer,” he said. “I could only 
state the view of a man of the world, 
of a more or less experienced observer 
of human nature.” 

“Go on; as lawyer or layman you can 
give but one truthful answer, if you 
know anything at all of my boy!” chal- 
lenged Rathbone and Melrose smiled 
covertly as he recognized the subtle 
confession of love and confidence un- 
der the ring of defiance. 

“Naturally, we are hardly on inti- 
mate terms; but I can get a little line 
on his character from his public per- 
formances,” he said quietly. “You 
missed seeing the one which particu- 
larly impressed me. It was the decid- 


ing one, when his magnetic leadership 
put heart into a demoralized team and, 
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by fighting to the last gasp, he snatched 
the victory for his college in the final 
quarter. Now you have tacitly claimed 
that after an interview with you, Junior 
will docilely submit to anything you 
wish to dictate and, as you have men- 
tioned nothing else, it is fair to assume 
that you rely upon financial arguments 
to bring him to heel. 

“T’ll give you an answer to your 
question, Rathbone; but remember that 
it is a qualified one and don’t clench 
your fist. Jf Junior is the kind of a 
chap who can be influenced by your 
threats, or tempted by your offers to 
give up the woman he loves, I should 
say that he was entirely capable of 
living upon the earnings of any woman 
fool enough to support him.” 

“You have no right to assume that 
I’m relying upon threats and finan- 
cial arguments!’ protested Rathbone. 
“There are such things as pride and 
real love to appeal to and I’m not merely 
a money-making machine. I’m a 
father, man, and you'll see how much 
I value money when it comes to ran- 
soming my son’s freedom and _ happi- 
ness. Why in blazes do you think I 
sent for you? I shouldn’t need a law- 
yer’s assistance if I intended to do the 
‘Bless you, my children!’ act and leave 
this boy with the millstone about his 
neck to drag him down to perdition. 
I want you to buy this woman off and 
make the contract stick. If that can’t 
be done, why then you can draw up a 
will that all the lawyers in the world 
can’t break. See to it that after I’ve 
kicked off she can’t get a look in for 
the stakes she played for and I’ll attend 
to keeping them out of her clutches 
while I’m alive, unless she listens to 
reason. But she’ll listen, fast enough, 
Melrose. With the free hand I’m giv- 
ing you, I don’t believe you will find it 
difficult to do business with this dancing 
girl.” 

“You are not giving me a free hand, 
Rathbone; only an unlimited financial 
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Almost instantly he real- 

ized that the happiness or 

misery of all their future 

lives must be decided then 
and there. 


credit, which is not at all the same 
thing,” corrected the lawyer. “You 
confessed once that some of your illu- 
sions were shattered on your yachting 
cruise; people whom you had, perhaps 
justifiably, classified as above that sort 
of thing betrayed unexpected weak- 
nesses when exposed to irresistible 
temptation. Now, without knowing 
your son very well and knowing noth- 
ing whatever about the woman he has 
married, you send a hurry call and ex- 
pect me to * 





“Confound it, Melrose; I’m too old 
a dog to learn new tricks and that’s 
my way!” interrupted Rathbone irri- 
tably. “When I told Cary, your part- 
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ner, I wanted to make that 
railway consolidation cover- 
ing three systems, he went 
to it and showed me how I 
could drive a coach and four 
through the interstate com- 
merce and antitrust laws 
without grazing a hub.” 

“You were wise enough 
to consult him in advance; 
you didn’t wait until you 
had made a mess of things 
and then call on him to keep 
you out of Atlanta,” agreed 
Melrose. 

“T suppose if I had called 
upon you in advance, you 
would have advised me to 
waste my time making the 
acquaintance of every ad- 
venturess in New York, so 
that I could have pointed 
out the danger to Jun- 
ior.” 

“Tf I had ventured 
any advice at all, it 
would have been to 
make the acquaintance 
of your own son!” in- 
terrupted Melrose 
sharply. “Tt didn’t 
come here entirely un- 
prepared and ignorant of this case, 
Rathbone. Florian, who has often con- 
sulted me in matters relating to his 
business—which is largely serving peo- 
ple who happen to be my clients— 
called on me bright and early this 
morning. That fracas last night was 
something entirely new in his experi- 
ence and he wanted to know just where 
he stood in a legal sense. Rabinowitz 
was the kind who might start a damage 
suit and he couldn’t afford that sort of 
thing.” 

“T guess he wasn’t much worried; 
he knew that I’d stand for anything in 
the line of damages to keep Junior 
clear of it. I’d like to make it hot for 
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Florian 
though.” 

“Let me finish, please!” cut in Mel- 
rose~icily. “Florian never even sug- 
gested using you, your money, or the 
undoubted influence of your name in 
the courts. He wasn’t in the least in- 
terested in Junior as your son; remem- 
ber that he has catered to the leaders 
in all the classes of this great city’s life 
so long that names, money, and influ- 
ence have ceased to awe him. But he 
was more or less interested in him as 
the champion of the insulted dancer 
and his instructions to me were to place 
the entire responsibility on his own 
shoulders if Rabinowitz started any- 
thing. He is a decent sort of a chap, 
Florian; he was far less concerned over 
the fact that his establishment had been 
the scene of a brawl which might seri- 
ously injure his business than he was 
over the intrusion of a blackguard who 
dared to insult a woman who was tac- 
itly under his protection. Fortunately, 
we can eliminate- Rabinowitz; what 
Junior left of him is speeding South as 
fast as steam can carry him and I ex- 
pect he will keep on the far side of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line.” 

“I’m almost sorry Junior didn’t kill 
him. From the fuss you are making, 
I believe that Cary would have gotten 
him out of jail a lot easier than you 
will get him out of this woman’s 
clutches!” exclaimed Rathbone dis- 
gustedly. 

“I dare say that’s true, for Junior 
would undoubéedly have been eager to 
get out from behind the bars,” he said. 

“What’s that? Do you imply that 
when Junior comes to his senses and 
looks at this thing in cold blood after 
the first flush of infatuation has worn 
off, he’ll wish to remain tied to that 
woman.” 

“Wait a minute, Rathbone!” said 
Melrose as he rose from his chair and 
glanced at his watch. “Our time is 
too valuable to waste in idle specula- 


for employing that dancer, 
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tion as to how human nature is going 
to jump when we’re likely to know foi 
certain in the immediate future. You 
say that you will have the elopers lo- 
cated before night and that you intend 
to deal with Junior yourself. I have 
your instructions plain enough. You 
wish me to deal with Mrs, Junior and, 
at any cost, smash this hasty marriage. 
Let me know when you have them lo- 
cated and J’ll try to get in touch with 
her while you are laying the rod of 
iron on Junior’s back. Let me know 
how you come out and then I'll go on 
with my part of it.” 

“I’m glad you’ve got the hang of it, 
at last,” grumbled Rathbone. “I'll at- 
tend to my part of it, never fear. You 
fix yours so that there will be no come- 
back!” And when the lawyer left the 
office, Rathbone tried to dismiss the 
matter from his mind as he turned to 
the consideration of other pressing 
matters awaiting his decision. But he 
betrayed that an aftermath of it lin- 
gered when his secretary, in answer 
to the buzzer, entered the office. 

“Wharton, I’ve changed my mind 
about answering that last demand of 
the union,” he announced. “It will be 
a relief to have a tussle with a regular 
fighter after interviewing that damned 
old fox of a lawyer who can’t say what 
he really means, even to his own client. 
I’m mad enough to lick my weight in 
good husky wild cats and it will do me 
good to get it out of my system. Tel- 
ephone him to come over and get his 
answer straight from headquarters.” 

When Wharton returned a few min- 
utes later, he was glad that he had been 
unable to get into communication with 
the militant labor leader. Rathbone’s 
appearance testified that he was in no 
physical condition for a fight. 

“You don’t look well, sir. Perhaps 
it’s lucky that Corrigan was called out 
of town this morning,” said Wharton 
quietly. Rathbone’s eyes were curi- 
ously perplexed as he looked at him. 
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“Corrigan! Corrigan?’ he muttered 
as if the name meant nothing to him. 
As Wharton stepped quickly forward, 
he pulled himself together. 

“Oh, yes—no—never mind him,” he 
said confusedly. “Any news of Jun- 
ior?” 

“Yes, sir; but not very definite,” an- 
swered Wharton. “He slept at the Ritz 
in Philadelphia last night; but he left 
there about an hour since and we 
haven’t picked up his track yet.” 

“Why do you use the singular, Whar- 
ton?” demanded Rathbone petulantly. 
“T’ll begin to think I’m really sick if 
you start easing up on me by lying.” 

“But I’m not!” protested Wharton 
earnestly. “He had wired ahead for 
a suite for himself and wife, but when 
he arrived there about three this morn- 
ing, he was alone and no one even 
called for him before he left.” Then 
Rathbone passed his hands over his 
eyes before he placed them on the desk 
and rose unsteadily to his feet. 

“I think I'll drive up and see Doctor 
Paterson. You’d better come with me, 
Wharton,” he said. “I don’t seem to 
be registering things just right in my 
head, but you get this. If the doctor 
sends me off on another cruise for rest 
and relaxation, you go down to police 
headquarters and ask for a list of the 
best available talent at liberty in the 
line of confidence men, thugs, high- 
binders, and tin-horn gamblers. The 
next time I want to know just what I’m 
up against before I start.” 


III. 


Judy had danced almost from the 
first minute she stood on her tiny feet. 
Then it was not long before the clut- 
tered little nest which Tim Corrigan 
and Mary, his wife, kept for their 
growing brood at the top of the great 
tenement house proved too narrow and 
circumscribed for her efforts and she 
graduated to the littered court and 


crowded sidewalk; but always she 
danced. 

She danced jigs and reels to Tim’s 
whistling when he could spare a rare 
moment from working for his family 
to play with them; she danced improvi- 
sations to the lilt of her own childish 
voice as she tripped up and down the 
long stairways, or to and from the 
parochial school. And then there were 
those rapturous, never-to-be-forgotten 
times when the hurdy-gurdy man 
strolled into the narrow thoroughfare 
in search of the pennies of the poor; 
sometimes, when he had the soul of an 
artist he lingered long after he had 
reaped the last possible coin of his cop- 
per harvest to watch her slender, elfin 
figure again translate his hackneyed 
melodies into the poetry of motion. 

She seemed a changeling in the Cor- 
rigan brood which increased so rapidly 
that Tim was often hard put to it to 
make ends meet and at the same time 
find time for the night school where 
he laboriously acquired the education 
denied to him in his boyhood. A lusty, 
healthy lot they were, endowed with 
more than the average of good looks 
and intelligence; but they lacked a cer- 
tain fineness of feature and delicacy of 
coloring, a natural poise and absolute 
lack of self-consciousness, a spiritual- 
ity of expression, which distinguished 
Judy from her infancy. The Sisters 
at the school recognized the difference 
at once and it did not long escape the 
sharp eyes of Father Boyle. Even the 
bishop, who surreptitiously slumbered 
through the program of songs and rec- 
itations which marked the graduating 
exercises at the school over which 
Father Boyle presided, awakened with 
a guilty start at the screech of the bag- 
pipes and thereafter slumbered no 
more, but leaned forward in his great, 
gilded chair until little Judy Corrigan 
had danced off the stage. There was 
the “sword dance,” of course. What 
school exhibition is complete without 
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that? Then in quick succession came 
others which no one could name. They 
were the girl’s very own; no one be- 
fore had ever seen the like, no one, 
then or thereafter, ever succeeded in 
copying them. 

Perhaps Father Boyle and the good 
bishop talked of that dancing among 
other things at the little supper in the 
rectory which followed the perform- 
ance which Judy had rescued from 
mediocrity. At any rate, Father Boyle 
had the authority of the spiritual head 
of the diocese back of him when he 
talked later with the Mother Superior 
of the convent and then with honest 
Tim Corrigan and the faithful Mary. 
Judy was then fourteen and Tim had 
done so well in the world that the tene- 
ment flat had been abandoned for a 
little home of his own, but expenses 
had grown with his income and he was 
sober of face when Father Boyle sug- 
gested that Judy should be sent to that 
convent which received the daughters 
of the socially elect. 

But the priest convincingly pointed 
out many reasons why it should be 
done: the character of the population 
of the parish was changing and Judy 
—well, Judy was different from the rest 
of the brood. And then—for no man 
successfully administers the affairs of 
a great parish without being something 
of a financier as well as a diplomat— 
he showed how it could be done with- 
out working hardship to the others. So 
for Judy the result of those interviews 
was transition to a new world, entered 
with misgivings through a narrow 
wicket in a forbidding stone wall, but 
once inside she was far more at home 
than she had ever been in the cluttered 
tenement or the crowded little house 
which had succeeded it. Some subtle 
thing within her assured her of that 
while her eyes were still glistening with 
the tears of loneliness for the close com- 
panionship of the rough-and-tumble life 
she had left. 


The Mother Superior soon banished 
those tears. A daughter of one of the 
noblest families of France, beneath the 
humility of her calling, she was still 
the aristocrat to her finger tips, and 
something which had long lain dormant 
within her flashed to the surface as she 
greeted the daughter of Tim Corrigan, 
born a bog trotter in a thatched Irish 
hovel. The girl was at the awkward 
age without being awkward; she had 
a straight ancestry of Irish peasants 
and the carriage of a duchess. One 
look at the poise of her head, the long, 
slender feet with their high arches, the 
beautiful hands and tapering fingers, 
and the Mother Superior knew, even 
before she looked into her soul through 
the wonderful blue eyes, why the bishop 
had overruled her objection to receiv- 
ing Judy Corrigan at Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart. 

During the next five years Judy re- 
ceived an education in things never 
dreamed of in the strenuous, crowded 
life of her home. The sisters, culti- 
vated and delightful women, betraying 
none of the austerity of their own lives 
in their relationship with their pupils, 
did not confine their instruction to the 
classroom, nor, while they had for 
themselves forsworn the pomps and 
vanities of the world, did they neglect 
to educate their charges in the minute 
trivialities which give charm and dainti- 
ness to womanhood. And, above all, to 
Judy’s intense delight, they stimulated, 
rather than discouraged, her natural 
talent until her dancing became an art. 
Rhythm, poise, expression, came nat- 
urally to Judy; but to give her the 
foundation of technique, the best teach- 
ers obtainable were brought from New 
York. Grace and charm they could not 
give her, but they taught her tricks of 
the trade which displayed them more 
effectually and things which every 
dancer must know for her own safety. 

Naturally those teachers carried back 
stories which quickly reached the ears 





of Donovan, impressario of profes- 
sional entertainers. He was at his wits’ 
end to fill the calls for dancers result- 
ing from the craze which had swept the 
country. The girl’s name carried his 
memory back to the time when he still 
lived on that East Side where he was 
born, to a day when a hand organ— 
the first harbinger of spring in the ten- 
ement house district—signaled the end- 
ing of winter, and in the narrow street 
a graceful, elfin figure of a child pirou- 
etted with twinkling toes barely touch- 
ing the rough stones of the sidewall. 
Donovan knew the child, as every 
old-time resident of the district did, 
While he and Tim Corrigan had long 
since moved away to escape the 
crowded atmosphere, they were both 
still parishioners of Father Boyle and 
each knew and trusted the other. And 
so it happened—as a result of many 
long arguments in which Father Boyle 
took no small part—that when she left 
the convent, Judy Corrigan disap- 
peared and La Sinaloa, under the man- 
agement of Donovan, began her career. 
Gone were the high walls and strict 
conventions which had so jealously 
sheltered her for the past five years 
and to all outward appearances she en- 
joyed to the limit the freedom of that 
upper bohemia to which unquestioned 
premiership in her calling admitted her. 
In reality she was as strictly safe- 
guarded under the worldly eyes of 
Donovan, the spiritual supervision of 
Father Boyle, and the maternal minis- 
trations of Mary Corrigan, as she had 
ever been in the precincts of Our Lady 
of the Sacred Heart. No offer could 
tempt Donovan to accept for her an 
engagement of which he had the least 
doubt and La Sinaloa had no part in 
the studio gatherings and bizarre orgies 
which punctuate a certain phase of the 
great city’s gayeties. At the private 
houses where he permitted her to ap- 
pear, she was as much an honored guest 
as a highly paid performer and only 
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at Florian’s, rigidly exclusive, did she 
appear in public. 

Watching from the obscurity of the 
background, her guardians were secure 
in the belief that safety lay in numbers, 
for the girl’s admirers were legion, 
Judy honestly believed it, too, and un- 
suspecting and unsuspicious she danced 
and sang her way through that winter 
which made La Sinaloa famous, dis- 
tinguishing no one admirer above the 
others with her favors and loving the 
world which seemed intent only upon 
contributing to her joy of living in it, 
But, unsuspected by herself, there were 
other forces dormant within her which, 
once aroused, it would be as impossible 
to suppress as that passion for rhythmic 
motion which made her blood tingle 
at the opening note of a piece of music, 

Propinquity did its share in arousing 
them, for during that winter, Junior 
Rathbone honored the university with 
his presence only often enough to keep 
his name on the rolls. He had a table 
permanently reserved at  Florian’s, 
Also, the young athlete’s name was near 
the top of every exclusive social list 
in New York and, when he was not the 
host, he was invariably a welcome guest 
at every private entertainment which 
she honored. And then a person named 
Rabinowitz came from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, to buy goods for his Bon Ton 
Fashion Emporium and, incidentally, to 
play the deuce generally. 

After all, his effort was probably but 
the match to ignite the fuse, for human 
nature, a variety of circumstances, and’ 
the season combined to make the ex- 
plosion inevitable. Confident that un- 
der the protection of Florian his charge 
was secure, Donovan had slipped away 
to a far corner of the city on another 
bit of his widespread business and Mrs. 
Corrigan, satisfied with the chaperon- 
age of a couple of well-known socicty 
matrons who were to preside at Jun- 
ior’s projected supper party, went com- 
fortably to sleep, assured that Judy 
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would come to her later to give her a 
glowing account of the evening. 

Above all it was spring, that wizard 
whose power is not to be denied. And 
30, when Junior’s chivalrous champion- 
ship so quickly brought retribution to 
the person named Rabinowitz, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the hand- 
some youngster for the moment as- 
sumed godlike proportions in the girl’s 
startled eyes. Confused and not a little 
terrified by the first indignity which 
had ever been offered to her, in Don- 
ovan’s absence she unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted Junior’s proffered escort. Per- 
haps gratitude seconded her own de- 
sires and made her listen to his pas- 
sionate pleading. At any rate, she more 
than listened; she yielded; and before 
she realized fully what she had done, 
she left the squalid office of the Hobo- 
ken justice as the legal wife of Junior 
Rathbone, at just the time a person 
named Rabinowitz, badly battered as a 
result of the mischief he had wrought, 
slunk into a sleeper and started his re- 
turn to Memphis, Tennessee. 

Driving a high-powered roadster 
through the darkness of night is an 
absorbing business and Junior was suf- 
ficiently expert to be careful and give 
his undivided attention to it. So, as 
they raced over the highway, Judy 
had time to commune with herself and 
become a bit frightened at what she 
had done. She did not regret the thing 
itself, but only the manner of doing it. 
As she snuggled up to him, she knew 
that he had her heart long before she 
knew that she had lost it, and she would 


‘intrust her happiness to him as unhesitat- 


ingly as she trusted her physical safety 
to his skill in piloting the car through 
the darkness. But as the headlights 
illuminated a long stretch of high stone 
wall beside the highway, the full reali- 
zation of her indiscretion came to her. 
She recognized the barrier which for 
five happy years had sheltered her from 
the outside world. 
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In the eyes of the law, the words 
which that greasy magistrate had mum- 
bled in broken English over their 
clasped hands had made them man and 
wife, but to the Mother Superior and 
Sisters sleeping on the far side of the 
wall, to Father Boyle, to her own father 
and mother, to herself, there was no 
real marriage without the sanction of 
the Church! The convulsive clutch on 
his arm caused Junior to throw on the 
emergency and bting the car to a sud- 
den and complaining stop, by chance 
opposite that very marrow. wicket 
through which she had entered the con- 
vent five years before. 

Junior was a gentleman and in many 
ways wise beyond his years. Almost 
instantly he realized that the happiness 
or misery of all their futute lives must 
be decided then and there. And it was 
decided, for good or ill, before he drove 
away alone in the darkness after the 
bell had aroused a drowsy sister to open 
the door for a very troubled and dis-” 
tressed maiden, who nevertheless 
smiled through her tears. 

And as she sobbed out her story for 
the sympathetic ears of the Mother Su- 
perior, Junior sent a sheaf of telegrams 
which dropped like bombs in the peace- 
ful lives of many people, before retiring 
to the loneliness of the suite he had re- 
served at the Ritz. 


IV. 

Rathbone’s visit to the doctor con- 
vinced him that there are things which 
money cannot buy. With no more re- 
spect for his person than if it were 
the earthly tenement of a pauper in- 
stead of the pampered body of a multi- 
millionaire, he was thumped, prodded, 
measured, and explored; he was made 
to do things which to him seemed ut- 
terly childish, but which evidently had 
grave significance for the man who dic- 
tated them and watched the manner of 
performance. 
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“The magical elixir, or the little white 
powder which will counteract in a day 
your best efforts of thirty years to 
wreck a naturally rugged constitution, 
has not yet been discovered,” was the 
doctor’s verdict. “I might give you a 
stimulant which would enable you to 
carry on for a few months with stead- 
ily decreasing efficiency and to exist 
a few more in rapidly increasing mis- 
ery. But, while your condition is seri- 
ous, it is far from hopeless. You have 
enough left to build on and with tem- 
perance you may have many years of 
profitable and pleasant life ahead of 
you. I am not sufficiently radical to 
advise complete abstinence from work, 
but I counsel a liberal indulgence in 
play and, above all, absolute freedom 
from worry.” 

“Humph!” grunted the patient. “I 
suppose that means another yachting 
cruise, or going to the races. [I'll try 
to ease up on the work and I’ll do my 
best to learn to play, but you'll have to 
prescribe sleeping powders for a lot of 
troublesome people, if I am to have 
freedom from worry.” 

“Suppose you try meeting them half- 
way,” suggested the doctor; but his 
patient, who had obediently promised to 
revolutionize his method of life and 
sacrifice opportunities to make more 
millions, shook his head at the sugges- 
tion that he should bend his obstinacy. 

“T reckon I’ve got one punch left in 
me and I’m going to put it over, if it’s 
the last thing I do!” he snapped, and 
his fist clenched as his imagination con- 
jured the face which would shrink from 
the blow. It was not without beauty, 
but it was seductive, vampirish, las- 
civious and, of course, avaricious. The 
name suggested that it was dark of 
skin, the attributes with which his re- 
sentment had endowed its owner sup- 
plied conventional details of long, sen- 
suous eyes with alluring false lights in 
their depths, carmine lips parting in a 
sensual smile of invitation to reveal 
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small, white teeth, without betraying 
that they were as sharp as the fangs 
of a wolf and as venomous as a ser- 
pent. “There’s nothing in compromise, 
when you have the whip hand, doctor,” 
he concluded. “The best way to avoid 
worry is to smash the worrier; that’s 
always been my theory. I’ve proved it.” 
He went to his office prepared to do 
just that thing the following morning, 
and he did it most effectually with the 
first problem which presented itself, for 
jt happened to be one where his wealth 
made him omnipotent. A long cable- 
gram from Mrs, Rathbone put it be- 
fore him, an urgent appeal for him to 
assert his paternal authority with the 
daughter suddenly grown recalcitrant, 
to make her consent to the marriage 
which her mother desired for her. The 
daughter’s obstinacy, presumably stim- 
ulated by a sentimental attachment for 
some ineligible of her own choice in 
America, seemed to be the only ob- 
stacle; for Mrs. Rathbone assumed, as 
a matter of course, that he would do 
his share. That was merely to pay off 
the mortgages accumulated through 
three riotous generations on the family 
estates of the prospective bridegroom, 
settle the impressive list of his personal 
debts, restore the huge ancestral castle 
which had been stripped of every port- 
able thing of value and allowed to fall 
to ruin, and make a marriage settle- 
ment which would support the couple 
in the state to which American-born 
duchesses were accustomed. 
“Humph!” growled Rathbone as he 
finished reading it. “Wharton, just 
cable to Mrs. Rathbone that I’ve been 
ordered not to worry, so I’m not in 
the market for corroded coronets, or 
damaged dukes. Also, inform her that 


the London office has been instructed 
to reserve accommodations for her on 
the first available liner. By Jove, young 
man; you are actually smiling, which 
is more than Mrs. Rathbone will do 
when she receives that cable!” 
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“Faith, I'll do better than that; I'll t 


smiling through te 


“I wasn’t thinking of Mrs. Rathbone, 
sir!” protested Wharton, and Rath- 
bone’s eyes twinkled as he noted the 
flush which suffused his secretary’s 
face. 

“She wouldn’t have been my first 
guess,” he said dryly. “Now, having 
eliminated the duke, we'll flatten out 
the dancer. What time did Junior says 
he would be here?” 

“He’s here now, and Corrigan just 
telephoned that he was on the way.” 
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each you to dance!” answered Judy, 
ars of happiness. 


“Damn Corrigan; lét him wait! In 
spite of all the doctors in New York, 
I’m going to put business before pleas- 
ure this morning and I'll settle with 
Junior before I tell that wild Irishman 
where he and his bunch get off. Ask 
him to come in, Wharton.” The sec- 
retary hesitated and Rathbone looked 
at him impatiently. “What’s the mat- 
ter with you?” he demanded. “I’m not 
going to bite the boy; I'll save my teeth 
for Corrigan.” Wharton muttered 
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something which sounded like a pre- 
diction that there would be tough chew- 
ing ahead as he left the office and a 
moment later Junior entered, but the 
smile of welcome on his father’s face 
faded and he frowned when Corrigan 
followed close on his heels. 

“Sit down, Junior. Corrigan, I’ll ask 
you to wait outside for a few minutes; 
I’ve a little family matter to discuss.” 

“Excuse me, governor; I asked Mr. 
Corrigan to come in with me!” inter- 
rupted Junior. ‘No; please don’t get 
excited and be disagreeable. We want 
him to grant us a very great favor.” 

“What in blazes are you talking 
about?” exploded Rathbone furiously. 
Junior, whose confident manner sug- 
gested nothing of the repentant prodi- 
gal, implored Corrigan to keep quiet. 

“We've a whole lot to falk about, 
governor,” he said soothingly. “There 
is, I am sure, a misunderstanding. Mr. 
Corrigan doesn’t seem to approve of 
your moral character. In fact, he so 
thoroughly disapproves of some things 
which you have done and are doing— 
unconsciously, I am sure—that he re- 
fuses to approve of my marriage to his 
daughter on_which my happiness de- 
pends.” Rathbone stared at him. 

“Son, am I crazy? Are you, or is 
the whole world mad?” he asked in be- 
wilderment. “Isn’t this story, that you 
are already married, true?” 

“There seems to be a misunderstand- 
ing about that, too, governor. Your 
moral character isn’t the only thing 
about which Mr. Corrigan and I hold 
different opinions,’ answered Junior 
quickly, forestalling a threatened out- 
burst from Corrigan. ‘Just one mo- 
ment before you say anything more. 
The young lady, who has been dancing 
at Florian’s under the name of La 
Sinaloa, was in private life Judy Cor- 
rigan. Night before last she became 
Mrs. Reginald Rathbone, junior, in 
name only!” He added the last three 
words hastily, glancing at Corrigan. 


“Wait a minute, son; there seems to 
be something the matter with my brain. 
I’ve got to have time to get this straight 
in my mind!” exclaimed Rathbone 
hopelessly, and, while the appeal was 
made to his son, it was at Corrigan’s 
face that he looked during a long minute 
of silence. A strong, honest face it was, 
with eyes which met his unflinchingly. 
There was the long upper lip of his 
race; the straight, firm mouth of the 
fighter; the square, aggressive chin 
which suggested a determination as 
strong as his own. As he looked at it 
and realized that he was the father of 
the girl who had masqueraded under 
the name of La Sinaloa, the face which 
his imagination had conjured as the 
likeness of the woman who had trapped 
his son grew blurred and _ indistinct. 
And when he turned and looked at 
Junior, it faded completely. 

“T’d better be getting on with it; it’s 
such a mix-up that it’s going to take a 
bit of time to straighten it at the best, 
and I’m naturally impatient,” con- 
tinued Junior. “Mr. Corrigan has been 
flattering enough to say that the only 
thing he has against me is that I per- 
suaded his daughter to love me and 
commit the indiscretion of marrying 
me. He has expressed himself as pre- 
ferring to see her take the veil in the 
convent to which I escorted her im- 
mediately after the ceremony than be 
married to me.” 

“What’s that?’ exploded Rathbone 
furiously, and this time Corrigan was 
not to be silenced. 

“That’s what, Rathbone!” he said 
grimly, his eyes flashing. “The boy 
is after telling the truth. I meant what 
I said, and what I said I stand by to 
you. I’ve fought you, Rathbone, tooth 
and nail, and I’ll fight you again!” 

“You'll have enough fighting to sat- 
eisfy even an Irishman before I’ve fin- 
ished with you, and I’ll be on my feet 
in the ring after you’ve taken the 
count!” retorted Rathbone, squaring his 
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shoulders at the prospect. “But what 
in blazes has that to do with this mat- 
ter, or with my moral character? I 
met you as the president of a great cor- 
poration, bound to protect the interests 
of the owners who intrusted their in- 
terests to me; you spoke for the men 
working for it, making demands which 
I considered unreasonable. It isn’t a 
personal matter with me and I didn’t 
hold you personally responsible. I am 
paid to do the best I can to earn divi- 
dends. I assume that the unign pays 
you to fight for it.” 

“I’m not here now on the union's 
time nor the union’s business!” broke 
in Corrigan, a dangerous glint in his 
eyes. “There'll be a word to say of 
that later on, President Rathbone, and 
a word you'll listen to, But now I’m 
talking to Robber Rathbone, Rathbone 
with more money than he knows what 
to do with, but whose greedy hands 
wring the pennies from the poor.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Rathbone furi- 
ously. “Junior, will you put this luna- 
tic out, or shall I call the police?” 

“You'll listen, or you'll hear the truth 
in a way you'll like still less!’ broke 
in Corrigan. “Aye, ’tis a fine story 
it'll be making for the papers: the son 
of Millionaire Rathbone trying to marry 
little Judy Corrigan, born in Robber 
Rathbone’s bad tenements! Faith, 
they’ll print that, never fear.” 

“Ah, now we’re getting down to busi- 
ness; blackmail, isn’t it?” Junior 
leaned forward quickly. The sneer on 
his father’s face brought a quick 
clenching of Corrigan’s fist. 

. Now that you have brought me into 
it, ’ll speak for myself, Mr. Corrigan!” 
he said, placing one hand on his arm 
and raising the other to silence his 
father. “Let’s have no misunderstand- 
ing that can be avoided. Governor, he’s 
speaking of that tenement-house prop- 
erty you own down on the lower East 
Side.” 
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Claimed Rathbone. “That’s out of my 
line of investments, Junior; you're 
barking up the wrong tree.” 

“No, I am not, governor. She title 
is in your name and I inquired about 
it in the outer offices,” answered Junior 
gravely. “I could not believe it myself 
after going through the~district wit! 
Father Boyle last night; I didn’t want 
to, for never have I seen greater misery 
nor imagined such degradation. You 
have owned it for seven years. It had 
started going to the bad when you 
bought it; it’s gone down with seven- 
league boots since then. You needn’t 
send out for information, governor; 
I’ve made all the inquiries and have jt 
at my finger tips.” He spoke quietly, 
but with the confidence of a man sure 
of his facts. Rathbone calmed down. 

“Perhaps you are right, son. I be- 
lieve that I do own some property down 
there, but I never thought of it as 
tenement houses. I bought it some 
years ago by the map, when we con- 
templated building a freight terminal 
there. When we temporarily aban- 
doned that scheme, I’m afraid I forgot 
about it. It must have been managed 
in the routine way, from this office.” 

“It has and it hasn’t, governor. I 
discovered the whole truth before I 
came in here,” said Junior quickly. 
“Hold on, Corrigan; you’ve had your 
say and I want to show you that the 
guess I made for you and Father Boyle 
last night was a good one. Governor, 
this is out of your line, so far out that 
I knew you couldn’t have the slightest 
conception of the actual disgraceful 
conditions. I saw them at firsthand 
last night, under the guidance of the 
priest of the parish in which the prop- 
erties lie; the miseries of it were bad 
enough, but the indecencies were worse. 
I found out on the spot that the actual 
management was in the hands of local 
agents; I even met one of the brutes, 
and he would have made Shylock look 
like an angel of mercy. They used the 
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power of your name as a shield. Cor- 
rigan is right, an inspector would think 
twice before turning in a report which 
would displease you.” 

“Wait!” exclaimed Rathbone; but 
Junior intercepted his hand before his 
finger reached the button on his desk. 

“That isn’t necessary. I told you 
that I already had all the information,” 
he continued quietly. “They can’t tell 
you much’of the details up here; they 
are interested only in the financial side 
and, as it pays better than twelve per 
cent on the investment, they don’t ask 
questions. You have never seen it and 
the income just about covers the out- 
lay for your deer forest in Scotland 
which you have never seen either. But 
I have seen it, and I know just what 
that twelve per cent means in the way 
of human misery, of dwarfed and 
stunted children, of young men ruined 
and young girls contaminated. Father 
Boyle pointed out things that made my 
blood hot and something which made 
my heart ache. He took me to the 
house, to the very room, where Judy 
was born twenty years ago. I'll not 
tell you what I found there, but it made 
me understand why Tim Corrigan felt 
that he would rather see Judy a clois- 
tered nun than ” He broke off and 
jumped forward, startled by the ashi- 
ness which had crept beneath the tan 
on his father’s face. 

“Junior, you would have believed of 
me that I knew these conditions ?” 

“No, sir; that he would not!’’ blurted 
out Corrigan, as quick to offer sym- 
pathy as to flame to anger. “Faith and 
I thought I’d have to be after thrashing 
the son before I could get to tell the 
old man what’s been working in my 
mind this many-a day!” 

“Humph!” grunted Rathbone, pull- 
ing himself together and looking at 
Corrigan with a peculiar expression in 
his eyes. “I reckon you won't find it 
necessary to say anything at all—and 
you couldn’t lick him, anyway. He’s 


not afraid of you, Corrigan, and I don’t 
want you to think that I am, just be- 
cause I’m going to give orders to pull 
those rookeries down. I’m doing that 
for my own self-respect; I had no idea 
of the conditions.” 

“Don’t go off at half cock, gover- 
nor!” protested Junior, smiling. ‘Pull- 
ing them down won't cure the evil; it 
will only scatter it and you’d better have 
expert advice before you act, so I'll 
call the expert in.” Without waiting 
for permission he opened the door and 
a moment later Father Boyle joined 
them. <A twinkle came to his shrewd, 
kindly eyes as he looked from face to 
face and smilingly acknowledged Jun- 
ior’s introduction to his father. 

“TI was right, Father!” exclaimed 
Junior triumphantly. “The governor 
didn’t have the slightest suspicion of 
the conditions you’ve been fighting 
against down in your parish. When I 
told him, he threatened to do something 
rash, to obliterate the whole business, 
which is his way of dealing with things 
which bother him. He wanted you to 
come in so that he could tell you that 
you are to have a free hand to deal 
with the whole matter as you see best.” 

“Hold on, son; I said nothing of the 
kind!” interrupted Rathbone, but Jun- 
ior laughed at his protest. 

“IT know you did not, but you are 
going to,” he said confidently. “Whar- 
ton told me what the doctor ordered 
and I’m going to cut out worry for you. 
Father Boyle and I talked it over on 
the spot and he showed me that what 
I wanted to do and what you just pro- 
posed would not be wise. The whole 
tenement district is crowded and it 
wouldn’t help matters to make that con- 
dition worse.. A general housecleaning 
and then scientific remodeling is the 
remedy, and he is just the man to direct 
the whole thing. I know you won't let 
a few thousand stand in the way of 
doing it right, so that is settled and we 
can get on with the more important mat- 
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ter. You are satisfied with this, Mr. 
Corrigan?” 

Corrigan glanced at Rathbone. There 
was the suggestion of a return of bel- 
ligerence and defiance in his eyes. 

“As Tim Corrigan, I suppose I'll 
have to be, but I’m not talking as the 
union delegate,” answered Corrigan. 

“Be aisy, Tim!’ remonstrated the 
prie-t. “It’s the fine, good will that 
Mr. Rathbone is after showing. Sure, 
sir, it’s a fine boy you have and it’s 
proud: you’d been of him, could you 
have heard him last night, giving us all 
the lie when we told him what we'd 
come to believe of you down in my 
parish.” 

“T suppose I’ll have to stand for it, 
or make him out a liar,” assented Rath- 
bone, but no one of the trio was de- 
ceived by his bluff of reluctance. “Go 
as far as you like in cleaning up down 
there, if you think that’s better than 
tearing down. If the boy was wise 
encugh to know I was straight when 
you all said I was a crook and seemed 
to have the goods on me to prove it, 
I reckon I can take his estimate of 
you.” 

“Then how about this other matter? 
Can’t we bring it to as happy an end- 
ing?” plead Junior eagerly and again 
belligerence met defiance as Corrigan 
and Rathbone looked at each other. 

“T’ll have the advice of counsel be- 
fore I commit myself any further!” 
protested Rathbone. “Son, tell Whar- 
ton to ask Mr. Melrose to come over 
here. Now, Corrigan, just where do 
we stand? Are we going to fight, 
or——” 

“Faith, and you are going to be two 
reasonable men!” volunteered Father 
Boyle before Corrigan could answer 
and, with a promptness which sug- 
gested conspiracy, Mr. Melrose came 
through the door, escorting the pretti- 
est, daintiest and most demure young 
woman that Rathbone had looked on 
in many a day. 
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There was no suggestion of ashiness 
beneath the tan on his face; the very 
tan itself was lost in the flush which 
suffused it as he looked at her and 
remembered the dancing girl which his 
imagination had pictured. 

“Rathbone, I see that you have settled 
Junior, so I suppose I had better carry 
out my instructions,” said Melrose 
dryly. His eyes twinkled as Junior, 
despite Corrigan’s forbidding gesture, 
stepped over and slipped his arm about 
the girl’s slender waist. 

“Humph! Sit down, Corrigan, and, 
Melrose, you shut up!” exclaimed 
Rathbone. ‘Now see here, my doctor 
told me to avoid worry and said some- 
thing about meeting people halfway, but 
how in blazes am I going to carry out 
that last advice if no one will have 
the civility to introduce me?” 

Corrigan looked at the girl, his hon- 
est blue eyes shining with pride and 
love. 

“faith, I'll do that little thing! Mr. 
Rathbone, meet my daughter, Judy Cor- 
rigan.” 

Rathbone stepped forward with out- 
stretched hand, but Junior interposed. 

“That’s not quite right, governor; 
she’s Mrs. Reginald Rathbone, junior,” 
he protested. 

“There was something else the doc- 
tor told me, my dear,” said Rathbone 
as he took the girl’s slender hands in 
his and looked into the depths of the 
honest, fearless, blue eyes on a level 
with his own. “He told me to play, 
but I’ve been so busy making money 
that I forgot to learn how to do it. 
Do you think, if I forgot business and 
got acquainted with you young people, 
that you would have the patience to 
teach me?” The blue eyes twinkled 
and then grew moist as they met the 
wistfulness in his, 

“Faith, Pll do better than that; I'll 
teach you to dance!” answered Judy, 
smiling through tears of happiness. 
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When the public grows tired of the ‘“‘sweet kid,’’? baby-doll screen 


star, what is she to do? 


HE had come to quarrel with Joe 
Hale, to tell him that she was 
going to break her contract, and 

to hold over his head the threat that 
every one would want to sign her, 
“Corinne Clyde, the little aristocrat of 
the screen.” Instead, she sat huddled 
down in the big chair by his desk, her 
great blue eyes filled with blinding 
tears, while he sauntered up and down 
and told her, between puffs on his cigar, 
just why he was glad to have her go. 
“You see, your box-office value’s 
about gone. You're the baby-doll type, 
the sweet kid, and the public’s tired of 
sweet kids. They’re howling for reg- 
ular acting; they want either plain, 
back-to-the-farm stuff or big emotional 
types that wear stunning clothes, and 
you're not emotional.” His thin, clean- 
cut face was just comfortably com- 
passionate. “The pretty little girly 
girly screen star isn’t the headliner any 
more. That’s why I gave Janet Vail 
that entrance you wanted, that you’re 
rowing about now. I’m grooming her 
for big parts. She’s the type that can 


Here’s the story of what Corinne Clyde did. 


make the Broadway folks think they 
wish they lived on a farm, and the farm 
folks believe they’ve got something on 
Broadway. Good small-town stuff; 
that’s what brings us the money.” 
“But you picked these other parts 
for me, Joe; you taught me to be just 
cute.” She pushed back her yellow 
curls and looked up at him, even 
younger and more appealing than she 
was on the screen. “I could learn to 
be emotional and wear clothes, too—if 
you'd teach me.” Her voice caught 
on the last words, and she slumped 
down in the big chair again, twisting 
her bag till she broke its jeweled clasp. 
Joe Hale smiled a little as he looked 
down at her; she was such a baby, and 
she had come here to defy him! 
“°Tisn’t just teaching that does it; 
you’ve got to feel. You never really 
got into the front rank of the cutie 
stars, you know, because you looked 
sweet and the rest of the cast did the 
acting,” he answered at last. “And 
now—well, I don’t know, sCorinne; 


maybe—still, I don’t know, either.” 
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“All right; you needn’t. Other peo- 
ple will jump to get me when they 
know I’ve left you. Why, the Green 
Circle people ai 

“Yes, the Green Circle people * 
he drawled the words with an intona- 
tion that, in its mockery, undermined 
her wrath, 
by-nights turns out stuff that’s nothing 
but chunks of the vice committee’s re- 
port. They never get it into a first- 
run house and you know it. It’s filthy. 
And you know, too, that when it’s 
known that I’ve let you out, there won’t 
be any mad scramble to sign you up, 
not by any decent producer. No, sir, 
Corinne; you’re done when you leave 
me, so far as big stuff is concerned.” 

She leaned back and studied him, her 
mind making ‘futile efforts to find the 
one way of reaching him. Trim, alert, 
irreproachable of manners when _ it 
seemed wise, and of dress always, he 
would have seemed superior to her even 
without the sardonic expression that 
made her feel so helpless. Yet she 
knew that he had fought his way up 
to the pinnacle where he stood, that his 
grandparents were immigrants, that his 
father had married an American wife 
with an eye to having just such a son 
as Hale, a son who would change the 
foreign name to an American one, and 
lay firm hold on the-more obvious prin- 
ciples which seemed to make an Amer- 
ican gentleman. Hale had told her all 
about it in the days before he decided 
to ignore his start in life. And it was 
characteristic of him that neither she 
nor any of the competitors who knew 
his history dared remind him of it. 
To all intents he was merely Joseph 
Hale, who stood for the best in motion- 
picture making so far as it was finan- 
cially expedient, and who had been in- 
vited by foreign governments to. make 
pictures for them, and occasionally was 
invited to hobnob with some of the 








-lesser lights of society. 


And yet, rapidly as he had risen, 


“Why, that bunch of fly-. 


Corinne had always seemed essential 
to him; she could hardly believe in his 
readiness to let her go now. Even with 
his cool gray eyes smiling mockingly 
at her, she could summon up the past, 
the days when he and she had fought 


‘off creditors side by side, and worked 


together all night in the cutting room, 
helping old “Daddy” Banks get a fea- 
ture ready in time to catch the first-run 
houses in the South on time. Some- 
times they had taken a hand in making 
the sets. And through it all they had 
been happy together, though Joe had 
never made love to her, and she hadn’t 
wanted him to. 

“Mustn’t let you get shopworn, kid,” 
he had told her once, when they were 
out on location on a coast steamer, and 
he and she were sitting up on deck 
after the rest of the company had gone 
to bed. “Success comes first. After 
that—well, then there'll be time for 
most anything, eh?” 

And she had agreed happily, watch- 
ing the clouds scud across the mackerel 
sky. She had dreams of her own, 
dreams of becoming a great actress and 
marrying out of the industry and into 
society, as some of the stars had done. 
Society was a goal Joe Hale desired, 
she knew; perhaps she’d reach it first! 

But now the bubble was broken! He 
was right about the slimness of her 
chances with other producers if he let 
her go; she knew that. And if he said 
she was done, she was. Nobody knew 
the state of the market better than he 
did. It was a lovely, heartbreaking lit- 
tle face that she lifted to his at last. 

“Then—what am I going to do, Joe?” 
she asked. “I’ve got to go on earning 
money, you know. I’ve got ma and 
dad to support, and we haven’t saved 
much of anything. It takes so much to 
keep going, somehow. What’ll I do?” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking.” He be- 
gan to tramp up and down again, then 
stopped and leaned against the desk be- 
side her chair. “There’s a chance for 
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you, a bully good one, if you want to 
take it. Suppose you go to Paris for a 
year, wear stunning clothes, go every- 
where, have a good time, stop being a 
kid.” He flicked his cigar contemptu- 
ously at her little velvet suit. “You 
could go to the big theaters, dine at 
the restaurants, study the actresses, go 
to a modiste who’d design clothes that 
would make you over. You're just raw 
material now, except for what I’ve done 
for you. You'd have a corking time— 
Lord, what a time you’d have!” Hale 
had a golden voice that caressed his 
words and made Corinne glowingly 
happy. “Then we'd bring you back, 
launch you in a couple of pictures made 
from big stage successes, and there you 
are! Made forever!” 

“Oh, Joe! Oh, I’d love it!” Her 
words tumbled over each other as she 
tried to voice her enthusiasm. “I— 
why, I could sail next week! We've 
only got a couple of retakes to make 
on ‘Sweet Susan,’ haven’t we? And 
you could fix up an advance on my 
new contract p 

“Advance? On your new contract? 
But, my dear, you haven’t got a new 
one yet, and the old one expires in a 
month or two. You've drawn about 
all that was coming on that one too, 
I believe.” 

“But I thought—why, you said you’d 
put me on when I got back,” she fal- 
tered. It was a bewildering game and 
she was lost in jts mazes. 

“Yes, I said I'd put you on later. 
But meanwhile—well, Wall Street’s 
come into the firm now, you know; we 
can’t just hand out money hit or miss, 
the way we used to. Can’t do a thing 
for you’ there, kid.” 

She stared at him uncomprehend- 
ingly. She had thought she knew him 
so well, as well as she did this familiar 
office, with its flamboyant posters ad- 
vertising his biggest productions, some 
of her pictures among them, and its 
autographed photographs of some of 








the stars he had made. Yet to-day he 
was a new Joe Hale, kind one instant 
and cruel the next. 

“Then I can’t go.” She tried hard 
to keep her voice steady, to hide her 
dismay until she got away alone some- 
where. P 

“But it’s the only thing for you, child. 
And—well, I’ve got a plan. I’m going 
over the first of the month; why not 
go with me?” 

From the blunt way in which he 
brought it out, she knew how moved 
he was, and that astonished her almost 
as much as his words. She had never 
seen him so ill at ease before; it was 
hard for her to hedge and pretend that 
she didn’t understand, with this unex- 
pected glimpse of him holding her at- 
tention. And she felt* suddenly very 
tired, too, as if something from which 
she had been running very fast had 
caught up with her. 

“But I thought you said the 
money * she began. 

“I'd take care of that. Oh, you know 
what I mean, Corinne; you’re twenty, 
even though we have kept you a kid. 
And you know I’m crazy about you, 
and always have been, only I couldn't 
afford to show it. And now—why, I'll 
show you Paris by moonlight, kid. 
You've got to have love come right once 
in your life, if you’re going to make it 
real to folks who haven’t had it. And 
I’ll show you what it is so you'll never 
forget. Paris—dancing and music and 
love; you and me looking out over its 
roofs at night, with a violin playing 
somewhere off below, and all the world 
shut out. Oh, you know I can make 





.you realize what love can be, honey; 


you know darned well I can. Half 
the people in the world lose out on 
life; are you going to do that, too, or 
are you going to come with me and 
find out what it can be? Can I tele- 
phone ’em to keep the bridal suite for 
us on that boat that sails Tuesday?” 
He bent suddenly and laid his cheek 
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against hers, and a quick wave of affec- 
tion for him surged over her. He had 
done so much for her, he would do so 
much more. The thought of facing 
things without him, of trailing around 
to the different offices and trying to see 
the casting directors and get a part in 
something or other—there wouldn’t be 
any need of all that, if she went with 
him. She wouldn’t have to tell ma and 
dad she was out of a 
job either, and face 
the things they’d say 
to her; she had 
winced at the thought 
of that a few mo- 
ments before. And 
she’d have what she’d 
always wanted—a 
good time. 

“But—but why not 
marry me, Joe?” she 
asked finally. She 
hadn’t wanted to ask 
that question, was al- 
most surprised when 
she heard her own 
voice, and yet she 
couldn’t help feeling 
glad that it was out. 

“Marry you? Oh, 
impossible!” He left 
his place on the arm 
of her chair and be- 
gan to tramp around 
again. Marriage was 
a business to him, he 
explained ; it must be 
a means of establish- 
ing him in the world, 
of giving him social 
standing, which, in 
turn, would make his 
work amount to that 
much more. He'd 
got to be more than 
just a maker of pic- 
tures; he had got to 
seem to belong in the 
world where he was 


— 


just an occasional guest now. And 
then he came back to her side, to take 
her in his arms and advance a dozen 
plausible arguments that made his stand 
seem the only right one, and to tell her 
of the gifts he’d buy for her when they 
reached Paris, for she was surely go- 
ing with him, wasn’t she? 

Corinne wondered at her own tenac- 
ity in refusing, and wished with all her 





“Don’t be so upset, kid; don’t cry. Forget it, and come over 
to see Glory Jordan work. She’s doing what you'll do in a year, 


if you’re not a fool.” 
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heart that she could say that she would 
go; that would make it all so easy. Yet 
somehow the words wouldn’t come. At 
the thought of accepting his plan a feel- 
ing of revulsion amounting almost to 
nausea swept over her, and she dropped 
her head on her hands and sobbed. 
Hale’s hands, warm and eager, on her 
shoulders, his words that painted such 
glowing pictures of their happiness to- 
gether, brought an emotional response 
that almost overcame her, yet she could 
not give in, 

“Oh, well, all right! Let’s drop it 
for to-day. Wait till to-morrow to 
make up your mind.” Hale stalked off 
at last to the farther end of the room, 
his hands clenched deep in his pockets. 
“Don’t be so upset, kid; don’t cry.” 
His own voice was ragged, and he 
jerked out the words uneasily. Then, 
as a strident blast of a whistle came 
from below, he threw back the curtains 
veiling a window that looked on the 
studio floor half a story below. “Here, 
forget it, and come over-to see Glory 
Jordan work. She’s doing what you'll 
do in a year, if you’re not a fool.” 

Grateful for the brief respite, 
Corinne dabbed at her eyes with the 
handkerchief he offered and joined him 
at the window. Even before she 
reached it, the familiar “Lights-camera- 
action,” muffled by the director’s mega- 
phone, came to her. 

On the floor below was a small pool 
formed by the studio tank; around it 
poplars stood, and near its edge a 
marble seat, delicately curved as the 
new moon. A woman sat there. Beau- 
tifully molded, svelte, exquisite, she 
secmed to be the embodiment of all ro- 
mance, and made only for love. Her 
face would have been remarkable for 
its delicate contours even without the 
great dark eyes whose expression made 
Hale beat his hands in ecstasy. 

“Beautiful—beautiful!” he 
mured. “She is wonderful.” 

“But she didn’t go abroad,” protested 
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Corinne, suddenly hopeful. “Why, she 
was just a Folies chorus girl; don’t you 
remember? And she went into a stock 
company somewhere that noobdy’d. ever 
heard of, and worked,” 

“Yes, and worked!” Hale bit off the 
last word almost savagely. ‘People 
talk now only of her success, of the 
way she came back to Broadway and 
made a hit in legitimate drama as a big 
emotional actress. They rave about her 
personality. But what about the rest 
of it? What about the time when she 
was living in a bedroom without heat, 
and slaving her head off in that same 
stock company, learning a part one 
week and rehearsing it while she played 
another? She ate stuff she’d forgotten 
was used for food, and the one half 
day she had to herself each week she 
spent washing out things and fixing her 
stage clothes. She had to learn to 
walk right, and had to take elocution 
and make herself a voice. She told me 
about it the other day, right here in 
this office. She said if she had it to do 
again she’d give up, that what she’s 
got now isn’t worth it. Think you've 
got more grit than she has?” 

She hadn’t; Corinne knew that all 
too well. She shrank back into herself 
now, crestfallen. It was so long since 
she’d had to do anything but please Joe 
Hale that the very thought of hard 
work terrified her, made her doubt her 
own ability. 

“Cut!” called the director down be- 
low, and Glory Jordan, sauntering off 
the set, lifted her dark eyes to Hale. 
They were eyes that could never be 
commonplace, eyes whose warmth and 
subtle understanding made her slight- 
est movement significant. Now, as she 
wrapped a cloak of shimmering gold 
tissue about her and looked up at Hale 
with a summoning tilt of her beautiful 
head, he was galvanized into action. 

“She wants me. I must go.” He 


was halfway to the door before Corinne 
“See you to-morrow, kid.’ 


realized it. 
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“Wait!” Corinne didn’t know she 
was jealous; she only knew that an- 
other woman had called Hale and he 
was leaving her. And she could call 
him back, just now, even from Glory 
Jordan; later, when she no longer 
worked for him, when she had no con- 
tract with any one, oh, later what would 
become of her? 

“Yes?” Hale merely paused at the 
door, glancing back over his shoulder. 

“Do you still—that is, shall I—oh, 
Joe, do you still want me to go to Paris 
with you?” 

“Do I?” He was beside her in- 
stantly. “Why, kid—oh, you know 
how I feel about it. Do you mean it? 
Will you really go?” 

His voice, warm with love for her, 
thrilled its way straight to her heart, 
yet even then she could only stammer 
out a half-frightened, “I guess so— 
maybe,” and scurry down the stairs to 
the street. 

Yet later she began to wonder if she 
had meant even that. It was so hard 
to know what to do, not to have any 
one to ask about it. She could have 
gone to her mother, but somehow she 
felt afraid of the answer she might re- 
ceive ; her mother saw all things through 
the dollar sign. 

That night she thought it all over, 
sitting by the window of her bonbon- 
like room in the Riverside Drive apart- 
ment which her mother had made a per- 
fect expression of what the poor be- 
lieve the rich enjoy. And she had 
come to but one decision, that she 
wished Hale had left her in the depart- 
ment store where she was acting as 
model for young girls’ clothes when he 
had found her. 

She had been happy then, living up 
in the Bronx in a dark, cluttered flat, 
with her mother hanging out of the 
window to visit with the neighbors, and 
with company for nearly every meal. 
Looking down on the thronging busses 
and automobiles of the Drive, she re- 
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membered Chris Danker and his motor 
cycle, and also wished she could once 
more hurry away from the crowded 
dinner table to scramble into a clean 
middy and white skirt and rush out to 
clamber up behind Chris and go scud- 
ding away through the summer night to 
White Plains and back. 

Now she had no friends. Joe Hale 
had unobtrusively eliminated all the old 
ones, and, determined to make her a 
lady, had kept her from forming new 
ones. Some day she could make the 
right kind of acquaintances, he told her ; 
that day had come for him, but not for 
her, somehow. Bertha Hulse, the jan- 
itor’s drab, lanky daughter, who acted 
as maid for Corinne, was. her only 
friend. Evenings she wandered around 
the apartment, read the motion-picture 
trade papers, or perhaps played the vic- 
trola, while her mother rocked steadily 
and perused the continued stories in 
the evening newspapers. When she 
bought that victrola, Corinne had had 
some vague idea that it would bring 
with it scenes such as those advertised 
in the magazines by its manufacturers 
—groups of young people dancing and 
singing and having a lot of fun. The 
people in the apartment upstairs seemed 
to have that kind of fun with theirs, 
but, of course, Corinne didn’t know 
them. Sometimes the boy from the 
studio brought in her fan mail, and 
occasionally Hale dropped in, hand- 
some in the dinner coat he so loved to 
wear, to discuss a new production or 
the next day’s work. But it was pretty 
lonesome, always. 

And now, if she accepted Hale’s 
offer, things would be wonderful; her 
cheeks glowed at the thought; and a 
fluttering feeling came in her throat. 
Why should she care, anyway? Who 
knew her, after all? She hadn’t any 
friends; what did it matter if she did 
go off with Hale? Making a valiant 
effort to cling to that point of view, she 
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It was a hodgepodge: affair, the recital of Bertha Hulse’s love affair hind him, 
that Corinne finally drew forth, and its telling was punctuated by felt 


dull, painful sobs. 


hurried into bed, only to lie awake 
through the dragging hours and face 
the next day still wretched with inde- 
cision. 

Hale came out to the curb when her 
car stopped at the studio entrance early 
in the afternoon. 

“Got a new dressing room for you, 
Corinne,” he told her, glowing with an- 
ticipation of her pleasure. “No need 
of your going way upstairs to your 
old one to make the changes you’ll need 
for these shots to-day. How do you 
like this? Pretty slick, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, Joe, it’s—it’s lovely!” she cried, 
entering the little inclosure that had 
been set apart for her. It was formed 


of high screens, and, 
standing just at the 
edge of the set where 
she would work, was 
flooded with the blue- 


white glare of the 
Klieg lights on an ~ 


overhead rack. A 
sunlight arc was be- 
ing tested, and cast a 
brilliant white ray 
just above her head. 
And yet within the 
little room, with its 
gayly cushioned 
chaise longue and 
tiny dressing table 
heaped with flowers, 
there was peace. In 
the great spaces of 
the studio it was like 
a miniature altar to 
beauty. As Hale, 
with a pathetic little 
effort to attain the 
gallantry of the 
world he worshiped, 
kissed her hand and 
turned away to 
close the screens be- 
Corinne 
overwhelmingly 

grateful. It would be 
nice to have him always taking care of 
her, 

“I brought down your things from 
upstairs,” announced Bertha Hulse, 
coming in with an armful of clothes 
and Corinne’s make-up box. As she 
dropped down on a chair to kick off 
her pumps and slip out of her street 
dress, Corinne regarded the girl with 
sudden, unaccustomed thoughtfulness. 
She herself was going to be so happy 
soon—that is, perhaps. But Bertha 
Hulse never would be; surely her life 
could never be anything but dreary. 

“Ever been in love, Bertha?” she 
asked idly. 


“Me?” There was a sudden change 
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in her. Mechanically she walked across 
the room, her dull eyes fixed on the 
floor. ‘Yes, once I was in love,” she 
said at last, slumping down miserably 
at Corinne’s feet. 

“Honestly, Bertha? Honestly? Tell 
me about it.” 

“Yes, honestly. And if it hadn’t been 
for you—well ” She hunched over 
with her head in her hands, sobbing 
hopelessly, yet somehow as if it were a 
relief to cry unchecked. 

It was a hodgepodge affair, the re- 
cital of Bertha Hulse’s love affair that 
Corinne finally drew forth, and its tell- 
ing was punctuated by dull, painful 
sobs. It was the sort of story which 
illumines the days of many of those 
who throng a city’s streets, who make 
one wonder why, even to them, their 
lives can seem worth living. 

It told of her days as an elevator 
girl in a shoddy office building, and 
of her meeting with Danny Gilson, and 
his walking home with her often, and 
taking her to the Palisades when spring 
came. And there it blossomed, glori- 
ously, into full-blown romance, when 
Danny told her how he cared for her, 
and she said that she cared, too. And 
then tragedy came, relentless, implaca- 
ble when one was poor and had nothing 
with which to fight it. 

“It was Danny’s brother. He was a 
guard on the subway, and some guy 
ran to crowd into the train, when the 
door was already shuttin’, and Danny’s 
brother tried to get him out, and so 
he was crushed instead. 

“And then’”—Bertha Hulse paused to 
draw a long breath, eloquent of the 
brief time when she had known dig- 
nity and importance in the eyes of her 
world—‘then he called for Danny, 
when he lay dyin’, and made him prom- 
ise to marry Floss, his wife, and take 
care of her and the kids. Floss, she 
was awful flighty, and all alone, and 
needed somebody who'd see after her 
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and all. So Danny, he promised; he 
couldn’t do nothin’ else.” 

“And gave you up?” 

“He couldn’t do nothin’ else,” Bertha 
Hulse reiterated. Here, as everywhere, 
she had accepted limitatiéns and made 
no effort to overcome them. Danny 
had married Floss after a decent inter- 
val during which Bertha Hulse had 
hoped on, bravely. But Danny had 
gone on loving her. Things looked too 
dreary if he tried to stop. And he had 
come to her only a week before the 
wedding, when the ache of despair got 
too bad, with a plan. 

“It was for over Labor Day, see?” 
Bertha Hulse smiled when she came to 
that part, dwelling lovingly on each de- 
tail. “And a friend of Danny’s asked 
if he didn’t want his little shack over 
at Rockaway Beach, just’ three rooms 
and a porch looking over the ocean. 
He’d kind of patched the place together 
out of secondhand lumber he’d picked 
up when houses was being wrecked, but 
it was awful cute, he said. And on 
the Saturday morning—no, the Friday 
night—we was to take the Brighton 
Beach elevated to the end of the line, 
and then the boat, and walk a little 
ways, and we'd be there, and stay till 
Monday morning. Just that time we'd 
have, and we'd never forget.” 

The hasty admission that it was 
wrong, the plea that somehow this was 
different, hardly reached Corinne. 

“But then—well, then, the Thursday 
night it was, we went to the movies, 
Floss and Danny and me. It was a 
picture of yours, ‘For Her Soul’s Sake,’ 
and I was crazy about you then. I 
didn’t mind them leaving me out when 
I had you. And I felt like I’d ‘be tell- 
ing you what I was going to do, some- 
how. 

“But after I’d watched you just a 
little while on the screen, I knew I 
couldn’t go. I thought of what you’d 
say to me if I knew you really, and 
how bad you'd feel if I went ahead 
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and did what was wrong, and I knew 
I couldn’t. And that was all. Next 
day Danny went to Bridgeport to see 
about a job, and I went over and helped 
Floss pack his things, all his new shirts 
and a tie he’d been going to wear the 
first time when we went together, and 
that was all.” 

Even after Bertha Hulse had slipped 
out into the studio, making some pre- 
text to get away and escape the shame- 
faced aftermath of her confession, 
Corinne crouched on the floor. And 
then at last she rose, a slim little figure 
in her silken knickerbockers and cami- 
sole, with the blue glare of the Klieg 
lights touching the golden cloud of her 
hair. Perhaps in that moment she was 
akin to that boy of olden France who, 
cleaving the air like a gay scimitar in 
his motley gafb, turned and twisted be- 
fore the image of the Virgin, offering 
to her his only treasure, his skill as an 
acrobat. His tawdry gift was made 
sublime by humility. Corinne’s gift, 


too, was beauty of body; she herself] 
had cloaked it in tawdriness, but others, 7 
girls like Bertha Hulse, had covered it 
with adoration’s cloth of gold. 

Drawing on the ragged dress that 
she wore before the camera, she pushed 
aside the screen that led into the studio, 
Hale stood a few feet away, talking 
to one of the camera men; Glory Jor- 
dan, supercilious, aloof, sat near, wait- 
ing for her own set to be ready. 

For Hale, Corinne had but a quick, 
rueful little smile; knowing her as he 
did, he had a hint of what was to fol- 
low. Turning, she crossed to Glory 
Jordan, meeting the dark, quizzical eyes 
with a steadiness which was unwaver- 
ing. 

“Would you tell me, please, 
and her voice was clear and sure, 
“where to find the manager of that 
stock company you were with last 
year? I want a job with him. I’m 
through with being just—just a sweet 
kid.” 


”’ she said, 


YOU’VE SEEN THEM 


HE was a powerful fellow, a bully, and he was drunk. 


When he entered the 


little restaurant with the mien of a professional prize fighter, several of his 


old enemies got up unobtrusively and made their way out. 


He was a wicked man 


when he was in liquor, they said; there would be one awful battle with some one 


to-night, but not with any of them. 
There was a casualty ; 
expected. 


it had been inevitable. 


But it was not the sort they 


When he had half finished his soup he arose and took a survey of the room. 
A very little, insignificant man, sitting alone at a corner table, eyed him uneasily, 


and he pounced upon him. 
“Say, you!” he bellowed. 

better behave yourself. 

thing, you little shrimp, I will 


“TI came round here to-night to tell you that you’d 
If I catch you doing one mean, sneaking, underhand 


But he did not finish, for the little shrimp arose and looked the bully in the 


eye. “I am not afraid of you,” 
not afraid of you. 
It was then the casualty occurred. 


he said softly. 
I am not afraid'of you. 


“TI am not afraid of you. I am 


I am not ie 


Three weeks later, when he was able to give out an interview, the little fel- 
low confessed that he had been reading a book about the power of the human will. 
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“Mr. Pim Passes By” 


A COMEDY 


By A. A. Milne 


Author of “Not. That It Matters,’’ 
“The Romantic Age,” ete. 


“T° O quiet Marden House, in Buck- 
inghamshire, where, as Dinah 
says, nothing exciting ever hap- 

pens, comes one day kindly, absent- 
minded Mr, Carraway Pim. It chances 
that the exuberant Dinah herself is first 
to make the acquaintance of the caller, 
while he waits in the morning room to 
see Mr. Marden. 

Mr. Pim: 1 have a letter of introduction 
to your father—— ; 

Dinan: Oh, George isn’t my father, Mr. 
Pim. He's my uncle, and he doesn't like 
my calling him George. Olivia doesn’t mind 
—I mean she doesn’t mind being called 
Olivia, but George is rather touchy. (Perch- 
ing on table) You see, he’s been my guardian 
since I was about two, and then about five 
years ago he married a widow called Mrs. 
Telworthy—— 

Mr. Pim: Telworthy? 

DinaH: That’s Olivia. So she became 
my Aunt Olivia—only she lets me drop the 
- “aunt.” If you take my advice, Mr. Pim, 
when you've finished your business with 
George, you'll hang about a bit and see 
Olivia. She’s simply—devastating! I don't 
wonder George fell in love with her. 
Naturally, I was awfully glad to have such a 
magnificent aunt. Because, of course, mar- 
riage is rather a toss-up, isn’t it? 

Mr. Pim: Well, I—er—really don’t know, 
Miss Marden—I beg your pardon 

DinaH: And George might have gone off 


A. A. MILNE 


The gentle humorist who wrote the play. 


with anybody. It’s different on the stage, 
where guardians always marry their wards. 
But George couldn’t marry me because I’m 
his niece. Mind you, I don’t say I should 
have had him, because, between ourselves, 
he’s a little bit old-fashioned. 

Mr. Pim: So he married—er 
den instead. 

DinaH: Mrs. Telworthy. — You: sce, 
Olivia married the Telworthy man and went 
to Australia with him, and he drank’ him- 
self to death in the bush—or wherever you 
drink yourself to death out there—and 
Olivia came home to England and met my 
uncle, and he fell in love with her and pro- 
posed to her, and he.came into my room-that 
night—I was about foutteen—and turned on 
the light and said, “Dinah, how would you 
like to have a beautiful aunt of your very 
own?” And I said, “Congratulations, 
George.” That was the first time I called 
him George. Of course, I’d seen it coming 
for weeks. Telworthy. Isn’t it a funny 
name? 

Mr. 
worthy! Frem Australia, you say? 

DinaH: Yes: I+ always say that he’s 
probably still, alive,- and will turn up here 
one morning and annoy George. But I’m 
afraid there’s not much chance. . 

Mr. Pim (shocked): ‘~ Miss’. Marden! 


Really! 


Mrs. ‘Mar- 


Pim: ,A-most curious name.  Tel- 


By Courtesy of the Author and of The Theatre Guild, Inc., Producers. 








Mr. Pim (Erskine San- 
tord), the absent-minded 
‘old innocent who “passes 
by” and upsets Marden 
House very much. 


DinaH: Well, of course, I don't really 
want it to happen, but it would be rather 
exciting, wouldn’t it? Things like that never 
seem to down here, somehow. Of 


occur 
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course, something very, very wonderful did 
happen last night, but I’m not sure that | 
know you well enough—— } 

Mr. Pim: Really, Miss Marden, you 
mustn't—I’m only a passer-by, here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. You really mustn’t—— 

DinaH (looking around cautiously, then 
taking his arm): And yet there’s something 
about you, Mr. Pim, which inspires confi- 
dence. The fact is—(whispering into his 
protesting ear)—I got engaged last night! 


Mr. Pim: Dear me! Let me congratu- 
late you. 

DinaH: I expect that’s why George is 
keeping you waiting such a long time. 
Brian, my young man—the well-known 


painter, only nobody’s ever heard of him— 


is now asking him for his niece’s hand. Isn't 
it exciting? You're really rather lucky, Mr. 
Pim—I mean, being told so soon. Even 


Olivia doesn’t know yet. They can’t discuss 
me in the library without breaking down, so 
thev’re walking up and down outside and 
slashing at the thistles in order to conceal 
their emotion. Vou know. 

Mr. Pim (looking at his watch): Yes, 
yes. I congratulate you, Miss Marden. I 
think I’d better go now and return a little 


later. I have a telegram I want to send, and 
perhaps by the time I come back your uncle 
will be able—— 

DinaH: Oh, how disappointing of you, 


when we were getting on together so nicely! 
And it was just your turn to tell me all about 
yourself. 

Mr. Pim: I have nothing to tell, Miss 
Marden. I have a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Marden, who in turn will give me, I 
hope, a letter to a certain distinguished man 
whom it is necessary for me to meet. That 
is all. And now, Miss Marden, I think I'd 
better be going. 

Dinan (reluctantly leading him to the 
door): Oh, I'll start you on your way. I 
want to know if you’re married—and all that 
sort of thing. You've got heaps to tell me, 


Mr. Pim. Have you got your hat? Then 
well—— __ (Brian Strance, a rather hand- 
some youth, enters. Dinan presents him 


pointedly to Mr. Pim, who wishes the young 
couple much happiness and backs out on his 
way to the post office.) 


BriAN: What a rum old bird! Who is 
he? 

DinaH: Darling, you haven't kissed me. 

Brian: Oh, I say—I oughtn’t to! We 


said we'd be good until we'd told your uncle 
and aunt all about it. 
in their house 


You see, being a guest 
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DinaH: But, darling child, what have 
you been doing all this morning except tell- 
ing George? 

3RIAN: Oh—trying to tell George. I think 
he guessed there was something up, and he 
took me down to see the pigs. He said he 
had to see the pigs at once. And we talked 
about pigs all the way, and I couldn't say, 
“Talking about pigs, I want to marry your 
niece.” And then, when we'd finished talk- 
ing about pigs, we started talking fo the pigs. 
I was wondering how to begin. And then 
Lumsden came up and wanted to talk pig 
food, and the atmosphere grew less and less 
romantic, and—and I gradually drifted 
away 

Dinan: Ah, poor darling! Well, we shall 
have to approach him through Olivia. 

Brian: Well, I always wanted to tell her 
first; she’s so much easier. Only you 
wouldn't let me. 

Dinan: That's your fault, Brian. You 
would tell Olivia she ought to have orange- 
and-black curtains in here. 

BriAN: But she wants orange-and-black 
curtains in here! 

DinaH: Yes. But George says he’s not 
going to have any futuristic nonsense in an 
honest, English country house, which has 
been good enough for his’ father, his grand- 
father, and his great-grandfather, and—and 
all the rest of them. So there’s a sort of 
strained feeling between Olivia and George 
just now; and if Olivia were to—sort of 
recommend you, well—it wouldn’t do much 
good 

Brian: I see. Of course, I know what 
you want, Dinah. You want a secret en- 
gagement—and notes left under doormats— 
and meetings by the withered thorn, when 
all the household is asleep. Oh, I know you! 

DixnaH: Oh, but it is such fun! I simply 
love meeting people by withered thorns. 

Brian: You babe! I adore vou. You 
know, you're rather throwing yourself away 
on me. Do you mind? 

Dinan (her head on his shoulder): Not 
a bit. 

Brian: We shall never be rich, but we 
shall have lots of fun, and meet interesting 
people, and feel that we’re doing something 
worth doing, and not getting paid nearly 
enough for it; and we can curse the cad- 
emy together and the British public, and— 
oh, it's an exciting life! 

Dinan (happily): I shall love it! 

Brian: I'll make you love it. You won’t 
be sorry, Dinah. What will Olivia think 
about it? Will she be surprised? 

DinaH: Olivia? Oh, she’s never sur- 
prised. She always seems to have thought 


of things about half an hour before they 
happen. George just begins to get hold of 
them about half an hour after they've hap- 
pened. (Stroking his hair) After all, 
there’s no reason why George shouldn’t like 
you, darling. 

Brian: I’m not his sort, you know. 

Dinan: You're more Olivia's sort. Well, 
we shall tell her this morning. 





Laura Hope Crews, the delightful Olivia. 
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And when Olivia makes her smiling The idea strikes George as preposterous 
entrance, it is at once evident that she jonsense. Olivia mildly suggests that 


is utterly in sympathy with the young 
lovers. Backed by her encouragement, 
Brian approaches George and boldly an- 


Brian Strange (Leonard Mudie), the young artist who 
paints “triangular clouds and square sheep,” yet aspires 
to marry Dinah. 


she thinks they would be happy together, 
GeorGeE: And what do you propose to be 

happy together on? 

nounces that he wishes to marry Dinah. Brian: 


Well, of course, it doesn’t amount 
to much at present, but we shan’t 
starve. 

DinaH: - Brian got fifty pounds 
for a picture last March. 

GrorcGe: And how many pictures 
have you sold since? 

Brian (hesitatingly): Well— 
none; but—— 

GrorcE: None! And I don’t won- 
der. Who-the devil wants to buy 
pictures with triangular clouds and 
square sheep? And they call that 
art nowadays! Good God, man! Go 
outside and look at the clouds! 

OLIVIA (busy sewing on the new 
curtains of futuristic design): If 
he draws round clouds in future, 
George, will you let him = marry 
Dinah? 

Greorce: What—what? Yes, of 
course you would be on his side. 
All this futuristic nonsense—I’m just 
taking these clouds as an example. 
(To Brian) I suppose I can see as 
well as any man in the county, and I 
say that clouds aren’t triangular! 

BRIAN (ingratiatingly): After all, 
sir, at my age one is naturally experi- 
menting and trying to find one’s— 
well, one’s medium of expression. I 
shall find out what I want to do di- 
rectly, but I think I shall always be 
able to earn a living. I have for the 
last three years. 

GrorceE: And now you want to 
experiment with a wife—with my 
niece ? 

Oxuivia: You could help the ex- 
periment, darling, by giving Dinah a 
good allowance until she’s twenty- 
one. 

Grorce: Help the experiment! | 
don’t want to help the experiment. 
You will talk as if I was made of 
money. What with taxes always go- 
ing up and rents always going down, 
it’s as much as we can do to rub 
along as we are—without making al- 


. lowances to everybody who thinks 


she wants to get married. And that’s 
thanks to our friend. (J/ndicates 
Brian.) He's one of your socialists, 
who go turning the country upside 
down. 
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OxiviA: But you'd have nobody to 
damn after dinner, darling, if they all 
died out. 

BriAN: Really, sir, I don’t see what 
my politics and my art have got to do 
with it. I’m perfectly. ready not to 
talk about either when I’m in your 
house, and as Dinah doesn’t seem to 
object to them—well, it’s Dinah I want 
to marry and live, with. 

Grorce: I don't think you know 
your own mind, and I am not at all 
persuaded that, with what I call your 
outrageous tastes, you and my niece 
would live happily together. Just be- 
cause she thinks she loves you, Dinah 
may persuade herself now that she 
agrees with all you say and do; but 
she has been properly brought up in 
an honest, English country household 
—and—er—she—well, in short, I can- 
not at all approve of any engagement 
between you. (Rising) Olivia, if this 
Mr. Pim comes back, I shall be down 
at the farm. 

Brian (following him to the door): 
Is there any reason why I shouldn't 
marry a girl who has been properly 
brought up? 


Oxivia: George, wait a moment, 
dear. We can’t quite leave it like this. 
GrorcE: I have said all I want to 


say on the subject. 

Oxrivta: Yes, darling, but I haven't 
begun to say all J want to say. 

DiInAH (banging on the table mu- 
tinously ) I may as well tell you, 
Uncle George, that / have a good deal 
to say, too! (Whereupon Orta tact- 
fully suggests that Brian take Dinan 
for a walk.) 

GrorGE (watching them off): And 
if vou see any clouds, Strange, take a 
good look at them. Triangular clouds! 
Futuristic rubbish! I never heard of such 
nonsense. Well, Olivia, what are you doing? 

Oxivia (busy with sewing): Making cur- 
tains, George. Won't they be rather sweet? 
Oh, but I forgot—you don’t like them. 

GrorGE: No, I don't, and what is more, I 
don’t mean to have them in my house. This 
is the house of a simple, country gentleman, 
and I don’t want any of these new-fangled 
ideas in it. 

Ouivia: Is marrying for love a new-fan- 
gled idea? 

Grorce: None of you women can keep to 
the point! What I am saying now is that 
the house of my fathers and my forefa- 
thers is good enough for me 

Ori1a: Do you know, George, I can hear 
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Dinah (Phyllis Povah), who is nineteen, full of high 
spirits, and in‘love with Brian. 


one of your ancestors saying that to his wiic 
in their smelly*6ld cave when the new-fan- 
gled idea of building houses. was: first sug- 
gested. ‘The cave-of my forefathers is 

GrorceE: That's ridiculous! Naturally, we 
must have progress.- But I don’t: call this 
sort of thing: progréss.’.- It’s retrogression! 
And I must. say. orice’ more that I will not 
have them -hanging ‘ins my house! 

Oxivia: --Very -well, George. (Goes on 
sewing.) - - must *do-something with them 
now. I’ve got the material. “Perhaps I could 
sell thétm when they’re“fihished—as we're so 





poor. 
Grorce (turning in surprise): What do 
you mean—“so poor?” 
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Ouivia: Well, you said just now that you 
couldn't give Dinah an allowance because 
rents were going down. 

Georce: Confound it, Olivia, do keep to 
the point! Put those beastly things away! 

Oxivia (gathering up curtains): Very 
well, George. (He waits impatiently until 
she has put them away.) 

Georce: That’s better. (Puts his arm lov- 
ingly about her shoulder.) Now look here, 
Olivia, old girl, 
you've been a jolly 
good wife to me, 
and we don’t often 
have rows. If I’ve 
been rude to you 
about this—lost 
my temper a bit, 
perhaps, what? — 
I'll say I’m sorry. 
May I have a 
kiss ? 

Ouivia (holding 
up her face): Oh, 
George, darling! 
Do you love me? 

GeEoRGE: You 
know I do, old 
girl. 

Oxrivia: As 
much as Brian 
loves Dinah? 

Georce (stiffly) : 
I’ve said all I 
want to say about 
that. (Moves 
away.) 

Oxtv1a: Oh, 
but there must be 
lots of things you 
want to say—and 
perhaps don’t like 
to. Do tell me, 
darling. 

Georce: What it 
comes to is this: I 
consider that Di- 
nah is too young 
to choose a hus- 
band for herself, 
and that Strange isn’t the husband I should 
choose for her. I object to these ridicu- 
lously early marriages, before either party 
knows its own mind, much less the mind of 
the other party. Such marriages invariably 
lead to unhappiness. 

Oxivia: Of course, my first marriage 
wasn’t a happy one. 

Georce: I dislike speaking about your 
first marriage, Olivia, but since you mention 
it—well, that is a case in point. 


friend of Brymer’s. 


Oxivia: When I was eighteen I was in 
love, or thought I was. But my father made 
me marry Mr. Jacob Telworthy. And when 
things were too “hot” for him in England, 
then we went to Australia, and I left him 
there—and the only happy moment I had in 
all my married life was on the morning 
when I saw in the papers that he was dead 

Grorce: Yes, yes, my dear; I know, I 
know. You must have had a terrible time. 

My only hope is 

that I have made 

up to you for it in 

some degree. But 

I don’t see what 

bearing it has 

upon Dinah’s case. 

Ovtiv1iaA: Oh, 

none—except that 

my father liked 

political 
opinions and views 
on art I expect 
that that was why 
he chose him for 
me. (Aftera 
pause) At any 
rate, Brian is a 
gentleman; he 
loves Dinah; Di- 
nah loves him; 
he’s earning 


Jacob's 


enough to support * 


himself, and you 
are earning 
enough to support 
Dinah. 

Georce: But if 
his morals are as 
topsy-turvy as his 
tastes and—er— 
politics, as I’ve no 
doubt they are, 
well, then—er—in 
short, I cannot 
approve of him as 
a husband for my 


Georce Marpen (Dudley Digges): Oh, here it is! a _niece. 


Oxivia (thought- 
fully): You are 
a curious mixture, George. You were so 
very unconventional when you married me, 
and you're so very conventienal when Brian 
wants to marry Dinah. George Marden to 
marry the widow of a convict! 

Georce (startled): Convict! What do 
you mean? 

OxiviA: Jacob Telworthy, convict 
No, I’ve forgotten his number. But surely I 
told you all this, dear, when we got engaged? 
(Grorce is unable to recall it.) Oh, but I 


Glad to obhge him. 
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Brian: And we didn’t kiss each other once. Dinan: Olivia, you’re a wonder! Have you 


really talked him round? 


told you how he carelessly put the wrong 
signature to a check for a thousand pounds 
in England; how he made some little mis- 
take about two or three companies he'd pro- 
moted in Australia, and how 





GeorGE: Yes, yes; but I certainly had not 
realized that he was actually convicted for 
his—er—mistakes. Well, we needn't discuss 
that now. With regard to this other mat- 
ter, I don’t for a moment take it seriously. 
Dinah is an exceptionally pretty girl, and 
young Strange is a good-looking boy. If 
they are attracted to each other, it is a mere 
outward attraction which I am convinced 
will never lead to any lasting happiness. 
This is my last word on the matter, Olivia. 

Left alone, Olivia goes back to her 
curtains. When Mr. Pim finally arrives, 
Brian and Dinah have returned. Dinah 
greets him gayly, and Olivia urges him 
to stay to lunch. 


Dinau: Oh, you simply must, Mr. Pim! 
You haven’t told us about yourself yet. | 
want to hear all about your early life. 

Mr. Pim: It’s very kind of you, Mrs. 
Marden, but I’m lunching with the Trevors 

DinaH (to Ottvia): The reason why we 
like Mr. Pim so. much is that he was the 
first person to congratulate us. We feel 
that he is going to have a great influence 
on our lives. 

Onivia: I see. Children, you must go 
and tidy yourselves up for lunch. Lady 
Marden is coming. Run along. 

DinaH (playfully): Au revoir, Mr. Pim. 
(Dramatically) We shall meet again. 

GeorGE (entering): Ah, Mr. Pim! We 
meet at last. Sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing before. 

Mr. Pim: The apology should come from 
me, Mr. Marden, for having—er 

GrorceE: Not at all. Very glad to meet 
you now. <Any friend of Brymer's 
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(Taking Pim’s letter from pocket) You 
want a letter to this man Fanshawe? He'll 
put you in the way of seeing all that you 
want to see. He's a very old friend of 
mine. (Sits at. desk to write letter.) 

Mr. P Very good, very good. You 
see, Mrs. Marden, I have only recently ar- 
rived from Australia, and I find myself 
rather out of touch with my—er—fellow 
workers: in London. 

OLiviA (with a_ start): 
Australia, Mr. Pim? 


You've been in 
I used to live in Syd- 
ney many years ago. Do you know Sydney 
at all? (GrorGe coughs and makes a futile 
attempt to turn the conversation.) 
Mr. Pim: Indeed yes. I spent 
months in Sydney, a few years ago 
OLIVIA: 


several 


How curious! I wonder if we 
have any friends in common there. 
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GeorGE (coughing gruffly): tremely 
unlikely, I should think. Sydney is a very 
big place. 

Mr. Pim: True; but the world is a very 
small place, Mr. Marden. I had a remark- 
able instance of that, coming over on the 
boat last time. There was a man I used to 
employ in Sydney some years ago—a bad 
fellow, I'm afraid, Mrs. Marden—who had 
been in prison for some kind of fraudulent- 
company promoting, and had*taken to drink, 
and—and so on. 

Oxivia: Yes, yes, I understand. 

Mr. Pim: Drinking himself to death, I 
should have said. I gave him at the most 
Yet, to my amazement, 
the first person I saw as | stepped on board 
the boat that brought me to England last 
week was this fellow. There was no mis- 


another year to live. 


The letter written;*George, in great perturbation, hurries Mr. Pim on his way. 
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taking him. I spoke to him, in fact; we 
recognized each other. He was traveling 
steerage—we didn’t meet again on board, 
and as it happened, at Marseilles, this poor 
fellow—er—now, what was his name? A 
yery unusual one. Began with a—a T, I 
think 
OLIVIA 
Mr. Pim? 
Mr. Pim 
Telworthy! 
OLIVIA (overcome): 
Greorce: Good God! 
Mr. Pim (a little surprised at the success 
of his story): An unusual name, isn’t it? 
Not a name you could forget, once you'd 
heard it 


(with suppressed feeling): 
Yes? 


(triumphantly): I've got it! 


Yes, 


Telworthy ! 


His letter written, George, in great 
perturbation, hurries Mr. Pim on his 
way. Olivia, looking into the past, 
shudders. Before she can reply to 
George’s exclamation of amazement, 
Lady Marden—Aunt Julia—is an- 
nounced. The luncheon party is a 
somewhat strained affair. Not until 
Lady Marden, conducted by Dinah 
and Brian, has gone off to see the pigs 
has George a chance to speak to Olivia. 
(fiercely): Telworthy! Good 
heavens! You always said he was dead! 

Oxivia: Well, I always thought that he 
was as dead as anybody could be. All the 
papers said he was dead. The Times said 
he was dead. There was a paragraph about 
him. Apparently even his death was fraudu- 
lent. 

Georce: Yes, yes, I’m not blaming you, 
Olivia. But what are we going to do? 
That's the question. My God! It’s horri- 
ble! You’ve never been married to me at 
all! You don’t: seem to understand. 

Oxia: It is a little difficult to realize, 
isn't it? It doesn’t seem to have made any 
difference in our happiness. 

Grorce: No; that’s what's so terrible. | 
mean—-well, of course, we were quite inno- 
cent in the matter. But at the same time, 
nothing can get over the fact that we had 
no right to—to be happy. 

Ouivia: 
miserable ? 

GrorceE: But you're Telworthy’s wife— 
that’s what you don’t seem to understand! 
You—er—forgive me, Olivia, but it’s the 
horrible truth—you committed bigamy when 
you married me. Bigamy! 

Oxti1a: It is an ugly word, isn’t it? 


GEORGE 


Would you rather we had been 


Lady Marden (Helen Westley). 


GEorRGE (rising, with a gesture of despair) : 
Well, what are we going to do? 

Ouivia: You sent Mr. Pim away so 
quickly. He might have told us things. 

GeorcE: I've sent a note around to the 
Trevors to ask him to come back. My one 
idea at the moment was to get him out of 
the house—to hush things up. 

OttviA: You can't hush up two husbands. 

Greorce (in distress): No, you can't. 
Everybody will know. Everybody. You're 
as much Telworthy’s wife if he’s in Aus- 
tralia as you are if he’s in England. 

OuiviA: I’m not his wife at all. Jacob 
Telworthy may be alive, but I am not his 
wife. I ceased to be his wife when I be- 
came yours. 

GeorceE: You never were my wife. (l’ery 
cnnoyed) That is the terrible part of it. 
Our union—you make me say it, Olivia— 
has been unhallowed by the church. Un- 
hallowed even by the law. Legally we're 
living in—living in—— Well, we're living 
in Well, well—the point is, how does 
the law stand? I imagine that Telworthy 
could get a divorce. Oh, it seems impossible 
that things like this can be happening to us! 

Ourvia: If he got a divorce, then we 
could really get married, and we shouldn’t 
be living in—living in—whatever we were 
living in before. 
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I can’t un- 
derstand you, Olivia. 


GEORGE : [ ums 
You talk about it as | 
calmly as if there was 
nothing blameworthy in 
being divorced —as if 
there was nothing un- 
usual in my marrying a 
divorced woman—as if 
there was nothing wrong 
in our having lived to- 
gether for five years 
without having been 
marricd. 

O.iviA: What I think 
is wrong is that I lived 
for five years with a bad 
man whom I hated. 
What I think is right is 
that I lived for five 
years with a good man 
whom I love. 

GEORGE  (affection- 
ately): Yes, yes, my 
dear, I know. But right 
and wrong don’t settle 
themselves so easily as 
that. We've been living 
together when you were 
another man’s wife. 
That's wrong. No doubt 
the court would consider. 
that we acted in perfect 
innocence—— 

Ouivia: What court? 

GrorGE: Well, you 
see, my dear, these 
things have to be done 
legally, of course. (Sits 
down to think it out.) I 
believe the proper meth- 
od is a nullity suit, de- 
claring our marriage null 
and—er—void. It would, 


so to speak, wipe out 
these years of—er—— 
Ouivia: Wickedness? 


Then I could go back to 
Jacob? You really mean 
that, George? 

GEORGE (uneasily): 
Well, dear, you see— 
that's how things are—one can't get away 
from—er Both the church and the law 
would say that I had no claim at all, I'm 








afraid. I—I suppose I haven't. 
Orivia: I see. (She looks at him curi- 
ously.) Thank you for making it so clear 


to me, George. 
Grorce: Of course, whether or not you 
go back to—er—Telworthy is another mat- 
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Ouivia: I see. Thank you for making it so clear to me, George. 


? a * 


ter altogether. 
you to decide. 
Ouivia (cheerfully) : 
to decide. 
GEORGE: 


That would naturally be for 
For me and Jacko 


Er—Jacko? 
Oxrivia: Yes. I always called my first 
husband—I mean my only husband—Jacko. 





I didn’t like the name of Jacob, and Jacko 
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seemed to suit him rather. He had very 
long arms. Poor Jacko! 

Georce (annoyed): You don’t seem to 
realize that this is not a joke, Olivia. 

Ouivia: No, it may not be a joke, but it 
is rather funny, isn’t it? 

Greorce: I must Say I don't see anything 
funny in a tragedy that has wrecked two 
lives. 

Ouivia: Two lives? Jacko’s life isn’t 
wrecked. It’s just been miraculously re- 
stored to him: And a wife, too. There's 
nothing tragic about it for Jacko. 

GrorGce (stiffiy):. I was referring to our 
two lives. Yours and mine. 

Oxia: Yours, George? Your life isn't 
wrecked. The court will absolve you of all 
blame; your friends will sympathize with 
you, and tell you that I was a designing 
woman, who deliberately took you in; your 
Aunt Julia 

Greorce (overwrought): Stop it! Have 
you no heart? Do you think I want to lose 
you, Olivia? Do you think I want my home 
broken up like this? Haven’t we been happy 
together for the last five years? 





Oxtvia: Very happy. But you want to 
send me away, 
GeorcE: There you go again! I don't 


wan’t to. I have hardly had time to realize 
yet what it will mean to me when you go. 
The fact is, I simnly daren’t think about it. 

Oxia: Try thinking about it, George 

GrorcE: You don’t seem to understand 
that I’m not sending you away. You're sim- 
ply not mine to keep. 

Ouivia (gently): If I belong to anybody 
except myself, I think I belong to you. 

Georce: Not in the eyes of the law. Not 
in the eyes of the church. Not even in the 
eves of—er 

Ouivia: The county? 

GrorceE (annoyed): I was about to say 
“Heaven.” (Groaning) Oh, that this should 
happen to us! 

Ouiia (sewing in silence; then shaking 
out curtains and looking at them): I do 
hope Jacko will like these. 

GeorcE (miserably): Olivia, Olivia, have 
you no heart? 

Otivia: You must forgive me, George; I 
am a little overexcited. I expect it’s the 
thought of returning to Jacko. 

GeorceE (burying his face in his hands): I 
don’t know what is best. I must consult 
my solicitor. The whole position has been 
sprung on us, and 

Oxivia: Wouldn't you like to consult your 
Aunt Julia, too? She could tell you exactly 
what the county—I mean what Heaven really 
thought about it. 








Georce: You're quite right, Olivia. Aunt 
Julia has plenty of common sense. This 
isn't a thing we can keep fromthe family, 


Ouivia: Mr. Pim has got to know. > 
Georce: ~ I don’t see the necessity. 
OuviA: Not even’ for me? When a 


woman suddenly hears that her loiig-lost 
husband is restored to her, don’t you think 
she wants to ask questions?. Where he’s 
livine and how he’s looking? And 

Grorce (coldly): Of course, if you are 
interested in those things—— 

Oxtivia: We must know his plans—where 
we can ‘eommunicate with him, and so. on, 
You'll want to apologize for having lived 
with his wife so long. And then, if I be 
long to him, he ought to be told where he 
can call for me. 

Grorce (nonplused, but struggling to un- 
derstand): You put it in a very peculiar 
way, but I see your point. (With a shud- 
der) Oh, the horrible publicity of it all! 

Ouwia (placing her hands comfortingly 
on his shoulder): Poor George! Dear, 
don't think I don’t sympathize with you; I 
understand so exactly how you are feeling. 
The publicity! Yes, it is terrible! 

GrorGE (miserably): Olivia, I want to do 
what's right. You helieve that, don’t you? 
Right is right, and wrong is wrong, all 
the world over. 

Ouvia (smiling): But more particularly 
in Buckinghamshire, I think. 

It is Olivia who calmly breaks the 
news to Lady Marden and the others, 
while George sits by in hopeless misery. 

Lapy Marpen (astounded): What does 
this mean, George? I leave you for ten min- 
utes, to go and look at the pigs, and when 
I come back I am told that Olivia is a biga- 
mist! (To Ortvta) So he’s alive still! 
Didn't you see him die? I should always 
want to see my husband die before I mar- 
ried again. Not that I approve of second 
marriages, anyhow. I told you so at the 
time, George. 

GeorceE: I ought to tell you that no blame 
whatever attaches to Olivia over this. It's 
nobody's fault except—— 

Lapy Marpen: Except Telworthy's. He 
seems to have been rather careless. Well, 
what are you going to do about it? 

GrorcE: That's just it. It’s such a terri- 
ble situation! (Despairingly) There’s bound 
to he so much publicity. Not. only all this, 
but—but Telworthy’s past, and—and every- 
thing. 

Lapy Marpenx: J should have said it was 
Telworthy’s present which was the trouble. 
Has he a past as well? 
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ae j 
Georce: Don’t ever leave me, old girl. 


Otivia: He was a fraudulent-company 
promoter. He went to prison a good deal. 
(There is general consternation.) 

Lapy MarpEN: George, you never told 
me this. 

OxutviaA: I don’t see why he should want 
to talk about it. 

Grorce: What's it got to do with Olivia, 
anvhow? It’s not her fault. 

Orivia: George, you wanted to ask Aunt 
Julia what was the right thing to do. 

3RIAN (unable to restrain himself): Good 
heavens! What is there to do except the 

and only thing? (Recalling himself) 
Oh, I’m sorry 

Lapy Marpen: Oh, please go on, Mr. 
Strange. And what would you do in 
George’s position? 





OLIviA: 





Don’t ever send me away, old boy. 


BriaN: Do? Say to the woman I loved, 
“You're mine, and let the other damned fel- 
low come and take you from me if he can!” 
And he couldn’t—how could he?—not if 
the woman chose me. (LADY MARDEN gases 
at him in amazement, GEORGE in anger. 
Ouivia pats his hand gratefully. He has 
said what she has been waiting, oh, so 
eagerly, for GEoRGE to say.) 

Lapy MarpeN: I’m afraid, Mr. Strange, 
your morals are as peculiar as your views 
on art. 

Brian: This is not a question of morals 
or art; it’s a question of love. 

Lapy MarpEN: The marriage must be 
annulled. 

Brian: And when the marriage has been 
annulled, what then? 
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return 


M-erpeN: Presumably Olivia will 
to her husband 

Brian (bitterly): And that’s morality! 

GrorGe (angrily): Morality is acting in 
accordance with the laws of the land and 
the laws of the church. I am quite prepared 
to believe that your creed embraces neither 
marriage nor monogamy; but my creed is 
different. 

BriaAN: My creed includes both marriage 
and monogamy, and monogamy means stick- 
ing to the woman you love, as long as she 
wants you. 

Lapy Marpen (calmly): You suggest 
that George and Olivia should go on living 
together, although they have never been le- 
gally married? Bless the man! What do 
you think the county would say? 

BriAN (scornfully): Does it matter? 

DInAH (coming forward): I’m just go- 
ing to say one thing, Uncle George. Brian 
and I are going to marry each other, and 
when we are married, we'll stick to each 
other, however many of our dead -hushands 


and wives turn up. Come on, Brian, let’s 
go. (They exit.) 
Ouivia: I think the discussion is over, 


The only question now seems to be 
where I[ shall go while you are bringing this 
—er—nullity suit. 

Georce: It’s horrible! The awful pub- 
licity—that this sort of thing should happen 
to us! That’s what I can’t get over 

Lapy Marpen: I don’t remember any- 
thing of the sort in the Marden family be- 
fore. Ever. 

Georce (ahsently): Lady Fanny. 

Lapy MarveEN: Eh? Oh, yes, of course. 
But that was two hundred years ago—and 
it wasn’t quite the same, anyhow. 

Georce: If there were any other way! 
Olivia, what can I do? All that that fel- 
low Strange said—of course, it sounds very 
well—but as things are Is there any- 
thing in marriage, or isn’t there? You be- 
lieve that there is, don’t you? Well, then, 
are we to go on living together when you're 
another man’s wife? It isn’t only what peo- 
ple will say, but it is wrong, isn’t it? And 
supposing he doesn't divorce you, are we 
to go on living together, unmarried, for 
ever? I want to do what's right, what’s 
best. I don’t mean just what makes us hap- 
piest. Oh, Olivia, Olivia, you do under- 
stand, don’t you? 

Ouivia (almost tenderly): So very, very 
well, George. (She looks at him with all 
her heart in her eyes. She is giving him his 


George 





last chance to say, “Damn Telworthy! 
Yow’re mine!) 
* George, after a desperate struggle 
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with himself, suddenly takes her in his 
arms. .And at this moment Mr. Pim, 
rather at sea, returns. George stammer- 
ingly attempts to explain why he has 
sent for him, but it is Olivia who finally 
decides to take the astonished Mr, Pim 
frankly into her confidence. 

[ And, Mr. 


since he is 


OLIVIA: Pim, my 
husband, we naturally want to know some- 
thing about him. Where is he now, for in- 
stance? 

Mr. Pim: Where is he now? But surely 
I told you—I told vou what happened at 


Marseilles? Poor fellow! It was most un- 





fortunate. You must understand that al- 
though I had met the poor fellow before, in 
Australia, I was never in any way inti 
mate 

Grorce (thumping the table): Yes, but 


where is he now? That is what we want to 





know. 

Mr. Pim (with a start): Where is he 
now? But surely I told you! I told you of 
the curious fatality at Marseilles? Poor 
fellow—the fishbone—a herring, I under- 
stand 

Oxivta (becoming hysterical): Do you 
mean he's dead? 

Mr. Pim: Dead? Of course he’s dead. 


He’s been 
Oxia (laughing wildly): 





Oh, Mr. Pim! 





Oh, | 

Lapy Marpven: Pull yourself together, 
Olivia. (To Mr. Pim) So he really is dead 
this time? 

Mr. Ptm: Oh, undoubtedly—undoubtedly! 


\ fishbone lodged in his throat. 


GrorGeE (trying to realize it): Dead! 


Dead! 
Ouivia (in hysterics): I think you must 
excuse me, Mr. Pim. A herring! There 


is something about a herring—(/aughing 
wildly )—morality depends on such _ little 
things, doesn't it? Oh, George! (She goes 
out, shaking her head in a weak state of 
laughter.) 

Naturally, fail to express 
George’s satisfaction and thankfulness. 
3ut Olivia elects to throw a new light 
on the situation. Telworthy having 
died so recently, she is still his widow, 
and her marriage to George is still no 
marriage at all. A secret legalization of 
the whole business by a trip to the regis- 
try office seems the happiest solution. 
Whereupon Olivia demands to be pro- 
posed to all over again,.relishing greatly 
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Brian (sketching Dinan): Madam,I have the honor to inform yon that henceforward you are 
at liberty to regard me as your affianced husband. 


this opportunity to make new terms. 
There is Dinah’s engagement to that 
‘silly artist,” for instance—not to men- 
tion the new curtains for the morning 
room, and even new rugs and chair cov- 
ers. In a delightful scene—which takes 
tine, for George is not accustomed to 
“coming around” promptly and grace- 
fully—all these matters are artfully ar- 
ranged by Olivia. 

Meantime, Mr. Pim, whose recollec- 
tion has suddenly distressed him, comes 





back. After George goes out, Mr. Pim 
appears in the open doorway and con- 
fesses to Olivia that he has made a mis- 
take in the name of the poor fellow who 
choked to death on a fishbone at Mar- 
seilles. It wasn’t Telworthy at all—but 
Polwittle! 

OuiviaA: But, Mr. Pim, my husband's 
name was Telworthy. 

Mr. Pim: No! Oh, dear no! Polwittle. 
It came back to me suddenly. Henry Pol- 
wittle. Poor fellow! (With hand ow chin, 


thinking deeply) Or was it Ernest? No; 
Henry Polwittle. Poor fellow! 

Oxivia: But, Mr. Pim, you said his name 
was Telworthy! How could you! 

Mr. Pim: Oh, I blame myself—I blame 
myself entirely. 

OuiviA: But how could you think of a 
name like Telworthy, if it wasn’t Telworthy ? 

Mr. Pim (eagerly): Ah, that is the in- 
teresting thing about the whole matter! 
Miss Dinah mentioned that before your mar- 
riage to Mr. Marden you had been a Mrs. 
—er—Telworthy. She mentioned, also, Aus- 
tralia. By some process of the brain—which 
strikes me as decidedly curious—when I was 
trying to recollect—er—the name of the poor 
fellow on the boat, whom, you remember, I 
had also met in Australia, the fact that this 
other name was also stored in my memory, 
a name equally peculiar—this fact, I say 
I blame myself—I blame myself entirely. 
And will you tell your husband? Will you 
break the news to him? 

Ouivia (amused): Oh, yes, I'll break the 
news to him. But just a moment, Mr. Pim. 
Let us have it quite clear this time. You 
never knew, or saw, my husband, Jacob 
Telworthy ? 

Mr. Pra: No. 
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Oxiv1aA: Very well, then. Since his death 
was announced in Australia six years ago, 
he is presumably still dead. 

Mr. Pim: Undoubtedly. 

Ouvia (holding out her hand with a 
charming smile): Then good-by, Mr. Pim, 
and thank you so much for—for all your 
trouble. 

Resuming her sewing once more, 
Olivia sits musing over the final stitches, 
when George, who had gone out in 
something of a rage at what he termed 
Olivia’s “damned nonsense,” returns. 
the room and 

Good-looking 


Georce (fidgeting about 
finally speaking casually): 
fellow, Strange. Wh@? 

Ouivia: Brian? Yes, isn’t he? 
a nice boy. 

GreorceE: Yes, yes. (Humming a tune as 
he walks) Got fifty pounds for a picture the 
other day, didn’t he? The critics think well 
of him—what? 

OuiviA: They all say he has genius. 
course, he has only just begun. 

GeorcE (after a pause): Of course, I 
don’t profess to know anything about art. 

OuiviA: You've never had time to take it 
up, dear. 

GrorceE: No, no. Of course, I know what 
I like. Can’t say I see much in this new- 
fangled stuff. If a man can paint, why can’t 
he paint like—like Rubens or—or—Reynolds 
—or 

Otrv1a: I suppose we all have our own 
styles. Brian will find his directly. He’s 
only just beginning. 

GrorceE: Yes. Yes. 
a lot of him—what? 
fellow. 
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George is surely becoming reconciled 
to his niece’s choice of a husband, but 
not yet does the artful Olivia break to 
him Mr. Pim’s latest news. The cur- 
tains are not yet hung, nor has George 
bestowed his blessing upon the young 
lovers. But when these two enter again, 
Olivia is in the arms of her one and 
only surviving husband and they are 
eagerly planning a gay little—though 
very secret—trip to the London registry 
office on the morrow, followed by a 
honeymoon in Paris. 

DinaH (who has seen Mr. Pim again): 
Well, I'm so happy now that Pim has re- 
lented about your first husband—and now 
that George (slyly) has relented about my 
first husband—(Whereupon GrorcE capitu- 
lates utterly.) I say, wasn’t it lovely about 
Pim? Making such a hash of things, I 
mean. ; 

Ouivia (innocently): Did he make a hash 
of things? 

DinaH: Well, I mean keeping on com- 
ing like that. And if you look at it all 
around—well, for all he had to say, he 
needn't really have come at all! 

OxiviA: Well—I shouldn’t quite say that, 
Dinah. 

George is on the stepladder, somewhat 
entangled in the new curtains he is 
hanging for Olivia, when Mr. Pim en- 
ters mysteriously, and touches Olivia’s 
shoulder. With a start, she turns. 

Mr. Pim: I had to come back—I’ve just 
remembered. His name was Ernest Polwit- 
tle, not Henry. Not Henry! 


FLOWERS 


Y ordered heart I knew so well— 
Quiet, unchangeable, 
Like a still garden lying in the noon, 
Or white beneath a garden-seeking moon, 


Where row on row 


I watched the same familiar blossoms grow. 
Blue, red, and lilac, yellow, mauve, and white— 
A garden is a very lovely sight! 


But, oh, the harvest of those seeds you helped me sow 
One day in springtime not so long ago! 


Mary CAroLtyn DAVIES. 




















By Marie Louise Hersey 


O to be loved and listened to and touched 

By crowds of moist-fingered little folks 
With eyes of wonder—who would save his life 
And hug an English hearth for seventy years, 
When to be shipwrecked is to live forever? 
You thought you were dead to the world, but you 

were wrong, 

Old Crusoe, when you bobbed up on that isle 
Of curious creatures waiting to be tamed, 
And lonely footprints waiting for a friend. 
Dreaming of cobbled streets you fought your way 
Alone, and built your little brave stockade; 
Sick for a roof in England, long dumb hours 
You smoked your pipe out by your unshared fire; 
You thought that all was over, never guessed 
You were piling years up, looking to the days 

When little children would not let you die! 
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The Hedge Clause 
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VICTOR PERARD 


Which proves that Romance—of the sort that has little to do 
with magnates and stocks and bonds—can thrive in Wall Street. 


HE hedge clause has nothing to 

do with landscape gardening. 

It is the little line at the bottom 

of a bond circular which virtually takes 

back all the fine things said in large 

print above it about an issue of securi- 

ties offered to investors. It puts a 

crimp in the glowing boasts about the 

borrowing company’s capitalization, 

indebtedness, plants, earnings, profits, 
and purposes. 

Wall Street is so full of hedge clauses 
that they cast their shadow over the 
golden glow of the primest of securi- 
ties, and likewise over the golden glow 
of Wall Street love affairs. 

Being in and of Wall Street, it could 
hardly be expected that the litany of 
Charlie Myrnes’ romance should be 
without its hedge clause. 

There is a hedge clause in every bond 
circular and advertisement. But no 
one ever reads it. No one can read it 
except the proof reader, and he has to 
use a compound microscope. Merely 
to appease one’s curiosity, but in no 
wise to cause unhappiness to investors 
who have salted their savings in high- 
grade securities, the following example 
of a hedge clause might be cited. They 
vary in phraseology, but this is the bur- 
den of their disturbing song: 

“The information contained in this 
circular is obtained from sources we be- 
lieve to be reliable, although we do not 
guarantee its accuracy.” 


The creamy glow of a June morning 
lay on the sidewalks of Wall Street. 
It was bordering on nine a. m., and the 
crowds of workers who manned and 
womanned the machinery of the finan- 
cial district overflowed from the side- 
walks to the pavement as they hurried 
toward their desks. Motor cars were 
few. For a nervous energy pervades 
Wall Street which seems to make a 
dash by foot for the tubes and sub- 
ways, and a ride in the roaring tumult 
of these tunnels an effective counter- 
irritant to.strain and cares for even the 
potentates of finance. 

Charlie Myrnes slipped a look at his 
watch and quickened his pace a little. 
He always liked to be at his desk at 
nine. For Mildred Farring usually 
reached hers a few moments after nine, 
and it may as well be stated at the out- 
set that she was such a delectable sight 
to Myrues that he was unwilling to 
forgo even those few morning minutes 
of beholding her. 

He darted across Broad Street with 
the even, elastic stride of twenty-four, 
then diagonally across the narrow inter- 
section of Wall and William Streets, 
and entered a brownish building which 
stands in the imposing shadow of the 
National City Bank Building. The 
early summer had stamped his pleasant 
face with a healthy outdoors glow, as 
a consequence of having shot a few 
inexpensive games of golf on the public 





“Three hundred and sixty-eight replies this morning,” said Myrnes presently. 


links in Van Cortlandt Park and having 
driven his newly acquired little car over 
ten or fifteen hundred miles of carefully 
selected Jersey, Westchester, and Long 
Island roads. 

His desk was made of the same Mex- 
ican mahogany as that of Mr. Jeremiah 
Kovey, head of the investment banking 
house of Kovey & Dole, Inc. But in 
that world of finance which is bounded 
on the left by the shapely dollar sign 
and far to the right by the humble 
decimals thereof, the place of Charlie 
Myrnes was located well to the right. 

On Myrnes’ desk lay a pile of mail 
which filled him with joy and gladness. 
It was by far the highest hill of replies 
that had ever loomed on his desk since 
he had been given charge of the firm’s 
follow-up department. 

“Good morning! Look what’s here!” 

It was a familiar and fascinating 
voice to the lovesick ears of Charlie 
Myrnes. It was accompanied by the 
rustle of a white linen dress. 

“Good morning, Miss Farring,” re- 


plied Myrnes. “It looks mighty good 
to me,” he added, pretending to mean 
the pile of replies, but in reality re- 
ferring to the delicious glow on the 
other’s perfect cheek. It was as though 
that cheek had been burnished into per- 
fection by the caressing brush of in- 
numerable lingering glances. 

Miss Farring hung up on its fortu- 
nate hook her broad-brimmed straw 
hat with its sash of blue, rubbed her 
moist white hands with a bit of fra- 
grant handkerchief, and began tuning 
up her battery of automatic typewriters 
for the day’s gust of individually ad- 
dressed form letters. 

“Three hundred and sixty-eight re- 
plies this morning,” said Myrnes pres- 
ently. 

“T think that’s perfectly wonderful!” 
replied Miss Farring, with the satisfac- 
tion of one who has helped do a good 
job. 

“I feel like striking up ‘Old Hundred’ 
or some other good, old-fashioned song 
of praise,” confessed Myrnes, 















“With Miss Farring at the organ,” 
said the other, her hands poised over 
the keyboard in the unctuous attitude 
of a church organist. 

Myrnes spent a gratifying hour and 
a half over his morning’s mail, inspect- 
ing the replies which issued from the 
buff-colored envelopes which were al- 
ways inclosed with the outgoing mail 
from his desk. Buff was the key color 
of Myrnes’ department, and never did 
a steeplechaser feel prouder of his rid- 
ing colors than did Charlie Myrnes of 
this hue which designated the pulling 
power of his letters to all who ought 
to be saving some money and investing 
it in the attractive bonds, short-term 
notes, and preferred stocks offered for 
sale by Kovey & Dole, Inc. 

From the desk of Charlie Myrnes, 
and from the typewriters of Mildred 
Farring and her assistants, radiated 
dotted lines into every State of the 
Union, every province of Canada, and 
into many foreign lands, It was the 
business of the follow-up department 
to carry on a ceaseless bombardment 
of the firm’s customers and prospects. 
There was a series of letters to those 
who had sent inquiries in response to 
keyed advertisements in newspapers 
and magazines; a series to customers 
who had made first purchases; one to 
people who had ceased buying the firm’s 
securities; another to names furnished 
by sales representatives of correspond- 
ent offices; another to lists of names 
purchased: from enterprising concerns 
whose stock in trade was up-to-date 
names and addresses,-all classified ; and 
still other series of lists taken from 
telephone directories, blue books, soci- 
ety columns, college alumni catalogues, 
State registers of automobile owners, 
directories of directors, treasurers of 
institutions, and other repositories of 
presumably moneyed names known to 
alert exponents of the follow up: 

Myrnes knew how to wrife a letter 
of solicitation, how to keep it per- 
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suasive yet dignified, how to say things 
briefly but effective, how to inject those 
homely touches which made people feel 
a little disappointed in themselves for 
not having laid aside more money for a 
rainy day, and a little more determined 
to practice thrift more systematically in 
the future. 

He had hit upon the idea of writing 
to doctors’ wives instead of to doctors: 
first, because he considered doctors too 
busy to read their mail or write re- 
plies, and second, because he knew the 
value of stimulating wives to a whole- 
some curiosity about their husbands’ 
finances and to demand 4 little more as- 
surance of independence in old age. 

his device had brought twenty per 
cent of requests for circulars from 
physicians’ wives and eight per cent of 
resultant first sales for the total of 
names circularized, against nine per 
cent of inquiries from previous letters 
to physicians, and a scant two per cent 
of first sales. 

But it would be unfair both to Char- 
lie Myrnes and to Kovey & Dole to 
record further particulars as to his 
methods of promoting the sale of the 
firm’s securities. 

There was but one letter that Myrnes 
could not write. That was a letter to 
Mildred Farring, stating in appropriate 
terms that he adored her. To a more 
enterprising and experienced explorer 
of the realms of romance, the subject 
might readily have been brought to her 
attention during luncheon together at 
some pleasing downtown eating house, 
during a stroll along the Hudson on 
some Sunday afternoon, or on some 
moonlit night while driving over per- 
fumed country roads ornamented by 
glistening glowworms. 

But Myrnes was neither enterprising 
nor experienced in this realm of vast 
and disturbing beauty which was 
bounded by Mildred’s delightful attri- 
butes and captivating personality. He 
could no more have talked to her about 
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his emotions than he could have swept 
her out of his mind entirely. 

In addition to this, there was the 
hedge clause. 

The hedge clause had been born one 

~night when he sat writing a letter to 
the most intimate of his classmates, in 
reply to the other’s announcement of 

, his engagement to the girl who, two 
Junes theretofore, had danced every 
dance with him at the senior prom. 

Myrnes had unburdened his yearning 
soul in this letter, confessing his bound- 
less admiration for Miss Farring, en- 
deavoring to paint an adequate picture 
of her charms, but winding up, possibly 
from force of two years’ training in 
banking circles, with the following 
hedge clause: 

The only thing that troubles me is that 
she is too perfect. She is efficiency itself. 
She never makes a mistake. If she had a 
failing of some sort, I would feel more like 
starting the big sentimental offensive. As- 
suming that she could ever fall for me, 
which at this writing seems altogether im- 
possible, I would feel like a criminal to 
foist myself upon as perfect a girl as she. 
I have been far from a saint, as you know. 
I've got nothing but what I can-earn. And 
here’s a girl who could have anything in 
New York that she wanted. The net of it 
is that if I could find something really 
wrong with her, I would feel a lot more 
like attempting to win her. 

Having written and read this letter, 
Myrnes questioned the sense of send- 
ing it. For two weeks now it had 
lain in the drawer of his reading table 
in his room on Washington Heights. 
He had written and. sent a substitute 
note of congratulation on his class- 
mate’s betrothal, reserving the original 
communication for his own informa- 
tion, especially the hedge clause. The 
facts responsible for the latter troubled 
him more and more as the days passed 
on. Miss Farring was far too perfect. 

Her perfection was in vivid and 
overwhelming contrast with the young 
women who had preceded her on the 
job. The rank inefficiency of her fore- 


runners had hampered his efforts at 
every turn. Personally, there was ab- 
solutely no basis of comparison; the 
others faded into nonentities before her. 

He had heard of attractive assistants 
proving a source of interference with 
a man’s work in his office. But Miss 
Farring’s beauty was anything but an 
obstacle to his work. Instead, it re- 
acted upon him like a golden bell, key- 
ing him up to more and more effective 
effort, setting his brain to ringing. Her 
presence acted upon him at times of 
weariness like a silver spur, goading 
him into fresh and spirited effort. 

It was unquestionably due to her 
magic effect upon him that the records 
of his department had improved so 
markedly, directly she had been as- 
signed to him. He took no credit to 
himself for the results. His increase 
in pay which had shortly followed 
seemed to hjm rather to represent 
money due her. And true to his con- 
viction, he was laying it religiously 
aside untouched. He meant, somehow 
or other, to turn it over to her in time; 
possibly, he imagined in some moments 
of high expectations, in the form of an 
engagement ring. Myrnes was most de- 
cidedly in love. 

Before him lay a spacious report 
sheet showing the record of replies to 
his letters of various series. With but 
few exceptions the results were admira- 
ble. The most striking exception had 
to do with the town of Elmvale, lo- 
cated, let us say, in Pennsylvania. 

“It’s a funny thing about this Elm- 
vale,” said Myrnes, seeing Miss Far- 
ring pause in her work. 

“TIsn’t it strange?” she replied. “1 
was looking at the record just a mo- 
ment ago.” 

“Inquiries—none,” he answered. 
“No old customers, no new customers, 
no flicker of interest, no peep from a 
prospect, no anything. We have fired 
letters at Elmvale’s number-one list 
containing two hundred and fifty-five 
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“You took that turn perfectly,” Miss Farring was saying. 


names for three months. Not a mtr- 
mur, In desperation I have shot letters 
to every confounded Elmvale name in 
the telephone directory, consisting of 
something hke three thousand names, 
and again not a murmur.” 

“It certainly is strange,” said Miss 
Farring reflectively. 

“It’s passing strange,” returned 
Myrnes. “Either they’re all dead to 
the world down in that section, or in- 
credibly broke. I’m sure I don’t know. 
ut I do know that these large quan- 
tities of silence are getting most awfully 
on my nerves, It’s the biggest mystery 
I ever encountered in the follow up.” 

For months, the total absence of any 
buff-colored envelopes bearing the post- 
mark of Elmvale had been alarming 
Myrnes. Of all the multitude of cities 
on which he had been making his sales 
drives, Elmvale alone had entirely re- 
fused to respond. His last letter, dis- 
patched a fortnight age, had been espe- 
cially written in the simplest of barn- 
yard English, in a final effort to put 
the subject of securities in unmistaka- 


ble terms before the people of Elmvale. 
But not a single reply had rewarded his 
trouble and his firm’s.expense. 

He had offered the people free book- 
lets on investments, a bait which rarely 
failed to bring back a goodly percent- 
age of requests for the same; but Elm- 
vale hadn’t batted aneye. He had writ- 
ten special letters on the high yields at 
present prices, but Elmvale had re- 
mained dumb to his entreaties. He had 
placed at the disposal of Elmvale in- 
vestors the research facilities of Kovey 
& Dole for the investigation of securi- 
ties now held by them, and a report on 
their standing, but again Elmvale had 
maintained its incomprehensible silence. 

The deep and_ incomprehensible 
sitence of Elmvale on the subject of 
securities corresponded, in a sense, with 
the deep and incomprehensible silence 
of Myrnes on the subject of his adora- 
tion of Mildred Farring. .The month 
of June and the sentimental hedge 
clause are ill mated, and Myrnes found 
himself repeatedly on the daring verge 
of pouring his eager ardor into the 
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funnel of free speech, and declaring 
himself, without further delay, to the 
fair but far too efficient goddess. 

He had reached the point where he 
hated to see the noon hour approach 
and to see her tall form vanish rhyth- 
mically from the office as she went to 
luncheon with a flock of ordinary office 
girls. Five p. m. brought devastating 
regrets at beholding her depart for the 
night. He had never dared ask her to 
go motoring with him in the evening, 
for he was still sensitive about his driv- 
ing, and consumed with fear lest some- 
thing should go wrong with the igni- 
tion, the engine, the crank shaft, the 
coils, the wiring, or any one of the terri- 
fying multitudinous parts of the compli- 
cated mechanism of the car. He knew 
only too well how stupid he was me- 
chanically, how dependent he was upon 
service stations, and he became filled 
with alarm at the thought of having to 
display his shortcomings to this most 
efficient and perfect of creatures, And 
yet, as he drove alone over beguiling 
roads, there floated before his eyes the 
disturbing vision of Mildred possibly 
spending a hot and lonely evening at 
her boarding place, when she might just 
as well be getting the lovely night air 
at his side in the roadster. 

Toward the late afternoon of an un- 
usually sultry day, he saw Mildred 
pause in her work and rub her face 
and hands with her handkerchief. 

“It’s very much warmer,” she re- 
marked. 

“Frightful,” he replied. 

An intrepid thought sprang into his 
mind. He weighed it for a speculative 
moment. 

“Do you like mushrooms?” he asked. 

“Adore them,” answered Mildred. 
She was wondering what mushrooms 
had to do with insufferable heat and 
painful humidity. 

“I know a mushroom farm over in 
Jersey. How would you like to motor 


over there with me this evening and 
have dinner ?” 

The shot was fired. Myrnes found 
himself trembling as if he had pro- 
posed something terrible. 

“T think it would be delightful.” 

“Thanks,” said Myrnes gratefully. 

“Only I have another engagement for 
this evening,” she added, dropping a 
bowlder upon his elation, 

Myrnes must have looked his disap- 
pointment. For she continued: 

“Possibly I can break it, though. I 
might telephone and see.” 

His hope revived. With it came an- 
other and almost greater hope. He was 
praying that she would see fit to tell 
some lie in order to switch her engage- 
ment. What a relief it would be to 
hear her tell a falsehood, and reveal a 
minute but delightful and redeeming 
flaw in her character! He waited. 

“Is Miss Gray there?” Miss Farring 
was saying over the telephone. “Is 
this you, Helen? Can’t we make that 
appointment for to-morrow evening in- 
stead of to-night? Do you mind, dear? 
I’ve been invited to a mushroom din- 
ner over in New Jersey.” 

The hopes of Charlie Myrnes sank. 
He had prayed for a little lie, a white, 
harmless little lie, but even this had 
been denied him. The hedge clause 
flashed back into his mind. 

“I’m glad you were able to fix it up,” 
he said. “When will you be ready to 
start ?” 

“I'd like to run up to the house first. 
I'll be ready at six-thirty.” 

A renewed hope of discovering an 
imperfection in Mildred Farring oc- 
curred to Myrnes as he threw out his 
clutch in front of the old brown resi- 
dence where she boarded. It was ex- 
actly six-twenty-four. Would she, 
womanlike, keep him waiting for ten, 
twenty, perhaps thirty minutes beyond 
the appointed time? He would not re- 
gret it if she did. Every minute of 
delay would be gratifying because it 
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would indicate a flaw somewhere in 
that machinelike efficiency of this per- 
fect young woman. It would help dis- 
integrate her remoteness from him. 

But again his hope was confounded. 
At exactly two minutes ahead of sched- 
ule, Mildred appeared in the doorway. 
Myrnes caught his breath. If Mildred 
was beautiful in the office, she was: in- 
credibly enchanting at this moment in 
her dress of dark foulard and her hat 
of white and gold. On her arm she 
carried a soft wrap, buff in color. 
Myrnes took note of the color; there 
was something departmental about her, 
even evenings. 

As Myrnes drove toward the Wee- 
hawken ferry, he felt unreal; he could 
hardly comprehend that Miss Farring 
was seated so closely beside him, that 
at last he was to motor with her over 
tranquil country roads. 

“You took that turn perfectly,” Miss 
Farring was saying. 

“Tam far from perfect in anything,” 
he replied. “Even as a follow-up man, 
I’m a boob. Look at Elmvale.” 

Myrnes saw a shadow pass over the 
face of his companion. 

“Forgive me,” he added quickly, ‘for 
talking shop. It was good of you to 
join me this evening.” 

“It was thoughtful of you to suggest 
it. 


“T would have suggested it long ago, 
But I thought you might come, not be- 
cause you wanted to, but because I was 
a beast of an employer and you might 
have thought it bad policy to refuse.” 


Mildred looked at the sensitive 
young face of her companion, and 
laughed. 

The drive to the mushroom farm was 
memorable. The driver’s heart kept up 
an agitated beating. The longer he sat 
at Mildred’s side, the more convinced 
he became that he should like to sit 
there forever. He longed to tell her 
so, but his sense of diplomacy warned 
him to forgo romantic overtures on 


an empty stomach. Also the hedge 
clause kept raising its bristling form 
like a hedgehog and gave him pause. 
From her sweet profile to her suede 
toes, Mildred remained all too perfect, 
even at this close and revealing range. 
No split infinitive, no slang, no anything 
that could be criticized fell from her 
lips. Once she had occasion to speak 
of Chicago, and pronounced it neither 
Chicahgo nor Tchicago. She spoke of 
her associates downtown without a 
shade of cattiness. She got gracefully 
away from each successive subject long 
before it could become a bore. Her 
flawlessness made him afraid. 

Leaving their cool table and the love 
songs of the orchestra behind them, 
Myrnes’ car ran quietly off into the 
night, hitting serenely on all six cyl- 
inders, quite as though the presence of 
Miss Farring had imbued the car itself 
with her perfection. 

The drive homeward was quite as 
Myrnes had imagined it so often in 
expectant reveries. Fireflies glistened 
in pictorial profusion; the moon shone 
through the elms and maples; hay- 
fields sent their perfume to meet the 
fragrance of his companion; farm- 
houses watched them pass. with the 
ruddy eyes of lamplit windows. 

“It seems a pity to have to live in 
the city,” said Myrnes. 

“T was thinking the same thing,” said 
Mildred. 

“In a little Illinois town was where 
I grew up, and I’ve never been able to 
get the quiet charm of little towns out 
of my blood. Sometimes the tension 
and roar of New York make me want 
to grab the first train out of Grand 
Central Station and never come back.” 

He should have said that he used to 
feel that way, for never since Mildred 
had appeared on his horizon had he 
felt the slightest inclination to take a 
train for anywhere. 

He fell to wondering whether Mil- 
dred would reply that New York was 
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wonderful, feeling that even a bromide 
would furnish some slight offset to her 
imperious perfection. But no bromide 
issued from her vivid lips. 

During the drive back to New York, 
Myrnes failed to muster either the vo- 
cabulary or the courage to venture into 
sentimentalities, so well could he im- 
agine how perfectly she might rebuff 
him with the reply that she had come 
with him solely for mushrooms and 
in nowise to listen to any mushy dec- 
larations. 

Leaving her at her door, a sense of 
defeat settled down upon him. Al- 
though the ice was now broken, he re- 
alized that their relations were never- 
theless far too frigid to satisfy him, 
The same sense of defeat accompanied 
him back to his office the next day. 
Running anxiously through his mail, 
he hoped that there might be some let- 
ters from Elmvale to assuage his feel- 
ing of general shortcoming. But again 
no peep from Elmvale. He couldn’t 
understand it. 

He talked to the vice president in 
charge of sales about the singular 
silence of Elmvale, frankly admitting 
that his Elmvale batting average was 
zero. 

“Why don’t you jump on a train 
to-night and give this burg the once- 
over in person?’ suggested his su- 
perior. 

Myrnes hadn’t thought of that. He 
hadn’t thought of anything that would 
take him away from Miss Farring for 
even a day. 

“All right, I will,” he answered. 

It was past five when he returned 
to his desk, and Miss Farring had gone 
for the day. He left a note on her 
desk, saying that he had gone to look 
into thé mystery of Elmvale. He took 
the eleven-thirty train that night, and 
ate his breakfast the next morning in 
the old-fashioned dining room of the 
Elmvale House. 

It was a town of nearly fifteen thou- 
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sand. Its clean streets passed between 
rows of homy, wooden houses, repos- 
ing on smooth lawns, gleaming with 
their flower beds and swings and tall 
shade. trees. The newcomer’s heart 
warmed instantly to its tranquil air and 
leisurely bearing. It occurred to him 
that he could be very happy in this 
peaceful, romantic place with Mildred, 

In his pocket was a list of the leading 
people of the town to whom his letters 
had been sent. By noon he had inter- 
viewed more than twenty of them, all 
substantial, well-to-do folk. Some 
knew the name of his firm, but most 
of them had never heard of it. None 
could remember ever having received 
letters from the firm. 

That afternoon, he called on scores 
of additional people whose names were 
on his mailing list, but none remem- 
bered any letters from Kovey & Dole, 
Myrnes grew more and more mystified. 
Certainly the letters had gone forward. 
He called at the post office, and stated 
the case to the postmaster. The latter 
looked at Myrnes suspiciously. 

“Young man,” he said, “it’s again’ 
the rules of the post-office department, 
I can’t give out no such information.” 

Myrnes’ calls had disclosed that 
many of the people were investors. 
Some bought from local banks, some 
from New York investment houses. 
But most of them did business with one 
John H. Murray, a local bond man. 

Murray’s establishment was located 
on the ground floor of one of the town’s 
older office buildings. Myrnes found 
the professional air of an old law office, 
with its walnut desks and bookcases. 
It was clean and quaint looking. On 
the walls were railroad maps, plans of 
irrigation projects, and announcements 
of various municipal and public utility 
issues. : 

Mr. Murtfay was a charming indi- 
vidual, who wore a gray goatee and a 
black alpaca suit. A brief conversa- 
tion disclosed an alert, widely informed 
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She looked pitifully at the mass of letters in the cabinet, and tears sprang into her eyes. 


knowledge of securities on the part of 
the elderly dealer. He apparently en- 
joyed a nice little business. 

And so Myrnes returned to New 
York, resolved to make complaint to 
the post-office department. 

His train was delayed, and it was 
afternoon before he reached his desk. 
He felt as if he had been gone for a 
month, and in his excitement at seeing 
Mildred, he shook hands with her, not 
realizing until it was too late what an 
absurd thing he had done. She un- 
doubtedly thought it silly, too, and for 
the remainder of the afternoon it 
seemed to him that she was cool and 
unusually distant toward him. 


Five o’clock came, and soon the office 
was empty save for Mildred and 
Myrnes. She was still hammering her 
machine. 

“Miss Farring,” he said. 

She seemed startled at hearing her 
name called. 

“Yes, Mr. Myrnes,” she said with- 
out turning. 

“Tt’s too hot for you to be working 
overtime.” 

“T wanted to finish this letter,” she 
answered, placing the completed copies 
before him. “How did you like Elm- 
vale?” 

“Pretty little town.” 

“What about the letters ?” 
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“No one in Elmvale ever. received 
any letters from us, it seems. I’m tak- 
ing it up with the post-office depart- 
ment. An old gentleman named Mur- 
ray seems to be doing most of the bond 
business in Elmvale.” 

Suddenly Myrnes looked sharply at 
Miss Farring. The color had quite left 
her face, and she had turned pale. 

“You’re not feeling well!” he ex-— 
claimed, starting toward her. 

She turned away, and Myrnes saw 
that she was sobbing. 

“Why, Miss Farring! 
matter?’ he demanded. 

He saw that she was trembling. 

“I’ve done a terrible thing, Mr. 
Myrnes.” 

“It’s the heat. You’re nervous. You 
couldn’t possibly do anything terrible. 
You’re perfect,” he said, making no 
effort to keep a note of tenderness out 
of his voice. 

“Look!” she said, going to one of 
the room’s large filing cabinets and 
throwing it open. 

She took out a handful of envelopes, 
all sealed and addressed. She thrust 
them into his hand. 

“Our letters to Elmvale,” she said. 

“What?” 

“You see,” she continued with an 
effort, “I lived in Elmvale. I couldn’t 
bear the thought of a big New York 
bond house competing for business with 
those small local dealers down there. 
It didn’t seem right, somehow. They’d 
have been crushed. It was an awful 
thing for me to do,” she spoke on rap- 
idly. “But I didn’t know it would 
worry you so. I didn’t think you’d 
find out. You see, John H. Murray is 
my father.” 

“Your father?” 

“My mother ‘married again. That’s 
how my name happens to be Farring. 


What’s the 


I was afraid that competition like this 
would ruin my father. I’m so devoted 
to him. That’s why I came to New 
York—to learn more about the bond 
business so that 1 could go back to 
him and help him with his work.” 

She looked pitifully at the mass of 
letters in the cabinet, and tears sprang 
into her eyes again. 

“Don’t cry,” said Myrnes quietly. “I 
understand perfectly. Not a soul will 
ever know anything about this except 
just you and I.” 

He reached for some of the envelopes 
and began tearing them up and throw- 
ing them into the wastebasket. 

There was amazement in her moist 
blue eyes. 

“It was a terrible, an unforgivable 
thing for me to do,” she said. 

“I’m glad you did it,” he answered, 

“You’re what ?” 

“I’m glad you did it. I had always 
thought of you as so perfect that it 
scared me. You seemed to be without 
a flaw. The other night when you 
called off that appointment to go to din- 
ner with me, I hoped you’d lie out of 
it in some way. But now I know that 
you’re human, like the rest of us. I 
can tell you now what I haven’t dared 
tell you before. I adore you, Mildred. 
I worship you.” 

He stopped, looked at her, realized 
that this was no time to stop, but to 
follow up. 

“I loye you, and I’m going to make 
you love me. And if you insist on 
going back to Elmvale to help your 
father, I’m going too. We'll make that 
bond business of his boom.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed 
her again and again. She let him. 

And the hedge clause had vanished 
from his romance. 
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The second installment of a gay mystery-and-adventure story. 


CHARACTERS IN THE STORY: 


BEATRIX STAYNES, the charming young heiress, ward of Mr. Essington and the financial 
magnate, Sir Joshua Horsham, who has been attending a finishing school for. girls in Paris. 

Puitip Riptey, to whom Miss Staynes has become engaged while traveling on the 
Continent. 

CuHartes TOOTHILL, rejected by Beatrice but devoted to her service, also the confidant 
of Philip Ridley, her fiancé. 

Mr. Perry, of Bannerman, Perry & Haines, their counselor, retained when Beatrice 
was abducted, upon her arrival in Engl and at Charing Cross Station, by a tall man in a fur 
coat and his henchman, distinguished by a bowler hat. 

Mr. MANDELL- EssINGTON, the guardian, temporarily consigned to “The Retreat” to re- 
cover from a nervous breakdown, brought on by a too-active social life. 

WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED: Upon realizing that his betrothed had been abducted, 
almost before his eyes, Philip Ridley seeks legal advice, which brings him only the name 
of the sanitarium to which Mr. Essington has retired. He promises not to annoy Mr, 
Essington with the details of his ward’s disappearance, but he does insist that he be per- 
mitted to visit him, ask for his blessing, and permission to rescue her. It is necessary for 
Philip to reach the somewhat secluded garden of “The Retreat” via the brick wall. He 
posts Toothill without as watchman. Once inside, it is not difficult to talk with Mr. 
Essington, who is sitting alone on a bench, contemplating the possibility of a day in Lon- 
don, which has just been frowned upon by Doctor’ Jenkinson, head of the sanitarium. Mr. 
Essington shows a flattering interest in Ridley, offers to bring him some addresses from 
the sanitarium which will aid in the search, exch: anges his yellow, sanitarium overcoat for 
Ridley’s dark-blue melton coat, vaults the brick wall, while Ridley sits half an hour await- 
ing his return, meets the waiting Toothill, changes the dark-blue melton coat for his pea- 
green coat, sends Toothill. away to lay a false scent, and takes the night train himself at 
Wadbury station with the greatest composure. 





Ridley discovers and reports the flight of Mr. Essington. Leaving “The Retreat,” he 
comes across a tall man in a fur coat, whose name, he learns, is Mason. He follows him 
on his train, challenges him to talk of Beatrix Staynes, but Mason ignores the subject and 


eludes Philip’s determined pursuit. 







CHAPTER IX. 

HE Reverend Crispin Pytcher 
had been exceedingly carefully 
brought up. His only surviving 

parent was a lady of the most exem- 
plary conduct and the most solicitous 
temperament. The companions of Cris- 
pin’s youth had been carefully chosen 
from the quietest girls of their ac- 
quaintance, instruction was supplied by 
the mildest tutor procurable, and until 
he had turned eighteen and was con- 
sidered strong enough to handle a ten- 


Philip is convinced he is the abductor. 


“Mr. Essington’? made his first appearance in the May number of SMITH’S. 





nis racket, his principal amusement 
was musical chairs. 

Thereafter for three placid years he 
was one of the five undergraduates who 
enjoyed the collegiate life of St. An- 
selm’s Hall, Oxford, and he finally left 
the university as unsmirched as when 
he entered, a perfect example of what 
a mother can accomplish when undis- 
turbed by coarser counselors. 

To see her boy a bishop had long 
been Mrs. Pytcher’s ultimate ambition, 
but of course she realized that he must 
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pass through a chrysallis stage first, so 
she had him ordained, bought him the 
necessary outfit, and arranged for his 
installation in a genteel curacy in the 
neighborhood of Kensington High 
Street. There, for two happy years, 
the Reverend Crispin intoned such por- 
tions of the service as were allotted to 
him in the most dulcet fashion imagina- 
ble, paid a large number of afternoon 
calls, and took a prominent part in the 
meetings of a local musical association. 
Such a strenuous life, however, was 
bound to tell upon his. constitution, and 
a nasty, feverish cough lasting for 
nearly a week, during which his tem- 
perature almost touched one hundred 
degrees, Fahrenheit, convinced his 
mother that her boy must seek a change 
of air without delay. 

The Reverend Crispin was already 
an enthusiastic and skillful ritualist, so 
that the number of situations in which 
he could be both happy and useful was 
limited; but after considerable corre- 
spondence with various rectors and 
vicars in rural situations, it was finally 
arranged that he should fill a vacant 
curacy under the Reverend Boniface 
Shuttleton-Bowles, rector of the parish 
of Gorington in a certain western 
county, a thoroughly expert person in 
this branch of divinity. Mrs. Pytcher 
herself interviewed Mr. Shuttleton- 
Bowles and her accounts of her son 
were so satisfactory that, though that 
gentleman had no acquaintance with 
the Reverend Crispin, he readily agreed 
to install him in the curacy, and ac- 
cordingly toward the close of a Sep- 
tember afternoon, Crispin took his seat 
in a first-class compartment with a neat 
suit case inscribed in beautifully clear 
black lettering “The Reverend Crispin 
Pytcher” placed carefully in the rack 
over his head. At the carriage door 
he uncovered his head and concentrated 
on receiving his mother’s parting bene- 
diction. 

“Be sure you keep both the windows 


closed!” she enjoined him. “I heard 
you cough once last night, remember,” 

“Oh, surely it was the night before 
last,” he corrected gently. 

“Well, perhaps it was, dear, but even 
that shows it isn’t safe to travel with 
an open window.” . 

The Reverend Crispin looked around 
the carriage and sniffed once or twice. 

“It is a little stuffy,” he pronounced, 
“just a very little at present, but quite 
possibly it may get more stuffy. Should 
it, indeed, get more stuffy, then surely, 
perhaps, I had better open the window 
temporarily. Do you not think so?” 

“I really think you had better not, 
Crispin,” said she affectionately yet 
firmly. “I want you to arrive in per- 
fect health!’ 

Just as the train started, a bright 
inspiration occurred to the Reverend 
Crispin. Putting his head out of the 
window, he cried: 

“Mothah! It has just occurred to me 
that if, indeed, the carriage grows more 
stuffy, I might open the window into 
the corridor! That surely would be 
quite safe!” 

As Mrs. Pytcher was by this time 
several yards away and as the distance 
had considerably increased by the end 
of her reply, he was unable to hear it 
distinctly. Being a very conscientious 
young man, he remained for the next 
twenty minutes in-a condition of some 
disquietude, wondering what it was 
lawful for him to do. At last he de- 
cided to wait till the carriage actually 
became more stuffy and decide then; 
whereupon he opened an _ illustrated 
magazine. It was pretty dark by then, 
but the carriage was well lighted and 
he passed the following hour or so 
very placidly. 

At Yeddlesly Junction he was able 
to let down the window for fully five 
minutes and. air the compartment with- 
out risk. He even ventured to put his 
head out and enjoy a glimpse of the 
gleaming rails and the deserted plat- 
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form beyond, for this window was on 
the off side of the train. He had only 
meant to keep it out for one single in- 
stant, but, of a sudden, his eye was 
arrested by a circumstance which struck 
him as somewhat unusual. Some way 
up the train, close to the engine, in fact, 
a man was standing on the line in a 
careless attitude, smoking a cigar. 
Though Crispin was unable to see him 
very distinctly, he seemed to be a gen- 
tleman, and he certainly was engaged 
in no visible job, And then the whistle 
blew and the gentleman promptly 
climbed up, either into a carriage, or 
—it almost seemed—on to the engine 
itself. As he climbed, a gleam of light 
fell upon him and showed a fashion- 
ably cut pea-green overcoat; or at least 
it looked like that so far as the young 
curate could see. 

“What a curious occurrence!” he 
said to himself. “And how very dan- 
Supposing another train had 
came suddenly along and run over that 
man!” 

This reflection 
started a train of 
thought very painful 
and disagreeable for 
one of the curate’s sen- 
sitive nature. Such 
things had 
happened to so many 
people in trains, acci- 
dents, robberies, and 
even worse, that Crispin 
always felt a little nerv- 
ous when he started on 
a railway journey, and, 
once embarked, he en- 
deavored to keep his 
mind at rest by look- 
ing at pictures or at the 
scenery. He made this 
endeavor now, and had 
gradually acquired a 
calmer mood when he 
was startled into a 
state of the most acute 


gerous ! 


dreadful 


“There are seven of them on this train! 
Each is armed with the usual imple- 


apprehension. The brakes had sud- 
denly been put on and the train was 
jolting rapidly and uncomfortably to 
a stop. 

“An accident!” he cried to himself, 
and he spent several very miserable mo- 
ments waiting for it to begin. 

Nothing happened, however, Save 
that the train was now standing still, 
with no station apparently at hand. 
Crispin opened the window again and 
saw that there was, indeed, only black 
and empty country in all directions. 
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“IT hope nothing more is going to 
happen!” he thought. 

Nothing, in fact, did happen, and 
after five or ten minutes, the express 
started on its way again; nothing of an 
alarming nature had happened, though 
one small circumstance did, for a mo- 
ment, disturb the young curate afresh. 
Along one end of his compartment ran 
the corridor, and he fancied he heard 
one of the doors which opened from 
this into the outer night being rather 
gently closed. But as no further sounds 
followed and as it seemed highly im- 
probable that any one would be getting 
either into or out of the train at a place 
where there was no platform, he: con- 
cluded that his ears must have deceived 
him. 

It was very shortly after they had 
started again that he was roused from 
his perusal of the illustrated magazine 
by a sudden instinct that somebody was 
watching him. He cast his eyes across 
the carriage and there in the corridor 
a man was actually standing. Whether 
this person had really been studying 
him, it was now impossible to say, for 
just as the curate looked up, the man 
proceeded to open the door and enter 
the compartment. 

For an instant Crispin was conscious 
of a disagreeable shock of surprise. 
His nerves had hardly recovered from 
the effects of the sudden stoppage and 
the apprehensions it created, and be- 
sides, the gentleman who entered was 
wearing a fashionably cut pea-green 
overcoat, and this struck him as being 
somehow or other in the nature of an 
unpleasant coincidence. And _ finally, 
the stranger was smoking a cigar, and 
Crispin had particularly selected this as 
being a nonsmoking compartment. But 
his disquiet was very speedily set at 
rest. Seating himself opposite, the 
stranger glanced for an instant rather 
intently at the neatly inscribed suit case 
overhead and ‘then smiled on its owner 
in a very friendly and engaging way. 


“I trust you are having a pleasant 
journey, sir,” he remarked. 

Though this was scarcely the usual 
conversational opening of an entire 
stranger, so far as Crispin’s experience 
went, yet he was aware how limited 
that experience was, and the observa- 
tion itself was so charmingly made that 
he smiled back gently and murmured: 

“Oh, very, thank you; yes, very 
pleasant indeed.” 

“An experienced traveler?” inquired 
the stranger. 

“Oh, no, not very; in fact not at all 
—ah—widely experienced.” 

“Ah!” said the stranger still more 
pleasantly. “A liver of the idyllic life, 
I presume ?” 

‘““As—ah—idyllic as—ah—possible,” 
sighed the curate, and gave an invol- 
untary sniff. The odor of the stran- 
ger’s cigar was somewhat overpowering, 
he found. 

That courteous gentleman instantly 
perceived the sniff and inquired with 
mugh solicitude: 

“Have I taken too great a liberty in 
bringing in my cigar? I have not hith- 
erto been sitting in a smoking com- 
partment and I imagined I had come 
into a carriage where it was permitted.” 
He glanced at the windows and ex- 
claimed, “Dear me, it isn’t a smoker 
after all! How very careless of me!” 

The curate was divided between his 
distaste for tobacco and his desire to 
be polite. 

“T do not-tah—smoke myself,” he 
said in a gentle voice. 

“Your health?” inquired the stran- 
ger. 
“Ah—not exactly. The fact is I 
have promised my—ah—well, in short, 


gl have promised not to smoke.” 


For an instant the stranger seemed 
to be studying him with increased at- 
tention, and also apparently with 
marked satisfaction. 

“Shall I open the window?” he sug- 
gested. 
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“That is unfortunately an alternative 
which—ah—my mothah is—ah—also 
averse from,” intoned the curate. 

This time the good-looking stranger 
gazed at him very thoughtfully indeed, 
and then a light, as of sudden inspira- 
tion, flashed and was obscured. He 
had one more careful look at the pale, 
mild face of the curate, and another 
at certain embellishments of his watch 
chain usually associated with the higher 
subdivisions of Anglicanism; and 
finally shot a third at the black-lettered 
suit case overhead. And then he bent 
forward and his air grew suddenly 
grave. 

“Mr. Crispin Pytcher!” he pro- 
nounced in a low, impressive voice. 

The young man positively jumped. 
This stranger knew his name! For the 
moment the disclosure almost stunned 
him. As for making any adequate an- 
swer, it was quite out of his power. 
Raising one finger ominously, the stran- 
ger spoke again. 

“IT am afraid I must have a few min- 
utes’ conversation with you on a very 
private and serious matter,” said he. 


CHAPTER X. 


“With—with me?” 
Reverend Crispin. 

“In your own interests, Mr. Pytcher. 
You are not a member of the Antiritual 
League, I presume?” 

“The Antiritual?” gasped the curate. 
“Certainly not—oh, most certainly not! 
Quite the contrary, I assure you!” 

“I thought as much!” said the stran- 
ger. “And in that case I am relieved 
to find that you cannot be another of 
their agents in disguise.” 

“Their agents in disguise!” exclaimed 
the horrified young man. 

“There are seven of them in this 
train! Each is armed with the usual 
implements, stiletto and spade.” 

“Stiletto and spade!” cried Crispin. 
“What—what are they for?” 


8 


stammered the 


“The stiletto to do the job, the spade 
to conceal the traces,” said the stranger, 
his voice dropping almost to a whisper. 

Crispin was aware that the practices 
of his own particular ecclesiastical cir- 
cle were regarded by certain misguided 
persons with extreme and even violent 
disfavor. He had read, in fact, of a 
horrid scene, in a church, too, not very 
long before; but that these persons had 
actually formed themselves into a crim- 
inal association with murderous de- 
signs, this indeed was news. It was 
news so dreadful and so staggering that 
at first he could scarcely believe it. 

“Are—are you quite sure?” he asked, 
but his quavering voice showed that he 
had really little hope the stranger might 
be in error. 

“Only too sure, Mr. Pytcher. In 
fact, I may tell you that I myself am 
at present employed by the convocation 
in circumventing—at the risk of my 
life—the machinations of these miscre- 
ants!” 

“You are employed yourself?” re- 
peated the curate, opening his mild eyes 
very wide indeed. “By—ah—did you 
say the convocation?” 

“After consultation, of course, with 
the archbishops and Scotland Yard. 
You are in grave peril, Mr. Pytcher!” 

At this intimation the young curate 
ceased to wonder how such a curious 
combination should have been employ- 
ing the gentleman. His face turned 
even paler than before as he gasped: 

“Me? But—ah—I am only a hum- 
ble—ah—follower of the movement. 
Oh, surely—surely = 

The stranger cut him short, peremp- 
torily, yet not unkindly. His air of 
sympathy, in fact, seemed to the un- 
fortunate young man the only thing left 
for him to cling to. 

“They have been marking you down 
ever since the train left London! My 
dear young man, I am really devil—I 
mean sincerely sorry for you, but if 
you remain in this carriage or in that 
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costume, the fate of the sitting rabbit 
will be yours, Mr, Pytcher !” 


“But—ah—how can I affect a change © 


” 


in my locality, or—ah 

The stranger interrupted again; this 
time with such an air of brisk decision 
that even Crispin was infected. 

“Place yourself in my hands!” said 
he. “I am here for the purpose of pro- 
tecting you.” 

As he spoke he crossed the carriage, 
pulled down the blinds on the windows 
looking into the corridor, and then laid 
his hand firmly yet persuasively on the 
curate’s shoulder. 

“Change clothes with me!” he com- 
manded, and forthwith unbuttoned the 
pea-green overcoat. 

“But—ah—may you not then suffer 
if you are seen in my attire?” asked 
the young man, though he was unbut- 
toning his own garments even as he 
spoke. 

“Trust me!” replied the stranger con- 
fidently. “I have quite a gift for tak- 
ing care of myself.” 

He surveyed the curate’s figure as he 
undressed. 

“Trousers and sleeves look as if 
they’d be a trifle short,” he observed, 
“but, on the other hand, a certain type 
of lady is bound to succumb to the col- 
lar alone. I might be worse off.” 

He seemed to be speaking rather to 
himself than the curate, and Crispin, 
whose mind was greatly distracted, 
paid him little attention. In fact, it 
was not till he had begun to go over 
his remarkable escape in retrospect that 
certain curious snatches of his rescuer’s 
conversation returned to his memory 
and puzzled the young man considera- 
bly. 

“The contents of my own pockets I 
had better keep,” ‘said the stranger. 

“Oh, certainly—ah, certainly!” said 
the curate as he struggled into the 
stranger’s trousers. 

“But you really needn’t trouble to 
keep the contents of your own pockets. 





In fact, it would help to obviate sus- 
picion if you didn’t.” 

Even in the extremity of his distress, 
the Reverend Crispin remembered cer- 
tain precepts on which Mrs. Pytcher— 
a careful as well as a fond parent— 
had laid considerable emphasis. 

“Oh—ah—perhaps I had better keep 
them,” he ventured to suggest. “My 
—ah—well—ah—she would prefer it, 
I feel almost certain.” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders 
carelessly. 

“T made the suggestion in your own 
interests, but just as you like!” 

He put on the curate’s wide-awake, 
adjusted his braces until the black trou- 
sers covered most of his ankle, sur- 
veyed himself quickly yet critically in 
the mirror over the seat, and assumed 
again his most urgent and unnerving 
manner. 

“Now, Mr, Pytcher, you must leave 
this train without an instant’s delay,” 
he said, and promptly pulled the com- 
munication cord. 

“Leave the train!” cried Crispin. 
“But—ah—really yi 

“For your mother’s sake!” 

“But—ah—why for the sake of my 
mothah?” repeated the curate blankly. 

“Because she would sooner see you 
alive than dead! Now, the instant the 
train stops, out you hop and go hell 
for leather away from the line! [I'll 
settle the business with the guard.” 

Already the train was rapidly slow- 
ing down. The Reverend Crispin 
gazed at his rescuer with a vacant and 
horrified face. 

“But—ah—it is quite dark! Where 
shall I go? Oh, what am I to do when 
I hop into the dark ?” 

The stranger again held up one fin- 
ger and galvanized the unfortunate 
young man into attention. 

“These are your directions; remem- 
ber them carefully! Run like sin for 
an hour and a half. Lie low for 
twenty-four hours. Then go to the 

















As she passed, she seemed 
to throw him the faintest 
possible smile, 


nearest magistrate; tell him that your 
‘name is Essington wy 

“Essington?” said the curate. 

“Essington,” the stranger repeated 
impressively. “And say that you want 
to get back to Doctor Jenkinson at a 
place called ‘The Retreat.’ The magis- 
trate will take steps to convey you 
there, and at last you will be safe! 
Now, give me a fiver, and then be rdady 
to jump out.” 
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hould I give you 
a ”’stammered Crispin. 
The stranger pointed to the warning 
printed beside the communication cord. 
“That’s the fine for pulling it,” he 


said. “Quick, we have almost 


stopped !” 
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He pocketed five sovereigns and 
opened the carriage door. 

“Oh, I hope I shall remember what 
to do!” cried the Reverend Crispin. 

“Run like hell—lie low—go to magis- 
trate!” his rescuer repeated. “Now, off 
with you!” 

The Reverend Crispin Pytcher van- 
ished into the night as the director had 
done not long before, while his under- 
study pulled up the window, settled 
himself in his seat, and assumed an ex- 
pression as like that of the departed 
curate as he could achieve. 

A few minutes later an extremely 
serious-looking guard came along the 
corridor and opened the compartment 
door. 

“Did you pull the communication 
cord, sir?” he demanded. 

The young clergyman in the corner 
seat gazed at him with a startled, yet 
mildly innocent, expression, rather like 
a frightened rabbit, the guard thought 
to himself, 

“Was that the little chain I took 
hold of accidentally?” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, dear me, what a very unfortunate 
thing to do! The fact is, guard, I was 
trying to reach up to the rack, and 
suddenly the train began to shake, and 
I put out my hand and must have 
touched the cord. I only touched it 
very gently, guard! It must have been 
very sensitive to have gone and stopped 
the train just because it was touched! 
Do all cords go off as easily?” 

“They don’t go off unless you pulls 
’em,” said the guard severely. 

“Then you think I must have pulled 
it? Oh, what a nuisance! But you 
can start the train again now, guard. 
It’s all right. I don’t really want it 
stopped. Thank you so much for let- 
ting me know how it happened. I shall 
never touch a cord of any kind again!” 

The guard still covered him with a 
reproving eye. 

“T must ask you for your name, sir,” 
said he. 
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“Pytcher is my name, guard,” the 


young clergyman assured him with an 
eager air of wishing to supply all the 
information within his power. “It is 
spelled with a Y. Please be sure to 
spell it like that. And Crispin is my 
Christian name. Please put ‘The Rev- 
erend’ before it.” 

The guard conscientiously wrote 
down these facts. When he looked up 
from his notebook he was surprised to 
see rather a different expression on 
Mr. Pytcher’s innocent face. A pecul- 
iarly ingratiating smile now illumined 
it, and his eye was persuasion itself. 

“IT have just been noticing a very 
dreadful thing, guard,” said he in a 
voice which exactly matched the smile. 
“There seems to be a fine of five sov- 
ereigns for pulling that little cord, even 
by accident. A fiver! I really cannot 
afford all that, guard; but here’s a quid 
to yourself. Take it, like a dear good 
fellow !” 

The guard protested, the guard 
looked cautiously over his shoulder and 
saw nobody in the corridor, and finally 
the guard succumbed. 

“Made four quid over that transac- 
tion!” said the Reverend Crispin to 
himself. “At this rate I am rapidly be- 
coming what my young friend would 
call richah and richah.” 

The train was now once more in 
swift motion; its roar rose continuous 
and exhilarating, and when he put his 
face to the window he could see dim 
shapes flying by and vanishing in a 
constant stream. 

“T ought to be pretty safe for the 
present,” he thought. “With dhy luck 
this costume should give me twenty- 
four hours’ start. But after that?” He 
gazed down at his sedate attire and 
shook his head. “These duds will be 
a mere trap once Crispin spreads the 
alarm,” he reflected. “I must change 
’em without any unnecessary delay. 
How can I raise a change? And what’s 
my program in the meantime? Can 
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a curate do anything amusing? I never 
happened to see one doing it, but it 
ought to be possible.” 

For some minutes he gazed thought- 
fully up at the brown guit case on the 
rack, with the neat black lettering, and 
then of a sudden the light of inspira- 
tion flashed in his eye. 

“By gad, I'll risk it!” he murmured. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Reverend Boniface Shuttleton- 
Bowles arose from the breakfast table, 
and moved toward the door with the 
dignity inseparable from him. He was 
a fine figure of a man, just turned sixty, 
with a large smooth countenance, pleas- 
antly florid and generally adorned by 
a beneficent and amiable’ expression, 
and with a peculiarly rich voice. His 
record was no less satisfactory than 
his appearance. 
Oxford boat in his day, ridden to 
hounds while his weight permitted, and 
was still in request when his neighbors 
shot their coverts. Alike in the pulpit 
and at the lectern the rich quality of 
his voice and the excellence of his elo- 
cution gave pleasure to his congrega- 
tion, while his sermons would not have 
disturbed a child of ten. 

“When are you going down to the 
village, father?” asked his daughter. 

“Oh, in about half an hour or so,” 
said Mr. Bowles easily. “There is no 
hurry. He will probably be unpack- 
ing.” 

“I do hope he has come, Boniface!” 
said his wife. 

“Oh, surely, my dear! His mother 
was most explicit in her letter. He 
was to arrive at eleven-twenty last 
night.” 

“T’ll walk down to the village with 
you,” said Miss Bowles. 

“Capital!” said the Reverend Boni- 
face genially, for he was one of those 
rare and fortunate men who are genial 
quite early in the day. 


He had rowed in the. 


He went into his study, lit his after- 
breakfast pipe, and had just settled 
himself comfortably in his easy-chair, 
when he was somewhat startled to see 
the door open and hear the maid an- 
nounce: 

“Mr. Crispin Pytcher to see you, sir.” 

“This is unconscionably early!” ex- 
claimed the rector, but by the time the 
new curate had entered the study, he 
had, outwardly at least, quite recovered 
his geniality. 

“Ah, Mr. Pytcher,” said he. 
are an early bird.” 

He stopped in some surprise. The 
gentleman who entered had begun to 
bow as soon as he was within the door, 
and he was bowing still. In fact, the 
rector could already see right down his 
collar. Then gradually the new curate 
returned to the perpendicular and finally 
revealed an agreeable but extremely 
serious countenance. The eyes struck 
the Reverend Boniface as quite lively 
during the instant he could see them, 
but the next moment they were rolling 
back almost into his head. 

“My new rector!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pytcher enthusiastically. “Ah, how 
pleasant it is to meet one of whom I 
have heard so much! I do assure you, 
my dear sir, my mother could not say 
enough in your favor!” 

A study of certain correspondence 
found in the brown suit case had put 
the reverend gentleman in possession of 
what he considered sufficient facts for 
the occasion, and he also felt entirely 
satisfied with his own ecclesiastical 
manner as he intoned these well-chosen 
sentences. It was, therefore, a little 
disappointing to observe his new rec- 
tor’s eyes open slightly wider than 
usual, without any ameliorating gra- 
ciousness of expression. 

“Really?” said the Reverend Boni- 
face dryly. “I am—ah—relieved that 
you have heard of me favorably.” 

“Oh, mother was profowndly im- 
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“You have changed in 
the most extraor- 
dinary way,” he ob- 
served. “I wouldn’t 
have recognized you.” 


pressed,” beamed Mr. Pytcher, “and 
sO was my dear sister!” 

This was a shot at a venture and 
it evidently missed. 

“I was not aware you had a sister, 
Mr. Pytcher,” said the rector. 

“Confound Crispin! I could have 


sworn he was brought up among a 
dozen sisters,” said Mr. Pytcher to him- 
self. Aloud, however, he replied read- 
ily: “All the ladies are my sisters. 
That is the beauty of our vocation, is 
it not, dear rector?” 
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“Indeed?” replied the rector, some- 
what coldly, Mr. Pytcher thought. 

By this time Mr. Bowles had been 
able to form some impression of his 
new assistant. He was decidedly tall, 
he observed, and had the thing been 
credible, the rector would have judged 
that he had only recently completed his 
full growth, for his clothes were dis- 
tinctly too small for him, and his dis- 
play of wrist and ankle was a little dis- 
tressing to one of Mr. Shuttleton- 
Bowles’ esthetic taste. But when he 
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looked attentively at Mr. Pytcher’s face, 
it became manifest that his growing 
days were past some considerable time 
ago. In fact, he seemed to be decidedly 
older than Mrs. Pytcher had led the 
rector to suppose. 

On the other hand, Mr. Pytcher’s 
manner and voice, and the apparent 
caliber of his intellect bore out only 
too exactly certain reports which had 
already reached the rector. 

“J suspected he’d be an ass, but I 
did think he’d be presentably dressed !” 
said the Reverend Boniface to himself. 
“This is really most annoying!” 

And then the new curate suddenly 
smiled, and there was-something so in- 
sidiously attractive and infectious about 
his smile that the rector was almost 
ready to change his opinion on the in- 
stant. 

“I notice a cigar box,” said Mr, 
Pytcher in an ingratiating voice. ‘Dear 
rector, would it be taking too great a 
liberty if I tried a little one?” 

“Eh—ah—certainly ; that’s to say if 
you smoke,” replied the rector. “But 
Mrs. Pytcher told me most explicitly 
you were a somewhat strict non- 
smoker.” _, 

“Ah, my dear rector, mothers do not 
always know their boys’ little peccadil- 
loes!” beamed the curate. “I was 
tempted to try one once, and now I 
really should like to try another!” 

The practiced style in which the Rev- 
erend Crispin Pytcher cut and lit his 
cigar made the rector doubt very seri- 
ously whether this was actually dhly 
his second offense. 

“I should hardly suspect you to be a 
novice, Mr. Pytcher,” he observed with 
a distinct trace of severity. 

“Oh, but I have practiced with brown 
paper!’ Mr. Pytcher assured him. 
“How to light it and cut it and all that. 
I like to do the thing in style, my deah 
rector.” 

At this juncture, somewhat to the 


rector’s relief, his daughter entered. 
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She was attired for walking, and her 
slight start of surprise at finding the 
new curate already arrived at the rec- 
tory added just that touch of anima- 
tion her face required. It was a pretty 
face, but with an expression a little 
cold, and even defiant in repose. Only 
a smoldering glow in her dark eyes 
hinted at warmer possibilities, and 
though her parents considered her on 
the whole a dutiful and satisfactory 
daughter, their Ida had always been 
something of a problem. 

“My daughter, Mr. Pytcher,” the rec- 
tor introduced. 

Again Mr. Pytcher bowed, but in a 
distinctly more graceful and orthodox 
fashion, Mr. Bowles noticed. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Pytcher himself had 
been fully under the impression that 
his first obeisance touched the high- 
water mark of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, 
and would have repeated it now had he 
remembered to. 

“Ah, my dear young lady!” said he 
in dulcet tones, “I have just been en- 
joying such a pleasant conversation 
with your good father. We shall get 
on like anything, | am sure! And you 
and I, also, my dear young lady, I 
trust will be great friends!” 

“Tf that’s not the stuff to give ’em, 
I’m dashed!” he added to himself with 
excusable complacency. 

Ida Shuttleton-Bowles looked at him 
for a single, swift, searching instant be- 
fore she answered, and during that in- 
tense, momentary scrutiny there sud- 
denly crossed his mind a little doubt 
whether he had given this dear young 
lady quite the right stuff after all. 
Then she spoke, and he observed, with 
a connoisseur’s interest, a subtle, soft 
vibration in her voice reminiscent of 
entirely unecclesiastical experiences. 

“We are having tennis this after- 
noon, Mr. Pytcher,” she said. “I hope 
you will come. You do play, of 
course ?” 

Mr. Pytcher shot one glance at her 
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and another at the rector, and decided 
to adapt his manner, as far as possible, 
to both. 

“T play several games,” he replied 
gently, but with an eloquent eye, and 
then added for the rector’s benefit: 
“Lawful exercise and not forbidden, 
I believe, dear rector?” 

Mr. Bowles’ reply was directed at 
his daughter. 

“We shall expect, then, to see Mr. 
Pytcher this afternoon. Meanwhile, 
my dear, we are having a little business 
conversation.” 

The young lady took the hint, and 
the gallant curate hastened to hold the 
door open for her. As she passed, she 
seemed to throw him the faintest pos- 
sible smile. 

“Quite promising!” he said to him- 
self, and then became exceedingly 
grave. The rector’s eye was fixed very 
hard upon him and its expression struck 
him as unsympathetic. 

“We had now better have a little con- 
versation about your duties,” said the 
Reverend Boniface dryly, and with an 
unmistakable emphasis on the last 
word, 

“Time for me to move!” thought the 
new curate, but it was with every ap- 
pearance of extreme enthusiasm that 
he replied: 

“My duties? Oh, rather, I am 
frightfully keen on them! Mothers’ 
meetings, baptisms—you’d like me to 
take them of course? However, we 
can arrange all that later. I won’t dis- 
turb you any longer now, rector. But 
just before I go, there is one little 
favor I should like to ask. You don’t 
mind, my dear rector?” 

The disarming smile seemed to arrest 
what was going to be a somewhat in- 
clement answer. 

“Well?” said the rector. 

“Did my mother tell you I was an 
enthusiastic gardener? What! She 
never mentioned it? Dear me, how 
curious! I simply love working in my 


little garden, but I have no suitable 
attire. Can you lend me an old gray 
flannel suit? Or tweeds? I do not 
think it quite nice to work in my cler- 
ical garments. Do you?” 

“I regret, Mr. Pytcher, that I can- 
not oblige you,” replied the rector 
somewhat coldly. “And I may add that 
your duties will not leave you much 
time for working in anybody’s garden. 
I may also remind you that at present 
you have none of your own,” 

“It would be a great favor,” pleaded 
Mr. Pytcher. “I am going to take a 
little house and garden immediately.” 

“T regret my inability to oblige you,” 
repeated Mr. Bowles with considerable 
emphasis. 

Considering that this request was Mr. 
Pytcher’s chief object in taking up his 
present duties, the amiable spirit in 
which he took its refusal was highly 
creditable. 

“Oh, my dear sir, don’t mention it!” 
said he. “It really does not matter. I 
shall take a few cigars instead, with 
your permission always, rector.” 

As the cigars had been swiftly and 
adroitly conveyed to his pocket before 
he reached the mention of -permission, 
the Reverend Boniface evidently 
thought it unnecessary to reply, nor did 
he add anything further beyond an ex- 
tremely curt nod of dismissal. 

“T am sure we shall get on splendidly 
together!” said Mr. Pytcher as he 
bowed himself out; yet when he had 
safely left the house, his amiable face 
assumed a less rapturous expression. 

“T’m hanged if I’d have risked it, if 
I hadn’t banked on getting those 
clothes!” he said to himself as he 
strolled thoughtfully down the road 
from the rectory to the little Old World 
village, where—as he had already dis- 
covered—there was not even the most 
modest tailoring establishment. ‘“How- 
ever, with any luck I’m safe till to- 
morrow afternoon, anyhow, and why 
spoil a holiday by worrying?” 
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And thereupon he won the heart and 
forever shook the faith of the village 
belle by launching a well-directed wink 
from beneath the shade of the clerical 
hat. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Shuttleton-Bowles. “Is that another 
pane smashed ?” 

‘“‘We shall have very little of our con- 
servatory left, if Pytcher plays tennis 
here often,” replied the rector. “Mind 
your head, my dear!” 

Mrs. Bowles ducked just in time and 
a tennis ball whizzed its way into the 
shrubberies. 

“One would never have dreamed that 
such a mild-looking young man would 
play such a dashing game of tennis,” 
said the lady. “He seems quite good, 
but so dreadfully reckless !” 

“Tt appears to me,” observed her hus- 
band, “that he is deliberately aiming 
his smashes at young Bashford’s head. 
There, he’s got him this time! Luck- 
ily, it’s only on the arm.” 

The new curate—looking very pre- 
sentable in a pair of white flannel 
trousers that covered his ankles—had 
indeed been exhibiting the most aston- 
ishing activity and dash. In partner- 
ship with a shy young lady, in pale 
pink, he was opposing Ida Shuttleton- 
Bowles and a very confident-looking 
and beautifully beflanneled young man, 
who at that moment was rubbing his 
arm with an air of less complacency 
than usual. 

“That will teach him to look like a 
ready-made tailor’s dummy and make 
love to my best girl!” said Mr. Pytcher 
to himself. 

From this it may be judged that his 
first passages with Miss Ida had prom- 
ised favorably, and that Mr. Bashford 
also appeared to appreciate that young 
lady. 

“Almost got him again!” said Crispin 
to himself, as a terrific smash whizzed 
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within an inch of his rival’s ear and a 
distant crash announced the collapse of 
another pane in the conservatory. 

And all the while, Ida watched him 
furtively, and at rare intervals she shot 
him a smile, the import of which left 
him a trifle puzzled, but more desirous 
than ever of a quiet half hour in a 
shady corner. 

At the end of the set he was a little 
surprised to see Mr. Bashford stroll 
toward him with an expression not at 
all hostile, but on the contrary rather 
suggestive of overtures. Friendly 
though Mr. Pytcher habitually felt to- 
ward his fellow mortals, this young 
man displeased him, and he was at no 
trouble to assume an accommodating 
manner. 

“IT say,” began Bashford, “isn’t your 
name Crispin Pytcher ?” 

“I believe they baptized me something 
like that,’ replied Mr. Pytcher dis- 
tantly. 

“And weren’t you up at Anselm’s 
Hall ?” 

Mr. Pytcher pricked up his ears and 
suddenly became more wary. 

“T was,” said he. 

“Then you must remember me, 
‘Binks’ Bashford of B. N. C.?” 

“Oh, by gad, Binks, of course! You 
looked very familiar, but I couldn’t 
place you at first.” 

Mr. Binks Bashford looked him up 
and down curiously. 

“You've changed in the most extraor- 
dinary way,” he observed. “I wouldn’t 
have recognized you.” 

“IT had a very severe illness,” ex- 
plained Mr. Pytcher. “All my friends 
remark on the singular difference it has 
made.” 

“You seem a lot older,” added Mr. 
Bashford, who was a young man de- 
void of diffidence, and also, it seemed 
to Mr. Pytcher, of tact. 

“The flight of time is said to have 
that effect,” said Mr. Pytcher with deli- 
cate irony. His tone seemed to surprise 








in partnership, with- 
out the satisfaction 
of being able to aim 
a single smash in 
Mr. Bashford’s direc- 
tion. He was fur- 
ther disconcerted to 
observe a short con- 
fidential talk between 
them at the end of 
the set, and unques- 
tionably Binks Bash- 
ford was. glancing 
more than once in his 
direction. 

“I must get hold 
of her and put things 
right!” he said to 
himself. Thereupon 
he rose and with a 
happy mixture of gal- 
lantry and effrontery 
swept Miss Ida out of 
the crowd and dowa 
a shady path to a sol- 
itary seat. 

“This is much 
pleasanter!” said he, 
as he seated himself 
by her side and threw 


“I am endeavoring,” he confessed, a }:<% her his most agreeca- 

“to escape from a conspiracy against “i, Fa Zz, labugey ble and_ confidential 
my liberty! ry smile. 

She smiled back, 


Mr. Bashford as much as his, appear- 
ance. 

“Your manner has quite changed, 
too,” he remarked. 

“While your manners seem incapable 
of much development,” replied Mr. 
Pytcher, and with a polite smile he 
turned away and sought the society of 
Miss Bowles. 

For some time, however, he was un- 
successful. Even his audacity and en- 
terprise failed to separate Miss Bowles 
from her guests, and he even had the 
displeasing experience of sitting on a 
grassy bank with the silent lady in pink, 
watching Binks and Ida once more play 





and again he was struck by something 
unfathomable in her eye. 

“I have just realized,” she said, “that 
we have several friends in common.” 

Mr. Pytcher’s intellect instantly be- 
come most acute. 

“Really?” said he with a vast air of 
interest. “Who, for instance?” 

“The Hardymans used to go to your 
church, didn’t they ?” 

“Rather! I remember them.” He 
hesitated for a single instant whether 
he should say “very well,” and then de- 
cided on, “among my kindest friends.” 

“You used to dance with Blanche 
Hardyman, didn’t you?” 




















“Frequently! A beautiful dancer.” 

He shot a swift glance at her and 
decided that Blanche probably was a 
beautiful dancer. 

“Leave well alone!” he told himself, 
and endeavored to divert the conver- 
sation into safer channels. 

“But I am much more interested in 
my new friends,” he added with a gal- 
lant air. 

Ida smiled back, but refused to fol- 
low his lead. 

“And the Beetletons, too,” she said. 
“They were great friends of yours, 
weren’t they ?” 

“The Beetletons?” he exclaimed. 
“Very much so! I practically lived at 
their house at one time.” 

She smiled. 

“Tt is a curious name, isn’t it?’ said 
she. “One you would hardly forget.” 

“I remember it vividly,” he assured 
her. 

She turned her smoldering eyes full 
on him and for a moment said nothing. 
Then in a low voice she asked: 

“Why are you masquerading as Cris- 
pin Pytcher ?” 

Mr. Essington had enjoyed, among 
other experiences, a number of sur- 
prises in his life, but none more star- 
tling than this. Yet his outward com- 
posure was unruffled. 

“T beg your pardon?” he inquired 
with an air of innocent surprise. 

“There are no such people as the 
Hardymans and the Beetletons,” she re- 
plied quietly, “or anyhow I don’t know 
any.” 

Mr. Essington looked straight into 
her eyes, and then he smiled his most 
audacious and candid smile. 

“How much start will you give me?” 
he inquired. ‘Will you sit here till I’m 
safely over that garden wall? That 
will give me a sporting chance, and 
then you can blow your whistle and 
let them after me.” 

Ida merely laughed. 
“T won’t promise you anything till 
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you tell me who you are and why you 
are doing this.” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“T believe you are going to turn out 
even nicer than I thought,” said he. 
“First of all tell me how much you 
know.” 

“T only know that you aren’t Crispin 
Pytcher. I had a suspicion the very 
moment I saw you, and when Mr. 
Bashford told me he was up at Oxford 
with you and that you had changed ut- 
terly and didn’t seem to recognize him, 
I felt certain. Who are you, really?” 

Though Mr. Essington hesitated, one 
would never have guessed it. 

“I want to know a little more about 
this ambiguous lady first,” he said to 
himself, but with hardly a pause he 
answered with a question: 

“Don’t you want to know what has 
become of the genuine Crispin?’ 

“TI don’t much care what becomes of 
curates!” she answered scornfully. 

“A parson’s daughter!” he ex- 
claimed. 

In the same tone she answered 
again: 

“That is probably why. I have seen 
too much of parsons! I don’t include 
father,” she added, “but curates—I am 
absolutely sick of them!” 

“So you are rather relieved to find 
that I am not one?” 

“Who are you and why did you come 
here?” she asked again. 

“Partly for air and partly for exer- 
cise.” 

Her eyes contracted. 

“You must tell me more than that,” 
she said. 

In his present spirited condition, Mr. 
Essington would have vastly preferred 
to keep the conversation going on cheer- 
ful, affectionate, or romantic lines. He 
would willingly, indeed, have offered 
the lady her choice of these, but even 
the most buoyant could scarcely fail 
to perceive that Miss Ida Shuttleton- 
Bowles demanded a serious answer, and 
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meant to get it; also that she did not 
seem an easy lady to deceive. 

“T am endeavoring,” he confessed, “to 
escape from a conspiracy against my 
liberty !” 

She looked at him intently for a mo- 
ment, and then asked quietly: 

“Are you really guilty ?” 

“Guilty !” he exclaimed with a slight 
start. Then perceiving that this un- 
fathomable young lady showed no sign 
of horror at the possibility, he instantly 
went on: “What if I am? Would you 
be willing to shield the unfortunate, 
even if they chanced to be guilty?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered 
thoughtfully. 

Mr. Essington decided that it was 
scarcely safe to chance it. 

“Of course I am really innocent!’’ he 
declared with a manly air. 

Again she looked at him intently. 

“I wonder if you are!” she mur- 
mured. 

“Confound her!” said he to himself. 
“T’m hanged if I know which she would 
prefer!” But before the adaptable 
gentleman could decide as to his own 
guilt, the portly form of the rector 
loomed up in the shady path, an elderly 
lady by his side. 

“Ah, Ida, here you are!” said he. 
“Here is your Aunt Mary looking for 
you.” 

The girl sprang up and the curate 
had just time to whisper: 

“Give me a chance!” 

Her eyes rested on him for the frac- 
tion of a second, but what they be- 
tokened baffled him quite. The next 
minute she was greeting the elderly 
lady, and for the remainder of the 
afternoon Mr. Crispin Pytcher had to 
content himself with one single ex- 
change of silent glances. 

“What will she do?” he asked him- 
self as he walked back to his lodgings 
in the village. “I never met a woman 
who beat me more completely! In any 
case I had meant to clear out by to- 








morrow afternoon. It had. better be 
first thing after breakfast now.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


At a quarter to seven next morning 
a small man in a bowler hat alighted 
from a dogcart in the road before the 
rectory gates. The horse between the 
shafts looked as ‘though it had come 
fast and far. The man on the driver’s 
seat was a stranger to the village. 

“Just wait for me ’ere,” said the man 
in the bowler, and walked briskly up 
the gravel drive. 

He pulled the rectory bell once and 
waited, and then he pulled it again. 

“Seem to be all abed still!” he said 
to himself and stepped back to survey 
the windows. All the blinds at that 
side of the house were still down, but 
as he stood there gazing up, one blind 
was cautiously pulled a little to the side, 
and for a moment he caught a glimpse 
of a pair of bright eyes looking down 
at him. They seemed to be a lady’s 
eyes, he thought. They vanished the 
next moment, and the man returned to 
the bell. This time a maid appeared. 

“Reverend Shuttleton-Bowles in?” 
inquired the man. “In bed, is he? 
Well, tell him I wants to see ’im most 
particular. and immediate, and that it’s 
something to do with ’is curate. No 
name; just you give ’im that message, 
underlinin’ the words ‘immediate’ and 
‘curate.’ ” 

As he passed through the hall to- 
ward the rector’s study, the man looked 
quickly upward. It seemed to him he 
heard a door being closed on the floor 
above, but nobody came downstairs. 

In a quarter of an hour or so the 
rector appeared, unshaved, but clothed 
and as dignified as ever. He saw, 
standing on the rug before the unlit 
fire, a small individual whom at the first 
glance he put down as insignificant, 
but at the second, he was struck by the 
alertness of his beady little eyes, and 
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the keen ferrety cut of the whole 
face. 

“Reverend Shuttleton-Bowles, sir, I 
presume?” said the man. “You'll ex- 
cuse an early call, sir, I ‘ope, when I 
tells you I’ve brought news of your 
curate.” 

The rector stared very hard. 

“Do you mean Mr. Pytcher?” he de- 
manded. 

“That’s ’im, sir, ’E’s turned up at 
Doctor Jenkinson’s asylum, givin’ his- 
self out to be Mr. ” The man 
checked himself, but soon he went on 
rather quickly: “Describin’ hisself, in 
fact, as another genelman what had run 
away. He was wearin’ that same gen- 
elman’s clothes and was sent by a mag- 
istrate in charge of a policeman.” 

Mr. Shuttleton-Bowles passed his 
hand across his brow. 

“Mr. Pytcher, in another gentleman’s 
clothes, in an asylum!” he repeated. 

“We thought you’d be wonderin’ 
what ’ad become of him, so I come 
straight by train to Minton-Parsley and 
‘ired a trap. Only way I could get 
to you before noon, sir.” 

“I—ah—am much obliged, I am 
sure,” said the rector. “It was very 
good of you, but I am afraid I don’t 
quite follow you. How did you say 
this happened ?” 

“We don’t quite know ’ow, sir. Mr. 
Pytcher’s statements sound unreliable. 
'E says he met this genelman in a 
train and was told some cock-and-bull 
story about murderers bein’ after ’im, 
and so they changed clothes so as ’e 
could escape; but we thought as per- 
haps, sir, you could throw some light 
on it.” 

The rector shook his head, staring 
the while blankly at his visitor. 

“Tt is totally incomprehensible to me! 
I thought Mr. Pytcher seemed some- 
what eccentric when he called upon me 
yesterday morning, but ig 

The little man’s voice rose nearly to 
a shout as he interrupted: 











“Mr. Pytcher called upon you yes- 
terday morning?” 

“Certainly.” 

The little man’s voice sank now al- 
most to a whisper. 

“Mr. Pytcher was in the ’ands of 
the magistrate yesterday mornin’, ’E 
arrived at Doctor Jenkinson’s in the 
afternoon!” 

“Good heavens!” boomed the rector. 
“Then who was the person who called 
upon me?” 

The little man’s gimlet eyes fairly 
danced with glee. 

“The man I’m after! The man what 
run away from Doctor Jenkinson’s and 
changed clothes with this ’ere Pytcher! 
Do you mean to say he’d the impudence 
to comie down ’ere as Pytcher? What 
a bit o’ luck! We’ve got ’im now fair 
and square! Where is he, sir?” 

“Lodging in the village, I believe. In 
fact, I know for certain he is there. I 
happened to hear reports of his conduct 
last night which disquieted me greatly. 
He was—ah—giving something in the 
nature of a musical entertainment.” 

The little man slapped his leg. 

“We'll entertain ’im right enough, 
sir! It'll be the early bird that catches 
the worm this time, and no mistake!” 

“What is this gentleman’s real name?” 
inquired the rector. 

The man looked at him curiously and, 
for an instant, seemed to hesitate. 
Then he answered glibly: 

“Mr. Smith, sir.” 

Mr. Shuttleton-Bowles was a man 
with some experience of the world. He 
looked at his visitor very hard. 

“Is that his real name?” he de- 
manded. 

“Well, sir, possibly it ain’t quite all 
of it. Fact is, sir, ’is friends is partic- 
ular anxious not to ’ave his behavior 
talked about, as it were. Well-con- 
nected genelman, ’e is, sir, and his rela- 
tions is naturally sensitive.” 

“Ah!” said the rector. “Yes, I 
can understand that. And you I pre- 
































































sume are one of Doctor Jenkinson’s 
staff ?” 

It was a peculiarity of the small man 
that whenever he made what appeared 
to be his most candid statements, he 
prefaced them with a very odd, cau- 
tious glance. He shot this glance now 
at the rector, and then answered appar- 
ently in the most straightforward man- 
ner: 

“Not exactly, sir.. This genelman’s 
friends and relations is also ‘unting 
very particular anxiously for him, and 
I’m bein’ employed by them. But I 
works, so to speak, ’and in ’and with 
Jenkinson’s lot, and [ll see him safe 
back there right enough. No fears of 
that, sir!” 

“T see,” said the rector thoughtfully. 
“Well, that being so, what steps do you 
mean to take? I should not desire— 
ah—a scandal! in the village.” 

“Oh, if I gets enough men together, 
sir, we'll lift him that quiet nobody will 
notice nothing. There’s me, and there’s 
the man what drove me over, and if 
you could let us ’ave two more, sir, 
there won't be no danger of a fuss with 
him.” 

“TI can manage that for you,” said 
the rector. “In fact, I might even lend 
a hand myself! That sort of thing was 
—ah—quite in my line once upon a 
time. If you just wait till I have 
shaved, I'll come with you.” 

“No time like the present, sir, for 
catchin’ the early worm,” his visitor 
suggested. “The sooner we gets at ’im, 
the surer we are of nabbin’ ’im.” 

If there was one thing the Reverend 
Boniface disliked more than another, it 
was the modern craze for hurry. 

“Time enough when I have shaved 
and you have had a cup of tea,” he 
said easily. “Come along, I'll tell them 
to give you the tea. We'll lose no time 
once we set off.” 

As he went upstairs again it occurred 
to him that instead of alarming his 
wife he would just speak a quiet word 
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to Ida and tell her to break the news 


after he was safely gone. He knocked 
at his daughter’s door and then knocked 
again. And then at last he pushed it 
open and peeped in. The blinds were 
up and the room was empty. 


“Bless me!” he said to himself. “Ida 
is up very early this morning! I didn’t 
hear her about the house either. Can 


she have gone out already ?” 

However, he was not a man to worry 
about trifles, and a few minutes later 
he was shaving himself very compla- 
cently. 

“The episode has its awkward side,” 
he reflected, “but after all I am relieved 
to think that the individual who ab- 
stracted two handfuls of my best cigars 
and smashed three of my conservatory 
windows is not really my curate.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Since this narrative can make small 
claim to merit apart from its undeviat- 


ing accuracy, it must be admitted 
frankly that Mr. Shuttleton-Bowles 


had been correctly informed concern- 
ing his curate’s conduct on the previ- 
ous evening. The Reverend Crispin 
had, in fact, strolled into the Blue Boar 
after dinner, made the acquaintance of 
several local gentlemen occupied with 
tankards, placed them entirely at their 
ease within five minutes, converted the 
gathering into an impromptu concert 
of the most spirited nature, assisted the 
other gentlemen to carry one of their 
number home to his family, and finally 
retired to rest, sober yet evidently with 
a premonition that a morning in bed 
would be beneficial, for instructions 
were subsequently discovered on his 
sitting-room table, directed to his land- 
lady: 

Call me not earlier than ten o’clock. 
Serious news from my mother necessitates 
repose. 

It was therefore with considerable 
trepidation that Mrs. Higgins ventured 
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to tap upon his 
door at seven- 
fifteen to in- 
form him that 
Miss Shuttle- 
ton-Bowles had 
come with a 
message from 
the rectory. 
She was, how- 
ever, relieved 
to hear, in- 
stead of re- 
buke or expos- 
tulation, an in- 
stantaneous 
creaking of the | | 
bed, and within :{}, {} AP 
an incredibly Hg 
short time Mr. fig 
Pytcher was 
closeted with 
Miss Bowles in 
his sitting 
room, and to 
all appearances 
clad. é 

“Some one 
has come for 
you!” she said 
the moment he 
had closed the 
door. behind 
him. 

Her voice 
was quick and “It is totally incomprehen- 
eager, and her sible to me!” said the 


aa a rector. “I thought Mr. 
7 eee See Pytcher seemed somewhat 
bright. Mr. 


eccentric, but ws 
Pytcher, on his 
part, wasted no more time than she did. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“A small man with a large bowler 
hat and ferrety eyes rather close to- 
gether. He looks like a detective!” 

“Small, large bowler, eyes close to- 
gether,” he repeated thoughtfully. 
“Don’t know him. Probably he is a 
detective. How did he come?” 

“In a dogcart.” 
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“And what did he say?” 

“I only overheard him asking for 
father and sending a message to say it 
was about his curate. Then I dressed 
quickly and came to warn you.” 

He looked at her for a moment with 
an odd smile. 

“So that’s the sort you are! What a 
brick! You ran the risk of my being 
guilty ?” 










“I’m a sinner myself—at heart any- 
how,” she confessed. “I’m choked with 
my life here! Any one who has com- 
mitted a crime Oh, it’s better than 
being respectable and smug, and—and 
a curate!” 

“Unfortunately I haven’t committed 
a crime yet,” he confessed. “But, by 
bingo, I shall to reward you!” 

“But then why is that man after 
you? What have you really done? 
Who——” 

She stopped abruptly and listened. 
In a moment they were both at the 
window for one instant, and the next 
instant they were drawing cautiously 
back. A _ four-wheeled dogcart was 
driving up the village street, the rector 
and a strange driver in front, the rec- 
tor’s gardener and a fourth person be- 
hind. The fourth person was looking 
over his shoulder to speak to the rec- 
tor, and they could both see his face. 

“That’s the man!” said Ida. 

“Don’t know him,” said Mr. Pytcher. 
Then he exclaimed suddenly, “By gad!” 

“What is it?” she whispered. Her 
hand was on his arm, and he could feel 
it tremble. 

He said nothing for a minute, but 
watched the performance in the road. 
The dogcart had stopped on the other 
side of the way, and the rector was 
speaking to a boy on the pavement. He 
was the only other person to be seen in 
the village at that early hour, and evi- 
dently Mr. Bowles was directing him 
to stand by the horse, for he moved to 
its head, while the four all got out of 
the trap. And then Mr, Pytcher turned 
to his friend. 

“Run downstairs,” he directed ; “take 
Mrs. Higgins into the front parlor, and 
close the door! Ask her to let you 
lie low in her back premises till your 
father has gone, but keep her talking 
for a minute or two, even though they 
knock at the door. Then go off and 
lie low, but*be sure you keep her talk- 
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ing the whole of two minutes, with 
the door closed!” 

For a moment she looked at him, 
puzzled and almost distrustful. Then 
she saw him slip off his shoes and her 
face lit up with a quick smile. 

“T see!” she said, and yet for some 
reason she did not start on the instant. 

“Dearest girl!” he exclaimed, and 
for a moment dropped his shoes and 
infolded Ida Shuttelton-Bowles in his 
arms. Then she started. 

Three minutes later she opened the 
door of the front parlor and slipped 
out into the passage. 

“Just give me time to get out of 
sight!” she whispered. 

Knocks were already rattling on the 
front door and Mrs. Higgins had grown 
too flustered to answer. Ida fled from 
her on tiptoe and closed the kitchen 
door behind her. From the kitchen, a 
back door opened into a strip of gar- 
den and she saw that this door was 
ajar. 

“Ah!” she murmured, and, opening 
it farther, peeped out. But there was 
no one visible at the back of the house. 
She put her head farther out, and then 
she noticed that a path ran from the 
back door around the house to the 
front. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Higgins had opened 
the front door, and her feelings on per- 
ceiving there not only the rector but 
his three companions became so acute 
that she could barely stammer out her 
answer. 

“Mr. Pytcher is at home, I pre- 
sume?” said the Reverend Boniface. 

“Ye-es, sir,” said she. 

“Still in bed, I suppose ?” 

“N-no, sir. He’s in his sitting room.” 

She noticed the rector exchanging 
glances with a small man at his shoul- 
der. 

“Goin’ to bolt,” said the small man 
in a hoarse whisper. “We're only just 
in time!” 

“Follow me!’ commanded the rec- 
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tor, and in single file the four crezked 
upstairs. 

“Don’t knock!” whispered the small 
man as the rector paused before the sit- 
ting-room door. “Just walk right in!” 

‘The Reverend Boniface turned the 
handle and walked right in. And then 
he stopped abruptly. 

“He’s not here!” he boomed. 

The other three likewise looked 
blankly round the room, and then, still 
in his hoarse whisper, the small man 
turned to the driver and commanded: 

“Stand by the door, Jim, and don't 
let ’im rush you. He must be be’ind 
them window curtains, It’s the only 
place!” 

The other three advanced toward the 
window and _ then simultaneously 
stopped, 

“Blarst ’im!” roared the small man, 
not in a whisper now. 

Through the window they com- 
manded an excellent view of their dog- 
cart. It was no longer stationery, but 
in the act of turning around, while the 
boy who had been standing by the 
horse’s head was now stepping aside 
and at the same time respectfully 
touching his cap. His salute was be- 
ing courteously returned by the driver, 
a gentleman attired in black with a 
wide-awake felt hat which somewhat 
obscured his features. 

“That’s Pytcher himself!” boomed 
the rector. 

The small man leaped to the window 
and rattled on the panes. 

“Stop ‘im, you young owl!” he 
shouted. “Get ’old of that ’orse’s ’ead 
again, will you!” 

Even had the youth been able to com- 
prehend the import of this demonstra- 
tion, it was now too late to catch the 
horse’s head, or any other part of him. 
The dogcart was moving down the road 
at a fast trot, and over his shoulder 
its new driver raised his whip in part- 
ing salutation to the faces at the win- 
dow. 
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“And he didn’t see me!” sighed a 
girl who was peeping cautiously around 
the corner of Mrs, Higgins’ house. 


CHAPTER XV. 


In the vicinity of the market town 
of Summerdean, a clerical gentleman 
driving a four-wheeled dogcart turned 
out of the main road and walked his 
horse across a pasture field toward a 
wide wood at the farther side. He 
had evidently driven far and furiously, 
for his horse was covered with lather 
and dead lame. In fact, since he left 
the village of Gorington, he had come 
most of the way at a gallop, and had 
only paused to purchase a bottle of 
lemonade and a bag of mixed biscuits 
at a wayside shop. On that occasion 
he had made particular inquiries as to 
the shortest road to the town of Kei:- 
ton and the train service from there, 
and then at the first crossroad turned 
off toward Summerdean. There 
seemed iair grounds for hoping that 
subsequent inquirers would have a little 
trouble in discovering his precise where- 
abouts. 

In spite of this, the clerical gentle- 
man looked extremely thoughtful as he 
erossed the pasture field. 

“The first thing is to get rid of this 
dogeart,” he said to himself, “and the 
next is to secure a change of clothes. 
I’ve no doubt I could buy an outfit in 
this place, Summerdean, but towns are 
the very devil till I get rid of Crispin 
Pytcher! It would be known all over 
the country in no time that I'd walked 
in wearing clerical duds, and exactly 
what I had purchased instead. There 
must be some better way than that if 
one could only think of it!” 

At the edge of the wood he jumped 
out, led the horse and trap through a 
gate and up a track until it was well 
out of view from the highroad, and 
then he tied his steed to a tree ir 
walked on through the woou alcac, 








“If one could only find a headless 
corpse of about my own figure, and 
change clothes with it, how convenient 
it would be!” he thought. “Unfortu- 
nately one never seems to find exactly 
the article one wants. If I did discover 
a corpse, it would probably be five feet 
high and decked with a full beard.” 

He was aroused from these reflec- 
tions by the sound of voices ahead. 
Their shrillness and the way in which 
they suddenly rose and fell suggested 
for a moment a tragedy in the wood, 
but as he advanced quickly in that di- 
rection it became clear that they were 
cries merely of pleasure. A minute or 
two later he was looking through the 
fringe of trees on to a very animated 
scene. 

A sluggish river, rather wide just 
at that point, bounded the wood, and 
in this pool a party of schoolboys were 
bathing. Though the month was Sep- 
tember, the day was very warm and 
bright, and after his recent exertions, 
the adventurer looked at them a little 
enviously. And then as his eye began 
to take in the whole scene, it suddenly 
brightened. 

“Just an off chance!” he said to him- 
self. 

There were about a dozen boys alto- 
gether and they seemed to have ridden 
over from some school in the neigh- 
borhood, for their bicycles were lean- 
ing against the trees, while a stoutish, 
hearty-looking gentleman of about 
forty, evidently their master, stood on 
the bank and now and then shouted 
out instructions to some beginner. 

“Now then, Bailey, minor, keep up 
your chin! You’ve come here to swim 
in the river, not drink it up! Jones! 
You're getting puffed! Come back into 
shallow water and have a rest! Good 
day, sir. Yes, it is very warm.” 

These last remarks were addressed 


to an exceedingly amiable-looking 


clergyman who had just wandered out 
of the wood and addressed the master 
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with much courtesy. The affable tone 
of that gentleman’s reply evidently en- 
couraged the stranger to further ad- 
vances. 

“Allow me to introduce myself,” he 
said with a singularly winning air. 
“My name is Pytcher, and I am the new 
curate at Gorington. Possibly you may 
already be acquainted with my rector, 
Mr. Shuttleton-Bowles.” 

“TI know him slightly,” said the 
schoolmaster genially. “My own name 
is Davidson and you can guess my pro- 
fession !” 

He pointed to the boys with a laugh, 
and Mr. Pytcher laughed very pleas- 
antly, too. At the same time his eye 
was stealthily and swiftly running up 
and down Mr. Davidson’s figure. 

“They'll be a bit loose in the girth 
for me, and they’re damned unfash- 
ionable,” he:said to himself, “but they’ll 
have to do.” 

After a few minutes friendly conver- 
sation, Mr. Pytcher said, with an irre- 
sistibly persuasive note in his voice: 

“Are you a swimmer yourself, Mr. 
Davidson? If you felt inclined, I 
should feel dreadfully tempted to chal- 
lenge you to a little race across the 
river! It is so very warm, and I love 
swimming !” 

He had chosen a moment when one 
or two of the boys had come close to 
shore, and he now turned to them and 
asked: 

“Would you like, my dear boys, to 
see a little race between Mr. Davidson 
and me, across the river?” 

The suggestion was taken up with 
vast enthusiasm. 

“Oh, yes, sir! Do come in, sir! 
We'll all back you, Mr. Davidson!” 

There was no resisting the challenge 
and the applause it produced. Mr. 
Davidson laughed and_ proceeded 
promptly to unbutton his coat. 

“T’ve had a bit of a cold and I didn’t 
mean to go in to-day,” said he, “but 
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if you put me on my mettle I suppose 
I must!” 

The curate was no less prompt with 
his preparations, and in a few minutes 
two simultaneous splashes and the loud 
clicers of the spectators showed that 
the race had begun. The course agreed 
on was across the river and back again, 
and from the first it was pretty clear 
that the race was a good thing for the 
church, for the curate swam in the 
most powerful style and steadily forged 
ahead. Encouraged by the shouts of 






“If I begin too soon on other lines, I 
may spoil everything. I know some- 
thing about women, Annette.” 


his pupils, the schoolmaster chased him 
gamely, but he was beaten at last by 
several yards. 

“Now my dear boys,” cried the win- 
ner, “I shail give you a chance of re- 
venge! We shall have a handicap. I 
shall start scratch and race you all!” 

This challenge was accepted with 
equal alacrity. As Mr. Pytcher had to 
dive in last, it was left to him to start 
the race. At the word “One!” the boy 
with the longest start dived in, and so 
on they went, one after another. At 
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the word “thirty!” Mr. Davidson 
started off and as he struck out he 
could hear the remaining ten being 
counted out, and then a splash behind 
him. 

“I’m keeping well ahead of the fel- 
low this time!” he said to himself as 
he approached the other bank and there 
was no sign of the curate drawing 
alongside. At this point the course was 
so crowded with splashing small boys, 
some on their outward and some on 
their return journey, that it became a 
little difficult to see exactly what was 
happening. By the time they got back 
again, however, affairs had cleared up 
somewhat. The curate was certainly 
beaten this time; a promising young 
swimmer had come in first, Mr. Dav- 
idson was second, and as one after an- 
other the other competitors reached the 
bank, it became manifest that the whole 
school had beaten Mr. Pytcher. 

“Hurrah!” cried a chorus of shrill 
voices. ‘Well done! Hurrah!” 

And then all at once silence fell upon 
them. A a dreadful thought had sud- 
denly assailed them. 

“Good heavens!” cried Mr. David- 
son, staring back at the river. “What 
has become of the curate?” 

With startled faces and increasing 
agitation the twelve boys gazed at each 
ripple, looking for some sign of the 
vanished Pytcher; but never a sign was 
there to be seen. 

“Who saw him last?” cried the mas- 
ter, but for some moments nobody an- 
swered. But then one squeaky voice 
said: 

“T didn’t see him at all, sir!” 

“Nor I!” Nor I!” chimed in the 
others. 

“I’m sure I heard him dive in be- 
hind me!” said Mr. Davidson. “Can 
he have knocked his head against the 
bottom ?” 

“Is that him, sir?” cried a very small 
boy, pointing to a large, dark object 
slowly drifting with the current. 
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“That’s only a log,” said Mr. David- 
son and then he paused and stared at 
it. “It wasn’t here before. Who threw 
it in?” 

Nobody answered for a moment and 
then an intelligent lad suggested: 

“That might have been the splash 
you heard, sir.” 

Suddenly at the top of his small 
voice Bailey, minor, shouted out: 

“Look, sir! There’s a naked man 
riding away on a bicycle!” 

The master looked and, sure enough, 
there was a tall, pink figure, clad only 
in a cap and a pair of boots, pedaling 
for dear life away from the river, and 
holding under one arm a large bundle. 

“My God, it’s the curate!” cried Mr. 
Davidson. ‘What the ” But at 
that point he remembered the example 
he ought to set, and finished his sen- 
tence aside. At the same time he 
leaped up on the bank and hurried to 
the spot where he and Mr. Pytcher had 
left their clothes. 

“He has left his clothes behind 
him!” was his first exclamation. His 
second was, “The scoundrel has taken 
mine !” 

“I wonder whose bike he has got, 
sir,” said a small voice behind him. 

Thirteen naked figures made a simul- 
taneous rush for the bicycles, and 
counted precisely twelve. 

‘“Mine’s here, sir!” “And mine!” 
“And mine!” cried a chorus of voices. 

“He has taken my bicycle, too! By 
Heaven, when I catch him!” shouted 
their master, no longer the genial gen- 
tleman of ten minutes ago. Then with 
a very grim look, he turned to his big- 
gest boy. “Lend me your bicycle, Hay- 
ward!” 

“Please, sir,’ stammered Hayward. 
“The—the back tire is quite flat, some 
one has taken out the valve.” 





“Yours, Wilson!” thundered Mr. 
Davidson. 
“Please, sir, I’m—I’m afraid my 


valve is taken out, too!” 
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Unfortunately there was no doubt 
about it. ‘Twelve deflated bicycies bore 
eloquent testimony to the vanished 
curate’s thoroughness and _ resource. 
And meanwhile the ex-ornament to the 
church was saying to himself compla- 
cently : 

“Exit Crispin Pytcher at last!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


While Mr. Essington was speeding 
through the night in the down express, 
his old and attached friend, Mr. Ma- 
son, was standing before his library 
fire with the dust of travel still upon 
his boots, and his eyes restlessly on the 
door. It was the large, well-lined 
library of a country house. From the 
map on the wall, one could judge that 
it Stood in a county many miles re- 
moved from London, and from the ut- 
ter silence which prevailed, one might 
further guess that it was situated in 
a quiet and remote part of that county. 

On a small table near the fire were 

siphon and a decanter. The tumbler 
was in Mr. Mason’s hand, and as he 
waited, he finished it at a gulp, like a 
man who needed a little stimulant. But 
all the while his eyes were on the door. 

I:1 a minute or two, it opened ex- 
ceedingly quietly, and there entered a 
trim little woman in black. For an in- 
stant she stood with her fingers on the 
handie, and then still more quietly she 
opened it again and glanced out. After 
this precaution she advanced demurely 
into the room. 

“Do you suspect anybody?” Mr. 

fason asked sharply, yet in a voice in- 
siinctively a little hushed. 

“Everybody!” smiled the _ little 
woman. “I suspect on principle. One 
learn’ to be wise.” 

tler eyes were very black and very 
bright, her face was small and not so 
inany years ago had evidently been 
pretty above the average, her manner 
was propriety itself, and her English 
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was almost perfect, with merely a 
piquant little trace of accent. 
“Anything happened?” he inquired. 
“Only that you have been away too 
long,” she answered. 
couldn’t help that; ; something dev- 
ilish awkward has happened.” 
A trace of apprehension appeared in 
the black eyes. 

“Awkward?” she repeated. ‘What 
is it? Remember, I am not going to 
run any more risks than I can help! 
You told me there was no danger.” 

“There isn’t,” he interrupted. “I as- 
sure you, Annette, that it is merely 
something that will be put right to- 
morrow. I am taking steps. There’s 
nothing to worry about.” 

“Yet you do look worried,” she per- 
sisted. 

He gave a creditably hearty laugh. 

“I’m sick of traveling by slow trains, 
and a bit cross,” he said. ‘“That’s all. 
But what de you mean by saying I was 
away too long?” 

“T mean that when she is left alone, 
she thinks and wonders.” 

“What has become of 
paused with a frown. 

Annette nodded. 

“Of him. Yes, naturally.” 

“Damn him!” he muttered. 

She gave a little contemptuous laugh. 

“That will do no good! You have 
got to make her think of you instead.” 

“T’ve been trying my best. We—we 
seem to me to be getting on excel- 
lently ; don’t you think so?” 

‘As the young innocent miss and the 
kind, middle-aged gentleman she calls 
‘Cousin Harry’; yes, excellently! But 
that is not how you wish to get on, 
is it?” 

“No,” he confessed, “it isn’t; but if 
I begin too soon on the other lines, I 
may spoil everything. I know some- 
thing about women, Annette.” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I am quite sure of 
that!” she laughed. “But this a very 
difficult case—very difficult! Oh, she is 
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so innocent! What would she not be- 
lieve, after what she is believing now!” 

“You seem to find it amusing,” he 
observed, 

“But who would not? A girl who 
shall come to a single gentleman’s house 
and be told that his sister is unwell and 
cannot come to-day to chaperon, and 
yet shall suspect nothing! And then in 
two days more she is told a telegram 
has come to say the sister remains un- 
well, and still she suspects nothing! I 
did not believe at first it would be pos- 
sible to deceive her so. But she might 
be a nun out of a convent. The only 
trouble is’—she paused and her voice 
became very impressive—‘“that sweet 
innocence would get a dreadful shock 
if she found out too soon!” 

Mr. Mason had looked a trifle un- 
comfortable during this speech, but its 
last words made him glance at the 
speaker quickly and curiously. 

“Too soon! What do you mean?” 

“IT mean before Mr. Mason has taken 
the place of Mr. Ridley in her heart!” 

“She knows that creature Ridley is 
out of the question, that her guardians 
wort hear of it, doesn’t she?” 

“Oh, yes!) And I have told her such 
bad tales of Mr. Ridley! Oh, with a 
young girl like that and a gentleman 
like you, you will conquer if you take 
care. But you must walk very care- 
fully !” 

“Now we are back to the old diffi- 
culty,” said he; “how to change this 
‘Cousin Harry’ business, and—and her 
idea of my being so much older. Not 
that I’m in the least bit too old for 
her. “ 

“Oh, no!” said Annette tactfully. 

“But still, if she looks upon me in 
that light—well, it’s devilish difficult to 
alter our footing without frightening 
her. As you say, I mustn’t do it too 
soon. But when is too soon? How 
can I tell?” 

She smiled knowingly. 
“Oh, I can help you there! 
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but do not go too fast, and wait till I 
say it is safe. I talk much with her; 
we are good friends!” 

For a moment Harry Mason looked 
at her as though something in this slim, 
quick-witted, demure little woman dis- 
pleased him. And then he seemed to 
shake the feeling off him, and his face 
hardened again. 

“Has she gone to bed yet?” he asked. 

“No; she is still in the drawing-room, 
waiting to see Cousin Harry when he 
comes home! You had better go to her 
now, sir.” 

He moved a pace forward from the 
fireplace and then stopped and frowned 
thoughtfully at the carpet. 

“Look here, Annette,” said he; 
“nothing has happened that one need 
worry about, not yet anyhow. Still, 
somebody is at large who—well, who 
ought not to be. And somebody else 
tried to follow me when I was on my 
way home.” 

“To follow you!” she exclaimed ap- 
prehensively. 

“Oh, that was miles away, when I 
was coming home by train, and in any 
case I got rid of him effectually.” 

“And the other who is at large; it 
is her guardian, Mr. Ess—what is his 
name?” 

“What the devil do you know about 
it?” he exclaimed. 

“T make a point to find out every- 
thing,” she said simply, and then looked 
at him intently, doubt again in her eye. 
“You told me everything was quite 
safe, nothing illegal, only a little strata- 
gem. But this man—I see you are 
afraid of what he might do.” 

“He can only be troublesome so long 
as he is at liberty,” he said emphati- 
cally, “and even then it is simply be- 
cause one never knows what he may 
take it into his head to do next. But 
he can’t remain at liberty; it’s impos- 
sible; steps have been taken, and to- 
morrow morning I expect a wire to say 
that they have got him again.” 
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“And then it will be all right?” 

“Absolutely all right. Still, one must 
take more care than ever that no let- 
ters of any sort get to her until you 
are perfectly certain that they are not 
from that creature Ridley, or from any 
one else he may be in league with.” 

“You can trust me for that!” she 
said confidently. “She shall get no let- 
ter that she should not get.” 

“Very well,” said he, “I trust you 
implicitly. And now I suppose I had 
better go along and see her.” 

“Ah, but you must be more eager 
than that!” she cried. “You must be 
all on fire, though so controlled and 
careful! Remember, you will have to 
make love very ardently when it does 
begin. When she is swept off her feet 
with your passion, then she will forgive 
everything you have done! But she 
will not forgive till she is swept away.” 

“You can trust me to do my best. 
I’m playing for high enough stakes, 
Heaven knows!” 

She looked at him curiously. 

“I am wondering just exactly what 
are the stakes,” she said with an auda- 
cious little smile. 

He looked at her hard and suddenly, 
and she shrank back in affected alarm. 

“That’s my business,” he said shortly. 
Then he added, as he strode toward the 
door, “Well, I’m going to see her, and 
do my damnedest!” 

“How primitive!” she murmured, 
looking after him with an expression 
that might have; meant almost anything. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


As Mr. Mason entered his drawing- 
room, a young girl sprang up with an 
exclamation of pleasure. She was of 
medium height, slender, and dainty. 
Her light-brown hair was simply done, 
her charming little face was lit with 
a smile of singular simplicity and can- 
dor, and her blue eyes were large and 
tender and innocence itself. 


“Oh, I am so glad you are back at 
last, Cousin Harry!” she exclaimed 
with a little sigh of relief, 

“Been feeling lonely, Beatrix?’ he 
asked with a smile such as neither Doc- 
tor Jenkinson nor Annette had seen on 
his face that day. 

He came up to her and took her 
hands. She let hers lie there as if he 
had been a brother. 

“A little,” she confessed. Then she 
asked: “How did you find your sister? 
I do hope she is better, and coming 
here soon!” 

“My sister?’ he said a little awk- 
wardly. “Er—why a 

“Oh, I thought you hatl gone to see 
Mrs. Quintard! Annette told me you 
had.” 

“Why the devil couldn’t she have 
warned me she had said so?” said Mr. 
Mason’s eye; but the next moment Mr. 
Mason’s voice answered readily, “Yes, 
I did go down to see my sister—only 
—well, I didn’t tell you I was going, 
because I was afraid you might be dis 
appinted if I didn’t find her enough well 
to come back with me.” 

“And isn’t she?” 

“Not yet, I am sorry to say.” 

She.tried to withdraw her hands and 
sit down. His own increased their 
pressure. She looked up at him in 
sudden surprise; whereupon he let go 
and turned away. Again his eye spoke 
for him. ~ 

“How the deuce can one get on at 
this rate!” at said. 

“IT am very sorry, too,” said Beatrix. 

“Yes, I am afraid I’m dull company.” 

“Oh, no; I don’t mean that, Cousin 
Harry!” she assured him. “You have 
been very kind. But it must be rather 
a bother for you to have a girl thrown 
on your hands like this, and I hope 
Mrs. Quintard will come soon for your 
sake!” 

A very gallant answer might well 
have rewarded this speech, but its per- 
fect honesty warned him. 
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“Oh, I enjoy entertaining you im- 
mensely,” he said. 

“You are very polite, Cousin Harry !” 
she laughed. 

For a moment he looked at her and 
hesitated. Then he smiled affection- 
ately down on her. 

“T say, Beatrix, don’t you think 
‘Cousin Harry’ is a little formal be- 


-tween you and me by this time?” 


“Oh, I know of course I- am not 
really your cousin. But you asked me 
to call you Cousin Harry.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. . But what I 
mean is—well, ‘Harry’ is shorter and 
simpler, and not exactly sweeter, but 
I’d sooner you called me simply Harry.” 

From the deep easy-chair where she 
was sitting, she looked up at him shyly 
and doubtfully- 

“T really’—she hesitated—“well, you 
are so much older, I feel it would be a 
little forward of me!” 

Once more his eye delivered a preg- 
nant exclamation for him; and once 
more his voice answered quite differ- 
ently: 

“Oh, but if J don’t mind ? 

“T’d sooner keep to Cousin Harry.” 

“Very well, then. And shall I call 
you Cousin Beatrix ?” 

“Oh, but I am quite a kid!” she 
laughed. 

“Damn!” said the eye. 

For a minute or two there was 
silence, while he stood with his back 
toward the fire, glancing sometimes 
down at her fresh, inviting face, and 
then moodily across the room. And 
gradually he became conscious that 
there was something weighing on her 
mind, too. 

He studied her attentively and then 
broke into an encouraging laugh. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Bea- 
trix!” 

She looked up with a slight start and 
for a moment seemed confused. Then 
she asked: 

“Have you heard anything more from 





Sir Joshua? When is he coming down 
to see me?” 

“He is very busy in the city at pres- 
ent I’m afraid, but of course he will 
come as soon as he possibly can. Were 
you pining for the society of the emi- 
nent Sir Joshua?” 

“T should like to see him very much 
indeed,” she answered in a low voice. 

“About anything in particular?” 

She hesitated, and then suddenly 
looked up into his face, her candid eyes 
sorrowful and anxious. 

“T am wondering, all the time, what 
has become of Philip.” 

Mr. Mason had to turn his back and 
poke up the fire, lest his eye should 
proclaim his feelings too patently. 

“T shouldn’t bother about him, if I 
were you,” he said shortly. 

“Why not?” she asked, and there was 
a note in her voice that brought An- 
nette’s warning sharply to his mind. 

He turned around again and faced 
her with a calm, considerate air. 

“TI only mean that a man who doesn’t 
appreciate you sufficiently, Beatrix, to 
meet you at the station when he prom- 
ised, and who makes no effort to find 
you or correspond with you—well, as 
I say, I wouldn’t worry about him, if I 
were a girl with any spirit.” 

“But I am sure there must have been 
some mistake!” she cried. 

“What mistake is possible?” 

“He might have met with some acci- 
dent.” 

He shook his head skeptically. 

“You'd have heard of it before now.” 

She was thoughtful for a moment. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “surely Charles 
Toothill would have told me something, 
even if Philip himself couldn’t write.” 

“Of course, naturally!” 

“And yet a 





He waited for her to finish, but she 
added nothing more, and then at last 
he ventured to say: 

“T am trying to—well, to be as good 
a friend as I can, instead, Beatrix.” 
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She rewarded him with a quick smile, 
and his eye made a much more satisfied 
comment this time. And then suddenly 
she said: 

“I wish, Cousin Harry, you could do 
something for me!” 

“Anything you like, my dear little 
Beatrix,” he said with affectionate gal- 
lantry. 

“Will you really? Then find out 
what has become of Philip! Go and 
see him and tell him—tell him I want 
to know what has happened, why he 
didn’t meet me, why he hasn’t written 
—I want to know everything, even the 
worst! Will you?” 

“Damn the fire!” muttered Mr. Ma- 
son. He had turned his back in the 
middle of this speech and was stabbing 
viciously with the poker. One might 
have thought some hated enemy was 
among the coals. “It ‘doesn’t seem to 
draw to-night !” 

He turned again at last and met her 
eyes, and his own tried to look sym- 
pathetic. 

“Er—you want me to try and find 
out something, do you?” 

“Do you object very much?” she 
asked. 

“Why do you think I should?” 

“From your manner. You aren’t 
prejudiced against Philip, are you?” 

‘“Prejudiced?” He forced a laugh. 
“Well, to tell you the truth, considering 
how he has treated you, I can hardly 
be expected to feel very affectionate. 
You are worth the very best man that 
ever lived, Beatrix!” 

He had thrown more warmth into his 
voice than he had ventured to use yet, 
and he saw her give a slight start and 
look at him for a moment doubtfully. 
He faced her and risked still more. 

“T mean it!” he said urgently. 

“I only want Philip,” she said sim- 
ply. 


Mr. Essington at Large 


“You deserve a better man than 
that!” said he. 

The next instant she was on her feet. 

“I won't hear you say such things! 
You are prejudiced, Cousin Harry. I 
am going to bed now. Good night.” 

“Beatrix!” he exclaimed, and tried 
to stop her, but she shook his hand off 
her shoulder. 

“I’m sorry I offended you,” he said. 
“T didn’t mean to. If I can find out 
anything about this fellow-——” 

“He isn’t a fellow!” she cried, and 
was gone from the room. 

Mr. Mason was then able to relieve 
his feelings. 


He was in his library next morning 
when Annette came in, a telegram in 
her hand. 

“For you, sir,” she said. 

“Why are you bringing it?” he de- 
manded. “How did you get hold of 
it?” 

Suspicion was in his eye, but she 
merely smiled. 

“I was waiting for it to come and 
so I ran out to meet the boy,” said she. 
“This is the telegram you expected; 
yes? What does it say? Is it all safe 
again ?” 

He read the slip of paper with an 
expressionless face and then crumpled 
it up in his hand. 

“All right; quite safe again,” he an- 
swered. “But don’t you go intercept- 
ing any more of my wires, Annette!” 

“Oh, it will not be necessary again!” 
she smiled. “But it was better I should 
this time. Now I am relieved.” 

She went out, and for a minute he 
watched the door intently as if suspect- 
ing it might open suddenly again. Then 
he smoothed out the telegram and re- 
read it carefully. 

Regret to say Essington still at large. No 
information at all yet. JENKINSON. 

“This is the very devil!” he muttered. 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH, 
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How it came about that an American art student in Italy 
changed her goal, and thereby learned to paint real pictures. 


A’ Marcia Laurence walked down 
the Lungarno, she realized that 
Italy did not always deserve the 
descriptive adjective which so often 
prefaces its mention. The Florentine 
winter which she was experiencing was 
dark and cold and, by all odds, the 
most uncomfortable she had ever en- 
dured. -The fogs caught her throat, not 
because her throat was subject to sick- 
ness—it was not that sort of a catch— 
but because, when the Arno lay under 
the weight of a chill white muffler, she 
remembered a little mid-Western town 
where winter meant sun on shining 
snow and the pleasant crackle of 
wagons traveling over roughly frozen 
roads. She could see—in the fog, as 
if it were one of her canvases—the look 
of a huge barn with the overhanging 
upper half, the rope and tackle which 
swung the baled hay intg the loft; the 
cornfields with a neglected pumpkin or 
two, which still held color; her own 
back door swinging open to admit a 
neighbor with a shawl over her head 
and flour on her apron, and—against a 
Florentine fog—Home became a pic- 
ture. 

Sometimes she dared not think of it 
too long, for she was homesick. This 
day found her nose‘red and her cheeks 
white from the increeping chill. It was 
not an atmosphere which braced, but 


one which crept slowly into the mar- 
row, to make teeth chatter and true 
warmth seem a thing of heaven. 

When she reached the Uffizi, she 
turned and went into the post office on 
a hunt for letters, which proved vain. 
Something smarted against her eyelids 
when the obsequious Italian, who 
thought her lovely in spite of her red- 
dened nose, murmured his soft, ‘‘Non, 
signorina, non,’ and she actually had 
to wipe her eyes before she reached 
the door. Such weakness maddened 
her, and, as if that were not enough, 
she looked up to find upon her the 
inquiring gaze of a man whom she 
chose to regard only as an acquaint- 
ance. He was an Englishman, lived 
at her pension, and she found his lazy 
ways, his seeming condescension and 
his accent, all real trials. 

“Beastly day,” he drawled. 

She couldn’t speak immediately, and 
so she pretended to cough. When she 
did answer she said she didn’t think 
it was so bad, that she rather enjoyed 
the dark. 

His inquiring “Oh, I say! You jolly 
well don’t mean it?’ gave to her an 
added stiffness. She hated the word 


and the thought economies that his 
“Oh, I say,” and “jolly well” permitted. 

“T should not have said it,” she an- 
swered crisply, “unless I had meant it.” 
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“Oh, I say!” he murmured, with a 
deprecating look in her direction. “You 
can be rough on a chap. I only 
meant 8 

She listened disdainfully to his stam- 
mered explanation. What a clumsy 
fool he was! How he could think him- 
self superior! 

After he finished, she allowed her- 
self another bit of meanness in her re- 
sponse which consisted of: 

“After all it makes no difference what 
you mean. I really don’t care.” 

She was almost softened by the grop- 
ing, masculine, baffled look that he gave 
her, but the heavy fog, her leaden heart, 
and a thing he had said of “American 
shopkeepers” kept her from allowing 
decency to prevail, and so a silence 
dropped. 

For two blocks neither spoke. The 
gay windows of all the little shops that 
had at first so intrigued her were un- 
noticed. Two wildly gesticulating mer- 
chants and a leaky keg of Chianti once 
made them step into the street, where 
the man whom she despised, Cyril 
Langstroth, carefully guarded her. 
The pedestrian is arrested in Florence 
if run down by a vehicle! 

After they had stepped up on the 
pavement again and had passed through 
a crowd bickering over the purchase 
of roasted songbirds and a heavy paste 
made of chestnuts, the man spoke. He 
leaned well over her and down, for he” 
was very tall, and she was tiny. 

“I wish,” he said gently, “that you 
would not hate me.” 

“Hate you?” she answered, with a 
vast surprise. 

“Why, you do, don’t you?” 

She looked up into his honest eyes, 
and became herself. 

“No,” she responded, “I am simply 
homesick for the ‘land of shopkeepers,’ 
as you called it.” 

“Sorry,” he said gruffly, as a heavy 
flush rose over his cheeks. “Sorry I 
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said that and that you are homesick. 
But you are liking your work, what?” 

She nodded, mute, and then suddenly 
gave way. 

“I want my own home”—she mut- 
mured unsteadily—‘in sunshine! The 
sun, turning the snow to a blinding 
silver. The way the barn looks. The 
way the country looks from our kitchen 
window, level and blue way out at the 
horizon. I love blue snow lights. I 
know—I am getting lots that I—must 
get here, but home is the dearest thing! 
And I—want it—want it sof” 

His hand had found and was tightly 
closed over hers. He pressed it close 
to his side, and she felt the hard pound 
of his heart. And when he said, “I 
say—oh, you know, I say that’s rotten!” 
she did not mind; somehow, it rather 
pleased. She smiled up at him, but 
he did not answer the effort that her 
unsteady lips had made. 

“Can’t you chuck it, the paint row?” 
he asked, after a long moment of pon- 
dering. She laughed, and gently freed 
her hand under the pretense of wiping 
her eyes. 

“Oh, but I love it, and want that, 
too! I can’t explain. It’s all too silly. 
I think it’s because I want some crude 
mince pie and a turkey dinner; and 
because my feet are never quite warm, 
and because my room is always cold. 
I am ashamed to admit it, but I am 
afraid my homesickness is built on 
nothing more substantial than that. 
When I think of the tranquil beauty 
of home, I smell things cooking!” 

“But you know there’s Donni’s,” he 
suggested. “The tea is not so bally 
rotten there.” Again she laughed. 

“And probably,” she went on, “these 
tears come from the fact that I am a 
woman and, consequently, long to be 
where I am not.” 

“That can’t be it,” he objected, with a 
shake of his head. “You reason like 
a good one; you jolly well downed me 
on the Irish question last night!” 
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The rea! reason threw off its cloak, 
bowed to her, and she was astounded, 
on seeing it, to realize that it was the 
source of her keen reception of all dis- 
comfort. 

“You know,” she heard herself say 
slowly, “I think one of the reasons 
why I am miserable so much of the 
time is because I realize that my real 
talent is not in paint, but in making a 
home. That would be a lesser success 
for me, and I want the first. My 
teacher is kind, but he is not enthusi- 
astic. He says my paint is too still. 
I imagine that he thinks I will eventu- 
ally marry, that I am fitted for that. 
Aud I do not want to do that.” 

She heard his stammered, “Oh, I 
say,” withcut a wince; and she listened 
gratefully to his assurances that he 
thought her things ‘‘ripping.” 

“You do think,” she asked tremu- 
lously, “that they are good?” 
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She heard him say he knew it, slip 
from his Saxon repression to proclaim 
hotly their real value and, in a way 
that told her he had seen, to mention 
this or that thing in her canvases which 
had pleased him. 

“You know,” he said at last, “I'l 
wager I know why that old bloke thinks 
your color stodgy. You know, you 
don’t play at all and your heartache 
has crept into your fingers, what?” 

She looked up, surprised at his 
vision. 

“Perhaps,” she answered slowly, 
“sehat's it.” 

“You play!’ he advised. “Won't 
you—-won’t you go about with me a 
bit ?” 

“Of course, if you want it.” 

“Rather!” he replied with a pressure 
of her arm. “Rather!’ 


That began it. And the winter 
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changed, to grow brighter for both. 
They tramped, he always slowly— 
sometimes she grew impatient with 
what she termed his laziness—and 
many an afternoon found them on the 
hill above Fiesole, from which they 
watched the setting sun throw pink, 
rose, lavender lights into the graying 
sky. At these times her color love 
would make her inarticulate with rap- 
ture; and he; of that rare sort that 
made him big enough to sense a feel- 
ing which he could not share, would 
grow quiet. Sometimes she felt that 
his eyes were wistful as they feasted 
on her at these times, and she, afraid 
of sentiment, would chaff him quickly 
about his attentions to the pension’s 
elderly and irritable spinster, or accuse 
him of taking the biggest piece of the 
last night’s anemic chicken. 

Her overobvious little humors al- 
ways brought him to himself sharply, 
and, after a time, she ceased~to be 
troubled beneath his stare. That he 
liked her, she could see. But she was 
used to having men like her, so used 
to it that she often despised them for 
it. She, herself, had never felt any- 
thing more real than a passing fancy 
which she had called “a case.” 

“I guess,” she thought one afternoon, 
“I’m safe with him. I don’t think he’ll 
ever grow silly.” Aloud she said, 
“Cyril”’—his name had begun to mean 
him to her, and so had ceased to be 
effeminate—“Cyril, it seems too queer 
to look back and realize that I once 
disliked you!” 

He smiled down at her without an- 
swer. 

“I like you lots now,” she went on, 
“and you have done lots for me. I see 
now that while you acted superior, I 
felt so. It does one good to get far 
enough away from one’s own frame to 
see what it looks like, doesn’t it? You 
have really to see everything to be able 
to judge at all, I suppose.” 

“Yes, perhaps that’s why some chaps 
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think people who create have to suffer,” 
he offered; then, too tenderly, “I hope 
you won't!” 

She laughed easily. She was better 
fed; the fogs had lifted; Florence was 
growing warm, was picturesque again; 
soon she was to go home, and any sort 
of pain was far away. 

“I suffer!” she answered in her high- 
est American voice. “I? Can you see 
it?” 

“T wouldn’t want to!” he whispered. 
He felt her stiffen, and he drew up and 
became the self she liked. “Halt a bit ?” 
he questioned, as they drew near a 
shop upon the front of which was 
pasted “Sale e tobac”—salt and to- 
bacco—“I want some fags.” 

They went in, and as he made his 
purchase she watched him, thinking of 
him, in a new woman-soft way, as 
“rather a dear.” 


When May came, she dimly felt his 
melancholy. He did not want her to 
go, and she was going home, home, in 
Juné. It gave to her a _ rose-hued 
vision; she 
severe than the masters she had met in 
Italy, of exhibitions where her work 
scored well, of comments in which 
“lack of feeling” had no place. At that 
time, the triumph of her work was the 
ultimate in happiness. 

First there would be the closer home, 
the speeding to the little mid-Western 
town. There, upon the outskirts, she 
would receive in the big, close-shuttered 
“parlor,” and tell of the things she had 
done, or, laughing, dispel illusions which 
were expressed by the more provincial. 
So full was she of plans for this that 
she did not fully sense her compan- 
ion’s depression nor the change that had 
come to his face. It was thinner now, 
with a strangely gray, drawn look 
around the mouth. 

It was at the Piazza Michelangelo 
that he allowed himself one surge into 
freedom. 
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“You,” he said, as he covered her 
hand with his—her arms were crossed 
upon the wide balustrade—‘“you will go 
back and forget this, but I shall never 
forget. Sometimes, when you have 
forgotten the look of my face—you 
will, I jolly well know you will—just 
remember that I, the lost to you—will 
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frocked monk, fingering his rosary, 
hurried by, and then was silence. 

The man who had seen, yet loved, 
slowly pulled himself up on the wall, 
A pain he knew all too well had come, 
and it was better to rest through it, 
to accept it passively and without a 
fight, to give himself up to it thor- 









never forget you.” oughly, to let it have its fill, and be itn 
“My dear pal!’ she protested—she gone. He waited as it grew closer, = 
was given to making men “pals” and gripped, held tight with dingers of fire, sol 
to reminding them of the fact—“Ill When it left, he opened his eyes to in 
never forget you.” see Marcia standing by him, and he 
He laughed. was both amazed and angered to find 
“You haven’t it in you to remember,” that he had both of her hands in his. 
he contradicted. “You're a little one- “T say,” he muttered weakly, “I 
pint measure, but I love you anyway!” thought you were off for a bit.” 
She was not startled by his avowal, “Cyril?” she whispered. 
but her vanity was pricked by his rat- “IT wasn’t lazy,” he said suddenly, 
ing of her inner self. Men were given ‘Some satisfaction in telling you that, 
to mixing the physical and spiritual now that you’ve seen. I am ill, quite 
when they looked upon her, to saying, iil, you know. I didn’t want you to 
“T don’t know how If dare to love you, think of me as a whining sort of a cad, 
but I do!” or, “God, when I think of and so I didn’t speak. I didn’t want 
your purity!” any one to know. Being warned about 
And here, this Englishman, who han- overdoing and all that sort of rot would 
dled words so clumsily, called her a_ bother me fearfully.” 
one-pint measure! It was unthinkable. He relaxed for a moment before he 
“Offended?” she heard. went on; he felt her hands again grip ‘ 
“Offended?” she answered, with his, found strength through them. hen 
raised brows. “And I have to go west anyway,” “ 
“Yes, I thought——” he went on. “A growth at the base of I 
“Impossible,” she replied scathingly. my brain; when it presses that pain mit 
“You never do.” He watched her with comes, but you aren’t to be cut up. I & 
a look that was a mixture of pathos say you are not to be down, Marcia— “ 
and amusement, watched her as she please, dear.” witl 
wandered, with seeming carelessness, She couldn’t answer and she didn't bro! 
away from him and toward the road- speak as they made their way down the i 
way that led down, down, down to the cypress-guarded winding road. her 
town. “T think,” he said, when they at last “ 
Below him spread a panorama of gained the door of the pension, “that spe: 
roof tops, brilliant in reds and browns, I won't see you at dinner. Believe I'll cia, 
and the sky-pricking cypresses of dull, turnin. Sorry, but I feel a bit groggy."@ FF jo. 
black green. The afternoon sun lit Bravely he smiled at her and was ove: 
spots to gild them. Across the Arno, off. In her own room she wandered this 
in front of a small, windowed build- to a double window from which she hav. 
ing, drilled the ever-active little sol- could see the tower of the duomo ard pus 
diers in their green-gray uniforms. through which crept in the many songs S 
From somewhere came the shrill, carry- of the many silvery-tinkling bells. She wes 
ing notes of a clarionette. A brown- stood there, thinking. pow 
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Suddenly she turned, opened her 
door quickly, went down the hall. 

“Cyril,” she called softly, after a tap. 

He answered with a “yes,” and ad- 
mitted her. 

“I say,” he warned, “they’ll talk 

“Let them! Cyril, I want to stay 
with you, take care of you,” her voice 
broke. 

He put his hands on her arms, shook 
her gently. 

“No,” he answered as if he were 
speaking to a child. “No! Why, Mar- 
cia, think of your home! Getting 
closer to that is what has made you 
over! Think of the way you felt about 
this beastly hole last winter. And I 
haven’t enough strength or money to 
push on.” 

She began to cry. What she felt 
was changing her measure, reduced her 
powers of expression. 


” 





“Please,” she 
marry me.” 

He turned from her quickly, forgot 
her. She saw how it would be with his 
pain. 

“Never before to-day,” he muttered 
after it ceased; “never so often, so 
hard.” He had slipped down to a 
lumpy bed, and she drew his head close 
to her breast. 

“No,” he whispered weakly. “No. 
Remember home.” 

“T must take care of you,” she an- 
swered. “This is home—will be my 
home, if you will marry me.” 

“Oh, I say ” he whispered, looked 
up, and she saw that his eyes were 
full of tears. “Oh, I say!” She 
touched his cheek with her lips and he 
sobbed. 


whispered, “please 





Two years slipped by, and she 
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walked through a crowded room in a 
well-known house of one of the cities 
of our States. 

“There,” said a man who watched 
her pass, “is a woman who can paint. 
Her things live, and it’s strange, for 
she has always been drained. Married 
a man who was ill, lived only six 
months. He didn’t give much to her, 
but since then a 

His companion shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“They’re all emotional,” he answered 
easily. 





Marcia, across the room, answered 
the greeting of a friend who had once 
been casual and who would now be- 
come more than casual. 

“I hear,” she said softly, “that you 
have reached your goal!” 
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AN OLD STONE SEAT 


“I suppose it seems so,” said the girl 
who had once laughed so easily. She 
passed by, overlooking, in her sudden 
preoccupation, another woman who also 
wanted to have a word with her. She 
was seeing, as she often did, a man 
who watched her from a bed; hearing 
his “Oh, I say!” and his “Jolly well;” 
feeling his love for her, and thinking 
only half consciously of the changing 
ways of goals. His hands were hers 
once more, upon her face, her hair ; his 
voice, in its, “I’ll be waiting always, 
always. There must be some more of 
this, must be another chance!” 


“IT do not like her bits of Florence 
in gray moods,” said a critic who al- 
ways criticized. “One has the impres- 
sion, subtle, yet there, of sunlight pour- 
ing through them.” 


LD bench beneath the privet hedge, 
A wondrous history has been yours 
Since first on Italy’s fair shores 
They hacked your marble from its ledge. 


On such a seat did Romeo— 

I like to fancy—wait the eye 

And timid rushlight, beaming high 
At Juliet’s casement, long ago. 


The little flame, all tremulous, 
Though by no wandering breeze impelled, 
The wild pulse in the hand that held 

Has quivered down the years to us. 


With two stone arms, these summer eves, 
You cherish now my sweet and me, 
Nor join, with idle treachery, » 

The gossip of the aspen leaves. 


Ill-starred was Romeo; happier I 
Live, love, and have my darling near, 
And this quaint seat we need not fear, 
Since ’twas Love’s ’prentice, years gone by! 


JeANNic PENDLETON HALL. 
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“Oh,”gshe answered lightly, “around about twenty thousand dollars.” 
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“This Mrs. Terry Conoway was a dangerous person, unexpectedly dangerous as 
is the unloaded gun, placidly dangerous like a lake with a quicksand bottom.’’ 


fact that Antoinette Mac- 
Gregor and Terry Conoway 
were ridiculously in love with each 
other, it was an ideal match, Of 
course, Terry would never have any 
money—the girl who had wanted to 
marry him contributed ambiguously 
that he was too nice to get rich—but 
Tony, of all known girls, was best 
suited to be a poor man’s wife. The 
man who had wanted to marry her 
agreed. 
But Tony had her own ideas on the 
subject of being a poor man’s wife. 
10 


Oe aside, they said, from the 


She had been for twenty-two years a 
poor man’s daughter and she was, she 
admitted, fed up on poverty and, she 
further confessed, she’d be darned if 
she was going to have anything much 
more to do with it. 

Did she make this admission at the 
proper time, right after Terry’s stam- 
mered: “Tony, I love you. Would you 
—could you—I mean—lI love you”? 
she did not. Scotch on her father’s 
side since Kenneth MacAlpine, French 
on her mother’s side since Clotaire, 
American on her own hook since Mc- 
Kinley’s administration, this Mrs. 
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Terry Conoway was a dangerous per- 
son; unexpectedly dangerous as is the 
unloaded gun, placidly dangerous like 
a lake with a quicksand bottom. 

She waited until by means of a 
honeymoon all mixed up with fir trees, 
and camp fires, and two-pound trout 
she had Terry chained for life to her 
number-three-A heels, and then, seated 
at her desk in their furnished flat, she 
reached out a scratched, browned, and 
blistered little hand and asked her hus- 
band for some money. 

Terry—you may have guessed it— 
was Irish. He separated a ten-dollar 
bill from a one-dollar bill, put them to- 
gether again, and handed them to her. 

“Sorry,” said Tony, “but that doesn’t 


‘ begin to be enough.” 


In spite of the fact that she said 
“darn” and “golly-whiz,’ Tony was a 
good sort. She didn’t force him to ask 
her about how much she wanted. She 
went right on and told him. 

“T could use fifty thousand dollars, 
if it is convenient, old dear thing,” she 
remarked casually. 

Terry grinned. He had an ample and 
winning Irish grin. 

“IT mean it,” said Tony. Then and 
there she produced the admission, fin- 
ishing with “and if you think that I’m 
going to be contented married to a 
clerk in a furniture store who gets 
thirty dollars a week, you are mis- 
taken.” 

“But you knew 

“Yeppy. And I knew that Grandpa 
MacGregor’s old preacher suits con- 
sisted of two pairs of trousers and two 
frock coats, but I wasn’t content to 
leave them like that, was I? You know 
my black broadcloth suit? That’s ’em,” 
she whispered with wary glances over 
her shoulder. ‘He was fat. I’ve been 
mothballing ’em ever since the funeral. 
Don’t tell.” 

He stared at her in round, blue-eyed 
admiration. She stared back at him and 
they giggled. Because they were deeply 
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and seriously in love they giggled most 
of the time. Then the desk chair lost 
her and his lap found her. 

“Dominant male,” she said, because 
he hated it, “I’m a little pig. I want 
to be rich, wealthy, and well to do.” 

“You,” he protested, “you clinging 
vine’—she hated it—‘what do you 
need with money? You, who can make 
yourself a sport suit out of a couple of 
bath towels and a face cloth, trim it 
with a sponge, and be stunning. You, 
who can crank up the washing machine 
and hang a license on the back and con- 
vince the neighbors that we have a fliv- 
ver.” 

“I admit it,’ Tony interrupted be- 
cause, usually, it was necessary to in- 
terrupt Terry, “but what does that 
mean to you?” 

“That you are the most wonder- 
ful id 

“And now,” resumed Tony, after a 
few minutes of that—naturally she 
liked it, she was as natural as a sneeze 
—‘“and now let’s begin all over again. 
I’m a pig. I want to eat out of flesh- 
pots and worry about needles’ eyes. 
And so I’ve decided to be plutocratic.” 

“To be what?” 

“Rich. I don’t mean to be braggish, 
but you are, you know, some salesman. 
Didn’t I see you sell a lady a bed when 
she had come in to buy a pad for a 
sanitary couch? And I”—she lifted 
her head with pardonable pride—‘l 
once got a wop vegetable man fo cut a 
five-cent cucumber in half for me and 
give me a head of lettuce for the other 
two and a half cent’s worth. Selling 
ability, that’s you. Purchasing ability, 
that’s me. Our combination, the imag- 
ination and charm of the Irish, the— 
er—prudence of the Scotch, the ingenu- 
ity of the French! Invincible! And 
so I’ve decided”—she had, really, a 
most enchanting way of cocking her 
head on one side—“that it is high time 
we went into business together. Fur- 
niture business. Own our own store. 
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Exclusive little place where the clerks 
all say ‘chawming’ and know how to 
pronounce chaise longue.” 

“Mutt”—it was his most endearing 
name for her—‘“have you an idea how 
much capital-it would take to get a 
start in the furniture business?” 

“Oh,” she answered lightly, “around 
about twenty thousand dollars.” 

Terry merely whistled. 

“There is, of course,” she said, “the 
two thousand dollars that your Uncle 
Bernard has. It'll do for the seed. 
‘Big trees from little acorns,’ you know, 
’n’ everything like that.” 

Terry frowned. It wasn’t a habit of 
his, but he had hoped that she had 
forgotten the two thousand dollars and 
Uncle Bernard. 

At that stage of the engagement where 
one wakes up in the night and cannot 
go to sleep again because one remem- 
bers that one has not told the beloved 
that Aunt Arabella’s husband died of 
apoplexy, Terry had confessed Uncle 
Bernard to Tony. Uncle Bernard, in 
spite of the fact that he owned a bank, 
was a crook and a thief. Grandma 
Conoway, at her death, had left Terry 
two thousand dollars. Uncle Bernard 
offered to invest it for him, mention- 
ing a building association and twenty- 
per-cent interest. Terry handed over 
the money. He was, of course, entirely 
too Irish and polite to ask for a receipt 
or anything of the sort from his own 
uncle. A few months later, when 
Terry diffidently approached the sub- 
ject of the interest, the old man denied 
ever having received a cent from his 
nephew’s hands and, when Terry grew 
earnest about it, threatened to institute 
proceedings against him for blackmail. 
Terry went to a lawyer and was ear- 
nestly advised, for the sake of his own 
reputation, since there were no wit- 
ness and there was nothing whatever 
in writing, not to take the matter into 
court. And there, for three years, the 
thing had rested. 
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Terry had feared that Tony, upon 
finding such*a character in the Cono- 
way family, would wish to break the 
engagement. She did not. She wished 
to get the two thousand dollars. 

“Don’t scowl,” she now reproved. 

“Tony, on the square, there’s no 
chance of ever getting that money.” 

“Piffle! What’s he look like?” 

“A walrus.” 

“Family of his own?” 

“Quantities of it. Don’t set the 
Scotchy part of you hoping for an in- 
heritance.” 

“What is his religion ?” 

“Money. But he messes around with 
tipping tables. He is superstitious as 
the deuce.” 

Tony opened her mouth wide and 
clapped both hands over it. 

Three days later she approached her 
husband with, “What would you do for 
me, darling, dominant male?” 

“Anything.” 

“Will you go to Uncle Bernard’s 
office in the bank to-morrow and ask 
him for your money ?” 

“T will not.” 

From there it went on, into, and 
through rather a silly little quarrel, and 
Tony was forced to talk like a book 
about future happiness and love and 
trust, but at last Terry surrendered. 

Consequently, at five minutes before 
two o’clock the following afternoon, 
he stood in front of the Conoway Bank 
Building waiting until two o’clock, the 
hour he had promised Tony to enter 
the place. He sighed. He was, he 
knew, in for a very bad few minutes. 
He smiled. It was worth it to please 
Tony and, at the same time, to get the 
best of her. 

A clock down the street struck two 
and, following Tony’s instructions to 
the letter, Terry pushed open the heavy 
doors and “butted right into the old 
grafter’s office without permission.” 

“Uncle Bernard,” he said, “I want 
my two thousand dollars, in bills.” 
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Terry had told the truth about Uncle 
Bernard looking like a walrus. He did. 
He also looked, some way, like the cake 
of ice upon which the walrus sits in 
natural-history books. A letter which 
he had been reading dropped to the 
floor. 

“Go away!” he croaked. 

“I want my two thousand dollars, in 
bills,” repeated Terry. He felt like a 
fool who was playing that kid game 
of tin-tin, but he had promised Tony, 
faithfully, with his hand on “Mrs, 
Rorer’s Cookbook.” 

“Go away!” 

Yes, but what was the matter with 
the old geek? He acted as if he had 
frostbitten himself. He was rigid. His 
teeth were chattering. 

“T want ” repeated Terry, and 
the remainder of it. He had promised 
to say it three times. Then, still acting 
according to instructions, he turned to 
the door, “I'll come again.” 

“Wait!” 

Terry waited. Ten minutes later he 
was reeling up the street pinching him- 
self repeatedly, to the intense joy of 
several spectators, in an attempt to 
waken from his dream. In his pocket 
were the two thousand dollars. 

Tony, dog-gone her black little 
heart, took it very casually. “Of 
course,” said she as she counted the 
bills, “I knew that you must approach 
him in the right spirit.” 

The letter which had dropped from 
Uncle. Bernard’s hands had _ been 
brought to him ten minutes before by 
a messenger and it had said, in closing: 





If, by this act, I condemn myself to wan- 
der on the earth plane with other earth- 
bound spirits, then I will come to you. 

There was much more to the letter, 
but probably that much will suffice. It 
was more than Terry ever read of it. 
Indeed, he never did and never will 
know that there was any letter at all. 
Tony knew it wasn’t necessary to tell 
Terry even all her funny resources. 
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“Now,” she said, as she put the 
money into one of her big pockets and 
pinned it shut with two safety pins, 
“from here on. I want you to give a 
week’s notice down at Gordon’s to-day, 
and a week from to-day we’ll move to 
Morsefield. No, wait now, and listen! 
You can sell nothing for something. 
I can_buy something for nothing. 
Where, then, is the logical place for us 
to plant this money to make it grow?” 

“You'll have to hunt for me. I’m 
lost a mile back.” 

“The secondhand furniture and junk 
business.” 

“Nothing stirring!” 

“Is it because’—ouch, but Tony 
could be hateful when she tried !—“you 
feel that you are unworthy, or too 
worthy ?” 

“No, but Tony! Junk!” 

“Morsefield,’ Tony read frem a 
pamphlet which she produced from her 
other pocket, “is one of the most beau- 
tiful and progressive little cities of the 
Pacific Northwest. Its climate se 

On and on she read, through popu- 
lation, industries, schools, public build- 
ings, and the rest, until: “Morsefield is 
compelled to confess, however, one de- 
porable situation. At present it has but 
one secondhand dealer, a dishonest old 
fellow with rheumatism.” 

“Easy on,” objected Terry, “that 
isn’t printed there.” 

“But it is true.” She: leaned for- 
ward, her hands clasped on her knees, 
her face pink with eagerness. “There 
is only one for a place of that size, 
and he told me himself that he didn’t 
go out to buy things any more, but 
when people brought stuff in he took 
it. Do you know what people over 
there do with their worn-out stoves and 
old copper washboilers and the like? 
They set them out in front of their 
houses and the city cleaner comes along 
and gathers them up and dumps them 
ina gulch. There are hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of junk in that heap alone. 
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A letter which he had been reading dropped to 
the floor. “Go away!” he croaked. 
















There’s a dock where a paving company 
has its plant. They throw their old 
stuff under it. I'll bet we could get 
five hundred dollars out of the barrel 
hoops, alone, down there, and maybe 
get paid for carting the junk off. I 
tell you, Terry, it is unbelievable! It 
is a gold mine, better than, and every- 
body is turning up his nose and walking 
around it. I tell you id 

“Wait a minute,” Terry commanded, 
“how do you know all this?” 

“Brother Charlie and I went over 
there and investigated everything, thor- 
oughly.” 

“But when ?” 

“Oh, some time ago.” 

“Tony, I believe you have been moth- 
balling me ever since the day I asked 
you to inarry me.” 

“Much longer than that, since the day 
I decided to marry you. Right after 
that I read in the paper that there was 





a junk dealer in Portland, Oregon, who 
had made a million dollars in one year, 
and——” 

“Ah! I don’t believe it!” 

“No? But if I told you I saw a 
fairy climbing the bedpost, you’d be- 
lieve it. Go and ask him. I did. 
Stopped over on purpose on my way 
from Uncle Donald’s homestead. His 
name is Solitz. He told me all about 
it and took me to meet his wife. They 
are living in the bridal suite in the most 
expensive hotel there. They thought it 
was jolly for me to be so interested. I 
stayed three days and”—she opened her 
desk drawer and brought out a note- 
book—‘“see that? I wrote while he 
talked. He took me all around and 
spent hours of time with me, because 
no one will be decent to them.” 

“That is just it!” 

“What’s just it? I suppose you mean 
claw-ss! I don’t care 4 round, red 
hang, and if you do, Terrance Cono- 
way 

“Was it your idea, dear, for me to 
stay in the store and for you to go 
about with the car, and the bell cry- 
ing, ‘Any old rags’ ?” 














“No, but I thought, perhaps % 

Terry scowled. It was a horridly 
black and determined scowl.. Up went 
Tony’s chin. 

“Certainly not! But Brother Char- 
lie is almost as good at bargains as I 
am, even if he is only eighteen. I 
thought we’d take him. He is wild to 
go. Of course no cart. We'll buy a 
flivver delivery wagon. The old man 
there asks a thousand dollars for his 
place, but he’ll sell for five hundred if 
I take the cash with me. See, I have 
it all figured out. It comes to two years, 
Terry, until we can open our own ex- 
clusive store.” 

She produced sheets of paper filled 
with figures. It was there, a small for- 
tune, all plainly written in ink. Even 
the future furniture store was there, 
with its profits for the first six months. 

In the face of those figures it seems 
impossible that Terry should have re- 
mained opposed to the plan. But he 
did. He wanted to buy a car with a 
part of their two thousand dollars and 
sport about a bit. He had never 
yearned toward the junk business; he 
did not feel that he was called to it. 
So, instead of moving to Morsefield a 
week from to-morrow, as Tony had 
planned, it was twelve days from to- 
morrow before they arrived there and 
bought the stock and good will—plenty 
of the former, but very little of the 
latter—of the secondhand dealer for 
five hundred and seventeen dollars. 

“And now,” said Tony, as she stood 
sniffing the musty air of the old store 
with an expression on her face which 
had to do with soft spring rains and 
flowers, “I'll help you get this tidy. It 
will take several days even with good 
charwomen, and then I’m all through.” 

“Through?” questioned Terry, in- 
credulously. 

“It mean it, dear,” her voice was 
serious; “I have the home to keep for 
you and for Charlie. It is important, 
even if it is the woman’s part. And” 
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she seldom snuggled her voice like that, 
but when she did !—“I want to feel that, 
after all, it is you, Terry, who are mak- 
ing our living.” 

“Dominant-male _ stuff?” 
Terry, still unbelieving. 

“Perhaps,” she answered. Her eyes 
held in them a far-away, dreamy look, 
and Terry, watching her, saw that she 
was in earnest. 

“Some way,” he suggested, “I’d sort 
of thought that we were going to steer 
this old ship together, for a while.” 

“T’ll come down every afternoon and 
keep the books, at least until we can 
afford a bookkeeper,” she _ conde- 
scended; “but the business must be 
yours. My share is the home-making.” 

Enlightenment came to Terry. She 
was going to try to show him that he 
couldn’t make a success of the business 
without her help. All right—his mouth 
went grim about it—he would show 
her. He could sell, he knew that. And 
if Charlie was anything like the canny 
buyer she had cracked him up to be 

He had a confidential chat with 
Charlie and that young gentleman 
agreed, with enthusiasm, to aid and 
abet in the showing of Tony. 

They did it. At the end of the first 
month Tony’s neat balance sheet proved 
that there was a net profit of six hun- 
dred dollars. 

How, they asked her, was that for 
the first month? Terry danced a jig 
in the dining room until the people be- 
neath sent the janitor upstairs on be- 
half of their lighting fixtures. 

“There is one thing certain,” Terry 
consoled himself for his forced re- 
straint, “we won’t have to live in this 
dinky flat much longer. We'll get a 
house on the lake where we can jig 
without janitors. And what do you 
say to a clubby roadster, Mutt?” 

“T say,” answered Tony firmly, “that 
there is nothing doing. My figures 
didn’t count in automobiles and lake- 
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side houses when they got us into our 
own furniture store in two years.” 

“I believe,” insisted Terry, “in living 
as we go along.” 

“And I,” retorted Tony, “believe in 
going along while we live.’ 

“Surely. But our business will in- 
crease, won’t it? We have scarcely 
started on the city, yet, and there are 
all the outlying districts. And the con- 
tracts with the two foundries. Come 
on, Tony, be a good sport and go with 
me to look at cars te-morrow.” 

“Terry, you make it rather hard,” 
she so seldom used wistfulness that, 
when she did, it was most effective; 
“but won’t you, to please me, go easy 
for a while? We'll need a lot of money 
for the business. I don’t want to seem 
stingy. Maybe, next month if the 
profits have increased.” 

But the profits, the following month, 
decidedly did not increase. Terry in- 
sisted that three hundred dollars, clear, 
was not to be sneezed at, but Tony 
brought out a newspaper clipping anent 
two youths who had gone to Eugene 
and made, by dealing in junk, ten thdu- 
sand dollars in five months. 

“There’s a leak,” she said, “and it 
is up to you to find it. I'll bet I could.” 

“Perhaps if you ” he suggested, 
partly ironically, but mostly hopefully. 

“No,” she refused, and again her eyes 
held the dream; “no, the wife’s part is 
to make the home.” 

As for the leak, he found it. 

“It’s Charlie,” he confided to Char- 





lie’s only sister; “he can’t buy for sour 


apples.” 

Tony was lying on the couch with 
a novel and a sack of candy. 

“Oh, well,” she offered, “he’s young. 
He'll learn.” 

“I know. But in the meantime I’m 
going to have Ike take that north-side 
district.” a 

“Tke? Who is he?” 

“A new fellow I hired yesterday. 
His last name ends with a ‘witz,’ and 
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he looks just like ity But I think he’s 
a-wonder at buying.” 

Tony sat up straight. 

“All right, but you aren’t going to 
give him Charlie’s district. I won't 
have his pride hurt and his self-con- 
fidence destroyed for a few paltry dol- 
lars. After all, remember, he is my 
brother.” 

And Terry was just Irish enough to 
understand and to agree with her. So 
Charlie stayed on in the north-side dis- 
trict and, be it admitted, Charlie often 
blundered extravagantly. | Occasion- 
ally, when Terry heard of a particular 
plum in that district, he sent Ike, or 
the other new buyer, Abe, ahead of 
Charlie, but only occasionally, because 
of conscience pricks, though Tony never 
again mentioned the subject. 

Somehow, as the months passed, 
Tony had acquired the habit of drop- 
ping all subjects which pertained to the 
business. Her enthusiasm for it van- 
ished. She stopped coming each day 
to attend to the books and, when she 
did come, she got through them in a 
sketchy fashion which Terry felt could 
not be efficient. 

“I’m ashamed of it, but ‘m like this 
about everything,” she confessed. “I’m 
always excited about a dress or a hat 
until I get it about half done and then 
I’m tired of it. But, maybe, if you’d 
allow me to try my hand at the buying 
—1I’m still interested in that, and I know 
I could do better than those heavenly 
twins of yours.” 

“Please don’t be silly,” Terry 
snapped. There was an adequate rea- 
son for the snapping. Of late, when- 
ever Tony wanted to wriggle out of 
anything, from her lack of interest in 
the business to her wretched meals or 
her slovenly housekeeping, she brought 
out that insane request to be allowed to 
try the buying. 

Not, Terry tried to convince him- 
self, that he cared about the unswept 
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“Drive on!” he thundered at Charlie. 


carpets, the cobwebs, the unmade beds, 
and the meals bought from the deli- 
catessen down the street. But, when 
they had been in Morsefield a few 
months over a year, he found himself 
loving living and the wide world less; 
as for the business, he hated it. 
Every bit of his generous Irish heart 
rebelled against the bargaining and 
penny counting; every bit of his hon- 
orable self reacted against his. associ- 
ates. What if he was Conoway, the 
secondhand dealer, the—it came hard— 
junk man? Was that a reason why he 
would not have been a stanch member 
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of the 
Club? 

In a mood of en- 
tire dejection he had 
approached the mat- 
ter to Tony, a week 
before, through the 
circuitous path of 
profits. 

She had closed a 
finger in her book: 

“You are too im- 
petuous, Terry. No 
matter if our two 
years’ time limit does 
lengthen out to five 
or six years, we're 
getting toward some- 
thing, anyway. In 
Waltonville we 
weren’t on thirty a 
week. I can’t see 
why you worry.” 

“Tony, to be hon- 
est with you, I’m 
afraid—afraid that in 
those five or six years 
I’ll evolve into a junk 
man. If you weren't 
sO against putting 
some new decent stuff 
in, down there. 
Maybe, in that way, 
could sort of 

work out of this busi- 
ness and into the other gradually.” 

“Nonsense,” Tony had answered, “it 
wouldn’t sell all mixed up with that 
stuff down there; the people to whom 
you’d have to sell it wouldn’t go into 
that neighborhood. No, the point is to 
make enough money with the junk to 
get into the other—ne half-and-half 
stuff. I do think it would help if you’d 
consent to those printed price lists for 
Ike and Abe and Charlie.” 

He had given up, at that. She had 
conceived this notion of having lists 
printed telling the prices they paid for 
the various sorts of junk, and she was 
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everlastingly insisting upon it. Fancy, 
set prices in the junk business! That 
showed how much women knew about 
business. 

He was mulling this conversation 
over in his mind now as he sat at his 
desk in the back of the store. Five or 
six years, she had said! Five or six 
years! And then gone on to raving 
about printed price lists. He had just 
reached the dangerous conclusion that, 
by golly, if Tony were any other girl 
in the world—when the telephone bell 
rang. 

Mrs. Jedkins, the lady to whom he 
had sold a sideboard that morning, was 
querulous because it was locked and he 
had forgotten to send the keys. Glad 
of an excuse for a walk in the fresh 
air, he assured her that he would bring 
them to her at once. He felt that he 
needed fresh air. 

The walk did not furnish the needed 
restorative for his optimism. Kneeling 
in front of the sideboard in Mrs. Jed- 
kins’ dining room, trying to fit the keys 
while the lady stood behind him watch- 
ing, he was sure, so that he could not 
slip anything into his pockets, he de- 
cided that life for Tony and him was 
rather like this old piece of furniture: 
they had started out bravely enough, 
but they had lost the keys. 

The doorbell rang. His head bent 
over a keyhole, Terry grinned and won- 
dered what the old girl would do now. 

The old girl answered the bell; but 
she left the dining-room door standing 
open and from behind the bead por- 
tiéres Terry could see her casting wary 
glances in his direction. He grinned 
again. 

And then, the grin did not vanish. 
It simply petrified. He had started it 
and he was too much startled to stop 
it. There in the hall, trim and neat 
as a tailor-made cigarette, stood Tony 
saying, most pleasantly: 

“How do you do? I am represent- 
ing the Conoway Secondhand Furni- 
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ture Company. We buy old furniture, 
clothing, anything which has outworn 
its usefulness to you.” 

“I—ain’t got anything to sell,” said 
Mrs. Jedkins, eying Tony’s spotless 
white suit as if she were trying to mem- 
orize 1t. 

“Then,” smiled Tony, her sweetest 
smile which Terry had ever believed 
was for him and him alone, “I'll not 
trouble you another minute. Perhaps, 
at some future time? So often, you 
know, one does have old things. Here 
is our price list for what we term junk, 
old iron, rags, bottles, paper—that sort 
of thing. Of course”’—that winning 
snuggle in her voice!—‘‘owing to the 
fluctuation in market prices these can 
be only approximations. But we are, 
you see, doing our best to standardize 
our prices and Americanize the busi- 
ness; we are trying to get away from 
cheap bargaining, ‘jewing down,’ you 
know.” She intimated that, probably, 
no one but Mrs. Jedkins could be clever 
enough to know. 

“Well,” hesitated that lady, “to tell 
the truth, I got a basement full of stuff 
and some in the attic, but I’d always 
rather keep ’em than give ’em away to 
these here Sheenie peddlers. Could 
you come in the morning? I’m busy 
now, expecting company.” 

“Indeed I can. I'll be here at nine in 
the morning. Good afternoon, then, 
and thank you.” 

Terry will never be entirely certain 
how he got out of that house, but he 
will ever carry with him a_ horrid, 
haunting memory of pressing a bunch 
of keys into Mrs. Jedkins’ plump hand 
and of telling her that it was, probably, 
all a mistake and not to worry. 

On the sidewalk stood Tony slipping 
into a linen duster, preparatory to 
climbing up into the flivver’s seat beside 
Brother Charlie. 

Terry snatched the duster from her 
and tossed it into the back of the car. 
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“Drive on!” he thundered at Charlie. 
“We're walking.” 

Charlie obeyed. He needed no urg- 
ing. He was quite eager about it. 

“And now,” to Tony, “I insist upon 
knowing how long this has been going 
on!” 

She attempted no evasion. 

“Since the very first,” she said. 

“Then all I have to say is that I am 
through!” 

“Through! With me?” 

“Yes! Through with everything!” 
Something, you see, had smashed into 
his brain and he could not get the pieces 
fitted together again. “It has been bad 
enough,” he went on wildly, “without 
this—this added disgrace. More than 
anything in the world I trusted you. 
And you have lied to me, day after day 
you have lied. Just to get your own 
way. You never thought, nor cared, 
what it would mean to me to have my 
wife chaffering from door to door g 

“One moment, if you please, Terry” 
—and, oh, the danger lurking in that 
meekness—“let me remind you that I 
was Antoinette MacGregor for a num- 
ber of years before I was your wife. 
Odd as it may seem to you, I am still 
Antoinette MacGregor. Do you sup- 
pose I have liked the chaffering? Do 
you suppose I have enjoyed having the 
girl who is I go through with what 
I’ve gone through in the past sixteen 
months? Not a bit! Not a bit better 
than you like having your wife do it. 
There is just one thing I could have 
hated more, and that was to have you 
be a failure. To hear, as I heard in 
Waltonville, ‘Terry is charming, but of 
course he’ll never amount to anything.’ 

“Well, you have amounted,” the 
meekness exploded into a fury. She 
tore open her hand bag and thrust an 
opened bank book in his face. ‘Look 
at that! That is how much money 
we've made in sixteen months. And 
Mr. Solitz will buy us out for three 
thousand dollars to-morrow, if we'll 
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sell. I thought better to wait until we 
had the twenty thousand, but now, like 
you, I’m through!” 

“But—this! Fifteen thousand it 
says!” 

“Yes. And if I hadn’t had to fight, 
you, each step, it would say twice that, 
Charlie’s poor buying! I’ve cheated, 
I’ve—what is it your heavenly twins 
say ?—‘held out on you.’ I didn’t dare 
let you know, you with your crazy Irish 
extravagance! Automobiles! Houses 
on the lake! Jacobean furniture mixed 
up with the junk! If you had known, 
I could not have kept you from spend- 
ing it, and every dollar we spent meant 
that much longer in this hideous, de- 
testable business. 

“And I have worked ‘so hard. Eve- 
ning after evening I have just man- 
aged to get home and on the couch a 
minute before you came in. And you 
blamed me for having a dirty house and 
poor meals. I’ve worked fifty times as 
hard as you have. I’ve lost twenty 
pounds in weight. I’ve crawled over 
junk heaps on my hands and knees, 
I’ve been rebuffed. I’ve been insulted. 
And then, half the time, when I’d get 
some of the big foundry and iron and 
factory people to liking us, and trust- 
ing us, you’d send one of your chin- 
fanning friends around and they’d all 
but queer everything. 

“You thought I was lazy. You 
thought I was a quitter. You pitied 
me. You stopped calling me ‘Mutt’ 
when you began on the pity. Oh, I 
knew. But if you’d known me, if you 
had loved me at all, I couldn’t have 
fooled you! Do you suppose I could 
make mamma or papa think I was the 
sort of girl you thought I was? 

“You said you were through: Well, 
I’m through. Quite through. With 
your blindness, and your irresponsibil- 
ities, and your 

“Tony! Mutt,” he interrupted des- 
perately, “do you mean all this ?” 

She caught her breath and swallowed 
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something that was sticking in her 
throat : 

“Not a darn old word of it! But I 
love you so I couldn’t bear to have you 
in the junk business, I—it was killing 
me. Sol e 





Brother Charlie came home to the 
flat much later than usual that evening. 
It is a pity that more space could not 
have been given to Charlie. He was 
a stringy, interesting boy who held, 
none too secretly, the firm conviction 
that his sister and brother-in-law were 
dreadful nuts. He came pounding up 
the stairs, paused on the threshold of 
the entirely dark living room and 
cleared his throat. 

“Well, how’s everybody?” he asked 
cheerfully, if hoarsely. 

There was the faintest sound of a 
scurry. 

“Turn on the lights, Charlie,” said 
Tony. 

He pressed the wall switch. 

“Aren’t we going to eat?” he de- 
manded. It was, he felt, a fitting 
screen for any embarrassments which 
might exist. 
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Tony picked up her hat from the 
floor beside the big rocking-chair. 

“Not here. We're all going down- 
town to the best restaurant we can find 
and celebrate with alligator pears 
and “4 

“T don’t like the slippery things,” ob- 
jected Charlie. 

“Never mind”—she smashed her hat 
down over her tousled hair—“TI’ll eat 
yours for you. Come on.” 

Her brother regarded her critically: 

“Well, I don’t know, but if we are 
going to swell around, /’d think you’d 
want to doll up a little. Your eyes, and 
your nose a 

Tony fled for powder. Charlie 
turned his attention to his brother-in- 
law. 

“T say, old man,” he began, “I don’t 
know, but if we are going to swell 
around /’d think 2 

Following Charlie’s gaze 











Terry 


looked down, stooped, and carefully 
but not in the least shamefacedly, 
brushed from the knees of his trousers 
the two round spots of dust and lint 
which had clung there from Tony’s un- 
swept carpet. 





WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 


ASKED Briggs about his wife. He hedged for a moment, and became so 
hopelessly confused that I took pity on him and changed the subject. But he 


changed it back. 


“I want to tell you about my wife,” he said. “I know what people say of her, 
and I want to tell you that there is something to be said in exoneration of her con- 
duct. She was a good wife—while she stayed with me. And I don’t blame her 
for what she has done. I am an old-fashioned fellow, home-loving and quiet, not 
a very interesting companion. My wife is vivacious, energetic. I got on her 
nerves with my slowness; I had not the money nor—as I see now—the inclina- 
tion to give her a good time. At the second-rate boarding house where we lived 
she met a man who influenced her—well, I guess you know the rest.” 

“But I don’t. Did she leave you for the other man?” 

“Not for him, exactly. She went to Maryland to run the chicken farm he 


sold her.” 


IRENE VAN VALKENBURG. 
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Ungainliness 


, 
By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS, 


After a momentary silence spake 
Some vessel of a more ungainly make 
They sneer at me for leaning all awry, 
What! Did the hand then of the Potter 
shake? 


‘a’ Omar’s time there were very many 
more poorly built and ungainly in- 
dividuals than are found among us, 
A better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of cleanliness, sanitation, hygiene 
in general, has done much for the peo- 
ple of to-day, and yet the interested 
observer wonders why it has not done 
more. Why did the ancient Greeks 
reach such perfection of form with per- 
fect freedom of motion? That is the 
point: freedom of motion. 

This delightful quality is lacking in 
even the most aristocratic of our women 
to-day. This is symbolized by a dis- 
tinguished portrait painter who engaged 
an artist’s model to pose in place of a 
fabulously rich American duchess. Her 
grace desired a painting of herself to 
be hung upon the ancestral walls of 
the famous old castle her. American 
dollars had rehabilitated. 

“She is supposed to be something of 
a beauty and there is a certain attrac- 
tiveness about her face,” the painter 


explained to the model; “but her affec- 
tations have completely banished every 
item of physical charm or bodily grace. 
She gives me the impression of a kanga- 
roo whether she is sitting or standing.” 

The model’s beautiful, graceful form 
was used to such advantage that, on 
viewing the finished portrait, the duch- 
ess burst into appreciative raptures: 

“T never knew I looked so well sit- 
ting. And it is so like me in every 
line !” 

Now, aside from the painful affecta- 
tions which mar this cold, haughty 
woman’s every act, she is never for a 
single moment unconscious of self, and 
this, the artist will tell you, lies at the 
foundation of all grace, all freedom of 
motion, unconsciousness of self. 

How can it be acquired, and why 
was it possessed by the ancient Greeks? 
The answer is found to a great extent 
in the clothes worn by the modern 
woman. The Greeks were untrammeled 
by corsets, high heels, narrow skirts, 
and many other articles of apparel 
which not only hamper free bodily 
movement, but give rise in time to much 
awkwardness of gait, gesture, pose, and 
often result in actual deformity, minor 
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to be sure, but none the less real, re- 


sulting in lifelong ungainliness. 

How many realize the disastrous ef- 
fect of garters as worn from the time 
corsets are adopted by the young girl? 
Said another artist to a model: 

“Never wear the garter most women 
employ to-day, the kind which fas- 
tens to the corset or a belt around the 
waist and’ reaches down over the hips 
and along the thighs to grasp the stock- 
ings, and literally ‘tug’ them up. This 
custom is robbing American and Eng- 
lish women of the last vestige of their 
feminine grace. The ‘tugging’ from 
the waist, the upward pull on the stock- 
ing top, make a woman conscious of 
a ‘harness.’ Even though ever so 
slight, there is a tension between the 
knee and the waist, a gentle but steady 
pulling to which nature, at last, gives 
way, and the woman is robbed of her 
easy, straight, body-free poise. Her 
steps decrease in length and become 
mincing. She is conscious of clothing, 
and no woman who is conscious of 
clothing is truly feminine or truly beau- 
tiful.” 

Women are wearing less clothing at 
the present time—fashion so dictating 
it—than at any period in this century. 
Unhappily, it merely discloses their uni- 
versal ungainliness of form and move- 
ment. Few, so pitifully few, are sym- 
metrically built. Almost all are defec- 
tive in being disproportioned and few 
are straight-limbed. One is constrained 
to ask: “To which class of form do 
their peculiar shapes belong, and what 
law of form shall apply to their mal- 
formed features, organs, limbs, and 
bodies ?” 

The muscular apparatus is the princi- 
pal motive apparatus in the body; grace, 
magnetism, emotionalism reside in the 
muscles. It is built upon the plane 
of perfect curvation. Now when hu- 
man ignorance or ignorant and already 
vitiated human parents or ancestors 
have brought forth perverted offspring 
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—say, for example, a defective child— 
we observe some one or more of the 
following phenomena: obliquity of 
vision; crossed eyes; extreme slope of 
the shoulders; crooking of the mouth, 
the normal type of which is the straight 
line; crooking of the lower joint of 
the leg; bowlegs, knock-knees, the nor- 
mal form of the bone being straight; 
angular gestures, and awkward half- 
curving ones; crooked features of the 
face; much too flexible fingers, hands, 
and limbs; voices either extremely 
harsh, discordant, or bass; or else, ex- 
tremely soft, silly, lispingly sweet, in- 
sincere, lacking in volume and strength. 

We know when we observe all these 
things that there has been an infraction 
of the laws of normal form. Parents 
and ancestors have been entirely igno- 
rant on these matters, but should no 
longer remain so. 

In many instances this ungainliness 
is congenital, but often, very often— 
as doubtless in the case of the duchess 
—it is acquired through studied affec- 
tation. 

Marvelous beauty resides in a healthy 
muscular system, no matter what lines 
it is built upon, so long as it is normal 
and symmetrically proportioned ; in that 
event it cannot fail to express itself in 
every department in life, be it as a 
society woman, or as a working girl, 
in a perfectly normal, natural manner. 
Now the abnormally constructed being, 
who is not formed upon a true square 
or a true curve, discloses his abnormal 
build by awkward and inapt move- 
ments, and he can never be trained to 
the same ease and grace of motion as 
can the perfectly normal being, al- 
though he can be greatly improved by 
precept, example, and encouragement. 

But especially can our young girls im- 
prove upon nature by making indi- 
vidual studies of themselves, not in 
modern clothing, but as the artist 
studies his model, in the nude. The 
young girl should first study her walk, 
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her gestures, her methods of using her 
hands and of placing her feet. Is she 
unconscious of her movements? Does 
her body naturally fall into graceful 
lines and soft curves, or is she awk- 
ward, unable to dispose of her hands, 
and do her feet betray her? What one 
is likely to criticize adversely in an- 
other, one is very apt to discover in 
oneself upon such crifical survey. Re- 
member the artist said, “‘Not one 
woman in one hundred knows how to 
walk, stand, sit down, hold her hands, 
place her feet in graceful attitudes.” 
~Do you? 
No, unless you are that rara avis, a 
perfectly formed, perfectly natural 
woman, Eliminate what is false. Prac- 
tice in the nude before your mirror a 
certain length of time each day. Walk 
about, chat to your reflection to modu- 
late your voice in low natural tones, to 
observe your facial gestures and cor- 
rect what is displeasing there. Sit 
down as is your custom. On the edge 
of the chair? With knees crossed? 
Dangling one leg over the other? Or 
slouching with feet outstretched? Or 
resting on one hip, the other hunched 
up? 
Doubtless all these and many other 
ungainly poses are habitual with you. 
Now sit down before your mirror in 
such a manner that the entire seat of 
the chair is occupied by your thighs, 
your back—spinal column—resting eas- 
ily its full length against the back of 
the chair. Your knees are in close 
proximity, never spread apart like a 
man’s; your feet rest side by side a 
few inches in front of the chair, Your 
hands? In the nude you are quite un- 
conscious of them, but .in this correct 
sitting posture, your arms will fall in 
natural, attractive lines and your hands 
will take care of themselves, as they 
always will do, if you are absolutely 
unconscious of them. 

A defect amounting to a deformity 
is developing in modern girls because 
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of high heels, namely: hollow backs. 


High heels will also give rise to stopped 
knees, and false angles of the lower 
legs; in fact, exaggerated high heels 
throw the entire body out of symmetri- 
cal alignment. No girl who values true 
grace and that beautiful sinuosity of 
movement which goes with freedom of 
motion should wear high heels. 

After making an inventory of her de- 


fects, she should make every effort to . 


overcome them. The most simple ex- 
ercises are usually the best and, when 
persistently followed, bring about as- 
tonishing improvement. Toe raising 
combined with deep breathing corrects 
slight deformities of the legs and shoul- 
ders; simple dumb-bell or Indian-club 
exercises bury prominent collar bones 
and shoulder blades. But all these must 
be systematically carried out and re- 
lentlessly pursued day by day for a 
given length of time. 

To walk, to stand, to move about 
with ease and grace are among woman’s 
most beguiling allurements, but who 
possesses these charms? Rarely does 
one see a woman who knows how to 
seat herself gracefully, to dispose of 
her extremities. “Not one in a hun- 
dred,” says the well-known illustrator, 
but his estimate is ‘too high. 

The truth of the matter is, as has 
been pointed out in these pages many 
times, that women do not know them- 
selves. They have neither the time nor 
the inclination to make their own ac- 
quaintance. They never see themselves 
as others see them. But they do know 
and are fully conscious of their clothes 
and of the clothes of their neighbors. 
And the vast majority go through life 
in this uncanny ignorance of self, for 
which they must not be censured; their 
mothers did likewise and their mothers’ 
mothers before them. It is a state of 
being, doubtless impossible to alter in 
the adult, but can be greatly modified 


_ in adolescents, and little children can 


be trained out of it altogether. 
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Parents who are close observers, who 
are students of their children, can de- 
tect moral flaws as well as physical de- 
fects and other abnormalities before 
they have an opporunity to develop 
and, with appropriate treatment, can 
perform miracles in the way of squar- 
ing them by engaging the offices or 
those who specialize in such matters. 

Children have a perfect right to look 
to their parents for a healthy muscula- 
ture. Who has not seen a flower per- 
fectly developed on one side, while the 
other side was very defective in its 
formation? This defect is owing prob- 
ably to deficiency in nutrition or the 
inability of the juices and sap to carry 
equal quantities to both sides; hence, 
the law of one-sidedness operates to 
produce this deformity, just as is ob- 
served in the peculiar crooked feet of 
some congenital thieves or the oblique 
eyes of the naturally dishonest. 

Now a study of one’s children will 
reveal a harvest of knowledge to the 
parent with reference to the child’s un- 
derlying form; each motion of the 
hand, arm, or movement of the body is 
as much a shape as though embodied 
in substance, so the walk, gesture, posi- 
tion, and motions of each individual 
are forms thrown off from their or- 
ganisms and reveal the shape of the 
bodies from which they receive their 
impetus. 

It was stated above that magnetism 
dwells in the muscular system. It is 
an inherent force in the muscles. It 
dwells exclusively in a perfectly de- 
veloped musculature. Is it then worth 
cultivating ? 

In adolescents, growth quite sud- 
denly begins to “speed up.” In some 
young folk the rate is out of all pro- 
portion to the strength or age, and we 
call this the awkward period. In some 
young people self-consciousness of 
their ungainliness assumes such propor- 
tions as to make life unbearable. These 
years of rapid growth are their years 
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of greatest development and require 
more thoughtful care than is ordinarily 
bestowed upon them, It is this lack 
of care which often causes lifelong de- 
fects, tricks of manner acquired to hide 
constrained and uneasy postures, or a 
certain pose to hide a physical defect. 

In both sexes gain in height precedes 
gain in weight; stature is secured at the 
expense of bodily vigor. It stands to 
reason that the body, a complicated ma- 
chine of the utmost intricacy, requires 
proper fuel to feed it sufficiently at 
every period of its being. More par- 
ticularly at this stage of rapid growth, 
comfortable and hygienic surroundings, 
cleanliness, rest, and judicious exercise 
are essential. 

Systematic exercise is rarely insisted 
upon for young girls, yet it is as essen- 
tial to their symmetrical development 
as proper food ; indeed, some authorities 
would say more so. Their clothing 
must be practical as well as their 
brother’s clothing. Extreme fashions 
hamper the beautiful development of 
important trunk organs, and further- 
more are exceedingly injurious to the 
spine, therefore the clothing of girls 
in the flapper stage should be selected 
with the greatest care and the fullest 
consideration of their needs. 

Systematic exercise for the develop- 
ment of the muscular system has noth- 
ing to do with the incessant activity, 


_ such as seems to pervade the lives of 


young girls of the period. Rest is es- 
sential to symmetrical growth. Rest 
overcomes many peculiar forms of un- 
gainliness which have their origin in 
“nerves.” Young girls require at least 
nine hours of uninterrupted sleep. 
Growth during the formative years 
occurs during sleep, and it is well 
known that all of us get our beauty 
sleep during the early hours of the 
night. Certain it is that persons occu- 
pied during the day, either in study or 
in work, should retire _at ten o’clock, 
in order that the muscular system may 
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be stored with the necessary energy for 
the next day, 

In sleep the body of the average 
woman is usually thrown into ungainly 
positions which cramp the muscles, 
press upon nerves, and interfere with 
the free interchange of fluids so essen- 


tial to health, Few human beings are - 


interesting as sleepers, while all ani- 
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mals are, because they unconsciously 
assume perfectly natural postures. Q 
composing oneself to sleep, the body 
should be fully outstretched, the arms! 
lying loosely on either side, never 
crossed or thrown above the head, or 
folded over the chest; the head should 
rest but a few inches higher than the} 
shoulders. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


HeELEn.—Yes, there is another method be- 
sides the electric needle for removing su- 
perfluous hair. Skin specialists in Europe 
have devoted years of experimental work to 
the problem, with the result that a Viennese 
phy sician suggested a wax method for pull- 
ing out the,hairs, and a celebrated French 
dermatologist a method by means of which 
the hair folliclgs are devitalized. I will 
gladly furnish further data on this important 
subject, if you will write again, inclosing 
stamped envelope for a private reply. 


Mrs. R. V. W.—Under no circumstances 
take an advertised drug for reduction pur- 
poses. If ten pounds is all you care to lose, 
I do not understand why dieting has not 


helped, since merely cutting out all sugar 7 


and white flour will do this in from one to 7 
two weeks. Therefore, all you need is. to 


give up sweets—candy, sugar, pastries—and § 


foods containing white flour. Use whole- © 
wheat, rye, bran, graham, and gluten flour @ 
in place of white flour. 


M. B.—I wish you would write me again, 
sending a self-addressed U. S. stamped en- | 
veloped for reply, as I cannot give you the 
data for the French ointment for devitaliz- 
ing superfluous hair through this department, 7 
and the eye treatment called for in your? 
letter entails too much space here. It will 
give me great pleasure to answer you fully 
by private reply. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health, 


Private replies will be sent to those imclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps j 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE, published 
monthly, at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1921: 

State of New York, County of New York, (s8s.) 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Ormond G. Smith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
President of Street & Smith Corporation, pub- 
lishers of SMITH'S MAGAZINE, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date ‘shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, Street & Smith 
Corporation, 89 Seventh Avenue, New _ York, 
N. Y.; editor, Charles A. MacLean, 79 Seventir 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; managing editors, 
Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; business managers, Street 
& Smith . ere 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, 

2. That the owners are: Street & Smith 
Corporation, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. 
Y., a corporation composed of Ormond G. Smith, 
89 Seventh Avenue New York _N. Y.; George Cc: 
Smith, 89 “Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 


Grace H. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, ~ 
N. Y.; Annie K. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New 
York N. Y.; George C. Smith, Jr., 89 Seventh - 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Cora A. Gould, 89 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. ¥.; Ormond V. 
Gould, a Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- — 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 


in cases where the stockholder or security holder +7 


« 


appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pees upon the books of the company as trustees, 
old stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, as- 


q 


sociation, or corporation has any interest direct 7 


or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
ORMOND G. SMITH, President, 
of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 
day of March, 1921. Francis 8. Duff, Notary 
Public, No. 239, New York County. (My com- 
mission expires March 30, 1921.) 
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Corns Will Go 


while you sleep—if you do this 


PPLY Blue-jay to a corn to- 
; night—the liquid or the 
plaster. It is done in a moment. 


The corn ache will end; the re- 
F moval of the corn will begin. 


Hour by hour Blue-jay will 
gently undermine that corn. Ina 
F little while the corn will loosen 
-and come out. 


The way is easy, gentle, sure 
and scientific. A famous chemist 
'perfected it. A laboratory of 
| world-wide repute prepares it. 


Millions of corns every year 
are removed by it. Countless 
people, by its use, keep free from 
corn pains always. 

Cease your wrong methods. 
Try this modern, this efficient way. 

There is no need for harsh 
treatment, no need for soreness. 
And paring is futile and dan- 
gerous. 

All about you are people de- 
lighted with the Blue-jay method. 
Find out what they know about 
it. Try it tonight. 


Plaster or Liquid 


e 
Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Young Man(f 





UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 


Dept. 51-J 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
I am interested in the position or home-study course I 

have marked. Please give full information 

Salesman Business English Factory Manaz poms 


Advertising Man Mec 
Auto Mechanic Concrete 
Radio Operator Ele I 

Civil Engineer M: achine Shop Practice 
Electrician ¥ Motor Mechanic 
Steam Engineer Building Contractor 
Plumber Agricultural Courses 
Architect Poultry Husbi andry 
English Courses Mathemat | Courses 
Foreign Languages 150 Other C ourses 


Stenographer 
Business Law 
Better Letters 
loremanship 
Draftsman 
Illustrator 
Accountant 
Banking 
Bookkeeper 
Surveyor 


ine 








Name and 
Occupation 








Don't be content with your present ability and your: 
present place in the world’s affairs. You have itin 
you to become a bigger man, to shoulder larger 
responsibility, to do more, to earn more, to serve more, 
to enjoy more. 

The men who have gone past you were not just 
lucky fellows. They had better training. You, too, 
can get better training. You can be valued for what 
you know rather than what you can do with mere 
muscle. 

No matter what you have missed in the 


way of general 


or special education you can make up for it Many 
years ago the Y. M. C. | Schools were organized for 
the young men who had ambition to use spare hours in 
putting more into their heads. These schools have grown 


until in 1920 more than 120,000 young men studied under 
the guidance of earnest Y. M. ¢ A. instructors. With 
correspondence instruction added to day and = evening 
classes, we are in a position to help many more thousands 


The United Y. M. C. A. Schools offer you standardized 


courses of great variety Our instruction is of the most 
concise and practical kind, prepared to meet the needs of 
men at work, and sold at very reasonable prices 

The case of every student is carefully considered and 
he is advised to enroll only for that course which will 
most likely develop his talents 

You owe it to yourself to learn what the United Y. M. 


C. A. Schools are doing for many thousands of ambitious 
people. Don’t think that your case is different We 
have probably had hundreds of similar cases 

This month—NOW— is the time to begin 
your training Your big opportunity may 
come sooner than you expect Be prepared 


for it. Mail the Inquiry Coupon above 
































MEISTER PIANO 


and a guaranteed saving of $100 to $150 
Eight exquisite styles to choose from and the one 
you select will be sent to you on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL —ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 


If you like the piano we will sell it to youon small 
monthly payments to suit your convenience as low as 
$9 per month. No cash deposit asked. Nointereston 
payments. No extras of any kind, Stool free with 
piano. Write today for our catalog, fllustrated in the 
natural colors of the wood. It’s free, If 4 ore inter 
ested in player-pianos send for free ca’ 

Rottschild 


a fine selection. & Co., Dept. 30A Chicags 











COPPER CANS Mejcrioa 


Copper 
With Screw 
2 Caps. Highest 
Grade Cansin 

the world. Mail 
Orders Shipped 


at once in Flain 



















if Can Does 
Not Suit. 
Circular Free, 
Hydrometers, 
OPPER TUBING in Chem 
20¢ ; %-inch, 25c; %-inch, 3 
4-in. 3$c;  36-in. 50c; 3-in. ie 


STANDARD METAL WORKS 








6 Beach Street, Dept. S-7, BOSTON, Mae | 








My method is the only way to prevent the hair 
No sca! 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps W 


R ss 


growing again. 
Booklet free. 
teach Beauty Culture 


D. J. MAHLER, 866 PP Mahler Park, Providence, 


Easy, painless, harmless. 
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Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


,Ointment,Taleum,25c.ev: here. For samples 
add Sogn 0% Cuticura Laboratories. hig ty tt phy my 
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Acts quickly 


Maintains itself 
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A Soothing Shave 


Plus 4 things more 


By V. K. Cassady, 


We wanted to give men the benefits 
of palm and olive oils in shaving. 


We knew these softening, soothing 
oils were the best for the face—for 
3,000 years that had been known. But 
our problem was to apply their balmy 
blend to a shaving cream. 

It was not easy—though we certainly 
knew soap mz aking well. Our creation 
of the finest toilet soap known had 
proved that. 


We made up and tested scientifically 
130 different kinds of shaving cream 
We tested all other known creams, 
too. We found their virtues and their 
faults. And step by step, and month 
by month, we improved our formulas 
until we seemed to reach perfection in 
each quality desired. 


Formula No. 130 was right 


In this formula we found we had 
at last attained the ideal shaving 
cream. It proved superior on these 
tests: 


PALMOLIVE 


Shaving Cream 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


It multiplies itself in lather 250 
times. Just one-half gram—a bit of 
cream—proves plenty for a luxurious 
shave. 

The oil coating on the beard is re- 
moved almost instantly. Within one 
minute the beard absorbs 15% of water 
—enough to soften the stubbornest 
beard. Such quick efficiency is aston- 
ishing. 

The lather maintains its rich creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on the face. 
Plenty of time to shave. 

The palm and olive oils are the su- 
preme lubricant, soft and soothing to 
the skin. So the need for lotions ‘is 
ended. 


Now test it yourself 

Millions have already adopted Palm- 
olive Shaving Cream because of these 
superiorities. 

The coupon will bring you a trial 
tube without cost. You will be de- 
lighted with what we accomplish for 
you. 





10 SHAVES FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 


Palmolive Company, 
Dept. 233, Milwaukee, U. S.A, 
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No MoneyDown 


19 genuine Ruby and hire jewels, solid gold 
center wheel, adjus jitions, isochrone 
‘sm gpd tcmperature. such railroad 
requirements as double voles 4 

ment, steel escape whee 
guaranteeing absolute on ce 
enn Substantial, guaranteed 20- 
ear 12 or 16 size gold filled case. 
mt without a penny down, 


10 Days 
Free Trial 


Wear ee splendid watch 10 
days free. No obligation. If 
you a decide not x) buy return it 
ato as CagTEED, 






Chain and 
Knife FREE 


gold-filled 
aoe 7 aoa hatte aes wai: 
mar (chown in cut) ‘chain, 5 ‘State of 
chain you wish. 


4c a Day 


Just send | your name and address. The watch, _chalp ona knife 
come to you by prepaid express. Give e expr This 
fo me merely. Hi depen: wae ear the watch an chain 10 10. days. Then 
if you, don t wisi keep it yeters it_at our expense an 
de will be a4 instantly. You are not out one 
al A “abooatele free. tt rou keep the watch, pay 00 2 
month until full price, $40.75. aid. 


Order Today on Trial 


The | supply limited. Send name pow. No red tape of 
& take no tisk, Take thi ance to have this 
Splendid Watch for less than 14c a day. Send your name now. 


J.M. LYON & CO, “st: AiW*vouE 











Comb It Through Your Hair and 
the Gray Disappears 


Don't think there is no choice between old 
fashioned dyeing and gray hair. Science has come 
to the rescue with a clear, colorless preparation 
which restores the original color in from 4 to 8 
days. 

Mail the coupon for a trial size bottle. Test on 
a single lock of hair. Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer doesn't interfere with washing, 
there is nothing to rinse or rub off. Buy from 
your druggist, or direct from us. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
The trial size bottle and comb will come by re- 
turn mail. 
Mary T. Goldman, 452 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





Goldman, 452 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. i] 
send me your FREE trial bottle of ema T. Gold- § 






man’s 


lair Color Restorer with special comb am not 
obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. The natural t 
color of my hair is 1 
black. jet black.... dark brown.... 
medium brown.... light brown.... ; 
NQMC cecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccocccscccees ° 4 
IEE ca ccnenduprestsiatias -anveessies esas 0esiss0nssssses H 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genui 


















oti 





Warning! Unless you see the name “Bay 
on package or on tablets you are not gett 
genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians § 
twenty-one years and proved safe by milligy 
Take Aspirin only as told in the Bayer pad 
age for Colds, Headache, Neuralgia, Rheunj 
tism, Earache, Toothache, Lumbago and § 
Pain. Handy tin boxes of twelve Bayer Td 
lets of Aspirin cost few cents. Druggists a 
sell larger packages. Aspirin is the tr 
mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceti 
acidester of Salicylicacid. 


Tire Prices Cut | 
Tube FREE 


6000 Guranteed 











Our double tread reconstructed tires sav: ave you tis, THE 
energy and money and do away with tire les, Our 
tires cannot be compared with o! ondinaty Gouna tread . 
or triple fabric tires of inferior mak: 
and success are due to the fact that weapare notimeor a 


money to make our tires ex ain qualkvees 
durability. Our tires are used t 
tocoast. Reliner Free with Every Tire. 
Size Price 
S4x4 ..$11.35 

+4.. 11.95 


u 
33 axes 12.85 
4 5 x4¥4.. 12. ) 
ees. oe ear. ies Pp 
R 


8x4 .. 10.55 EE g6x5 |. 16.35 
8x4 .. 10.95 EE 8ixh :: 16.55 | 


nm 
e 
.- 
S28 
: 


Send $2.00 deposit for each tire or- 
dered, balance to be paid C.O.D. after 

examination. State whether St ht 
Side or Clincher is desired. ‘all 
amount io sent =e yt deduct 6%, 
our special disco or cash, 


GREAT TIRE co. 
1549 S. Michigan Ave. 


But 














Dept.38 CHICAGO, ILL. WIT 

Se IC 

— reeres 
Style: 


High School Course 
eA (-F-] ecw You can 


this simplified B 
chool Course at home 
side o' tye years. Meets all re nirementa for entrance to 
and a ay ing professions, his and thirty- ex one D 
courses are ribed in our Free Bulletin, Send fo it TO) 


"AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 
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DIAMONDS 


MATCHES 
on CREDIT / 





in Wrist Watches — Silk R 
bon and Extension Link Bracele cs, 
from Ly by An Ay Filled pai yor. 
4 ranted for ears, up to 5 for Solic 
—— Gold and Piatioum atch studded with 
v, 20 fine diamonds. Easy Credit Terms. 
" a ie \ Diamond Engagement Rings and Solid 
i Gold and Platinum Wedding Rinzs, 
Also a splendid assort- 
































ment of the new engrave jerced Rings 
| and Diamond La Vallieres, 
| Screws, Scarf Pins, C uff Links, Watches 
etc. Whatever you select will ied sent prepaid. 
You see and examine the article right in your 
nds. if qatiate ed pay one-fifth of the pur- 
k t; balanc lance in eight equal 
4 
e “Baye Watches, "Guaranteed 25 years, on terms a3 
rt gett cities low as $2.50 a month. Liberty Bonds Accepted. 
I 
° est. 
cians § ILOFTIS BROS. & CO. is 
millio, THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. A-222 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ul. 
yer pact 
Rheunj 
and i ee 9 99 
yer Td 
Zists a 
“Iocan A ar you with the MORLEY 
he tr PHONE.” Itisinvisible, weight- 
‘ less, comfortable, inexpensive. 
noacet No nats al, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 
is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials of 
llover the country. It 
s causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLE Y 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 
tase, THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila. 
Our 
read 
ition " 
— TTL LAL LA ALLA LL LCL LALLA LLL LALLA LLL 
= 
re Have You Ever Read 
35 
95 
85 
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Picture-Play 
Magazine? 


Bubbling Over With Screen News 


1 STOUT ULAR LLU LALA LL ULL LL LA AL 


Cheapest Way to Go 


to work, to school. or for. fun pnd 

recreation is ona Ranger Bicycle. oice oO: 

Styles, colors and sizes. Save $10 to _ on, — 

son -the-Factory shipment. Days’ Free 
Trial, shipped on approval. 

both ways if not accepted, 


12 Months to Pay 9?'s:2}re%" 
Saved time and carfare easily meets the 
smal] monthly payments. 


TIRES Parts equipment—half u: 


sual retail prices. 
Send no money. Write ! for big illustrated 


















We pay the express 





CYCLE COMPANY osice" Prices 


DEPT. G4 CHICAGO, ILL, 924 Payment Te 













| Mechanical 


Engineering 





Learn at Home! , 


EMPLOYERS everywhere are looking for 
men with mechanical ability. Splendid sal- 
aries and rapid advancement are offered those 
with special training. 


There is an easy, delightful way in which you 
can learn right at homein spare time. For 29 years 
the International Correspondence Schools have 
been giving men and women just the training 
they need for success in mechanical engineerin 
and more than 200 other subjects. Hundreds o 
thousands have ag er into good positions 
through I. C. S. help, but never were opportu- 
nities so great as now. 


Let the I. C. S. help you. Choose the work you like best 
in the coupon below, then mark and mail it today. This 
doesn’t obligate you in the least and it will bring you in- 
formation that will start you on a successful career. This 
is your chance. Don’t let it slip by. The most important 
thing you have to do is to mark and mail this coupon now. 


6 — we oe eee eee TEAR OUT HERE eee eee eee eee oe oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3459-8 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, howIcan qualify for the position, 

or in the subject, before which '§ mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEFR BOOKKEEPER 
Electric Lighting and Rwys. Stenographer and Typist 
Electric Wiring Private wy bean d 
Telegraph Engineer ar Pp 
MECHANICAL, ENGINEER Commercial a amaat 
Mechanical Draftsman O Railway Accountant 





Machine Shop Practice O) ADVERTIS 
fags seo al Speen () Window THmmer 
OIVIL ENGINEER éi Show Card ona Sign Ptg. 
Surveying and } (J SALESMANSHIP 


Ma 
MINE FOREMAN OR 4 NGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 


CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 

0 Poultry a 
Railroad Pos: 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AUTOMOBILES 
tsa oe ENGLISH 








£ 
4 
? 
3 
E 
j 
r 
{ 











PLUMBING AND HEATING Common aeons Subjects 
Sheet Metal Worker ILLUSTRA NG 
Textile Sarereeee or Supt. anes ian Spanish 
CHEMIS Mathematics Teacher 
Pharmacy Navigation Banking 
Name. 
Present Business 3-41-21 
Occupation. Address. 
Street 
and No. Cine 
City. State. 





Canadians may send this coupon to International 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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You may be sure when you wear 
“Bostons,” your socks will not only stay 
up but will look as though they were 
ironed into place. If you see some fel- 
low reach down for a dangling garter 
Strap, pass the good word along to him. 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


for Women, Misses, Children and Infants 


Blank Cartrid ge Pistol 


Well made REVOLVER STYLE 












fridges cbt 7 e everywhere. a Greg ire 
ection ainst Burgiars, Tr: 

You can have it lying mow Sather es fhe pans. er 

attached to other PRICE > danger 

make & ind Superior au ‘qualit for $1. 00; Post- 

c ° shipped ng 
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ALiznite ~. 

Is Yours AOS 

P forthe %*“\ 

a Asking —~¥ 


ali 
oo Keep it 10 Days Free 
A Wear a LIZNITE GEM RING and 
mm be the envy of your friends. See if you 
4 can tell it. rom a bigh priced diamond, 
ae, 5 cosand Number of 
ng and one of these won- 
cerfnl LIZNI Te GEM RINGS, with all 
the fire and sparkle of the finest diamond 
will be sent you by return mail. 


Sotid Gold Mountings 
And all rings are hand ved. set 
with full carat weight LIZNITE GEM. 

Select tre one you like best: 
No. 1—$21.50 2—$17.50 3—$15.50 
No, 4— 15.50 6— 12.60 

Size must be included when ordering. 
When your LIZNITE GEM RING comes, 
pay the mail man $4.60, balance $3.00 
monthly until paid. Money back any time 
within 1 ye if not perfectly satisied. 
























a Liznite Gem Ring Today 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 
“The House of Quality and Price”’ 
Depe 630— 128 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill, 
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Sweet's Cluster; 
7 Fine Diamonds, - 
in Platinum. 

like 1 
taira 


72% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIAL TERMS—Ten months credit on any 
article selected from the SWEET catalog. No 
money in advance. 

amination. 


Shipment made for your ex. 
First payment to made only after 

you have convinced yourself 
that SWEET values cannot J 
be equalled, If not what you & 
wish, return at our expense, 
Any ‘diamond bought of us may 
increased value ‘of Tine “tede 

value o 

than you paid. — 


No Red Tape—No Delay 
pew transaction CONFIDEN. 
TIAL. You don't do justice to 
yourself and your dollars unless 
you_ inspect our unusual values 
: In Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Leather goods, ete, 
Send TODAY for S EET 1olored 
De Laze intaion. Write NOW to 
Dept. 181-L 
Capital $1, A... 000 


I: “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


W-SWEET INC. 


0-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ML 


_ Sone 
$62.50. 























ihm ent _ 





Auto Owners 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








FRE 


charges to cover postag boxing, arv 
handling, et If you. can tell it from 
iamond r and moses refunde: 
10,000 given away. a no money. Answer 
wick. Send size of fing 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICcaGe 





WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 

community to use and intro- 

duce these wonderful tires at 

our asionishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


220 





DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im, 
diamonds—the greatest Ceeovers th 

hi nown. W Ii send absolute! 
free this 14k gold f 
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Wile Z. . 


KEEP TO THE, RIGHT! | iy wily ,|. 
| USE 2 “pull AN Ze 
BRUSHES to put Varnish and Enamel_ ok 7 


2 onto surfaces permanently. They spread color and varnish evenly. 


ey insure against crawii eh or spotting, and create a 
wy highly pelished mirror like su urface. 7 
end for an Literatu: 


JOHN L. WHITING - J.J. ADAMS CO. Boston, U. 
ufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the World. 


iy, 




















ALL STANDARD MAKES 


chee tires are all standard makes, formerly guaranteed for 6,000 to 
miles, many praneey new. Do not confuse these exceptional 

ian grade tires with sewed or half soled tires. Thousands of uscrs are 
getting 6,000 to 8,000 miles easy, Every tire we ship is backed by our 


TIRES TUBES |SIZE TIRES TUBES) SIZE TIRES TUBES 
S$ 6.95 03-23 — $2.50 | 35x4% $13.90 $3.15 
7.9: S | 34x4 60) 36x44 14.50 3.40 
3.50 
3.75 





















S0x3 


436 2.88 | 37x5 J 
10. 320 2.40 baxaie 00 | 36x4 15.90 4.00 
Mo money in advance. We ship on approval by Express. See and inspect before 
fy youpay. 6 per cent Sacoant if money in full accompanies order. Tent write, tell us 
your size, also whether 8.S. or C.L. Send today. While these bargain prices last 
KLASS-WORTH co., 3033 Michigan Ave., Dept.78-A pd eating i. 


ill Rats by Science 


by Science 
Positively No Poisons Used! 
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elevators, farms have been rid of rats and 

mice by Reefer’s RatVirus. It’s a bacterio- 
logical concentrate discovered by noted French 
scientist. Sure death to all rodents—abso- 
lutely harmless to everything else. Children 
can eat it as safely as jelly. 


Guaranteed to Kill Every Rat 
on Your Place in SIX Days 


Use Reefer’s Rat Virus and if there’s a single 
rat or mouse left after 6 days you get your 
money back. What greater proof, what fairer 
offer could you ask? You don’t have to suffer 
from rats any more. You can kill them SURE. 
These results guaranteed. 


Rats Die Outside 


It makes them die outside seeking water. No 
rotting odor. No rats to kill. Only perfect 
rat killer invented. Sure—safe—simple to use. 


(Fevers ocean ships, warehouses, grain 





E. J. Reefer, ventnor, x's. 


You can prove that your rats—all of them— 
can be killed in 6 days. Your money back if 
there’s a single rat left. You run no risk. 
Rats are costing you more every day you 
delay. They spread disease, cause fires. 
Don’t hesitate—accept this square-deal offer. 


Don’t Delay! 


Fill out the coupon and mail. @ #sssseuacauas 
We will sendenoughReefer’s .@ E. J. Reefer, 
Rat Virus to clear a big Fl A74 Main St., 
barn or house of rats for Ventnor, N. J. 
just$1.00. Try it—your a accept your offer. En. 
n 
on tae aatoverr pa ackage of Reefer’s Rat 


Virus, You agreeto refund my 
rat—here’s your .@ money if I’m not 100% satisfied. 
chance. Mail Fol 


this coupon 
today. Doit Fl 
Now! 
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Please mention this magazine when 


answering advertisements 











ADVERTISING SECTION 





“T look upon correspondence instruction as one of the most wonderful and phenomenal 
developments of this age.” —Theodore Roosevelt 











” This Executive Rose 
From a Clerkship 


Five years ago he was a subordinate. Today he experience of an authority in that particular field. Enrolleda 
is dictating policies in a great corporation. per 4 LaSalle member, you get your training by actually saltme 


4 the problems which you would meet if you were holding th 
of his former mates Say 1t was luck—others talk ¢ position for which you are training. You become perfectly 


favoritism—but the records of LaSalle ieee yn familiar not only with basic principles, but with the most eff 
University show that it was specialized business ¢/ent methods of modern business practice You go forth pre 


pared to make important decisions and to direct others—which 
knowledge which put this man into an officership. means rapid advancement in position and salary. 


He saw that training was all he needed to passfrom _ Enrolled with LaSalle, you not only get the benefit of thon 
the high stool in the outer office tothe big mahog- __ instruction from experts, but you are entitled to the use of our 

“ “ . . consulting service, which brings free advice from our stafia 
any desk in the private room. E {e realized that the any business problem whenever you need such assistance, 
only men who are ‘‘held down’’ are the ones who do 


not make themselves worth more to their employers. Which Course Interests You? 
He Signed and Mailed a LaSalle Coupon Send the coupon. Indicate the course which particularly 


: J 2 “ interests you and you will receive full information about the 
This man got his start by sending a coupon like _ training, the moderate cost and our convenient terms. We 


" at ta i. ‘ sae naeahl will also send free our famous book, ‘*Ten Years’ Promotionin 
the one be low. It brought him complete information De’ the book that hos sterted Grote than 275.000 cae 
about the LaSalle Problem Method of training under _ men’on the road to success. Send for your copy now, 
experts by mail during spare time—a _ plan which 











organizes and gives a man the knowledge and ex- . . ed stat SA . te on. 
perience of hundreds of the country’s successful LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
executives and business authorities. Along with The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


this information came ev idence—copies of hundreds Dept. 665-R 
of letters—from men who also were formerly in sub- Please send me catalog and full information regarding the 
ordinate positions, but who had been advanced thru course and service I have marked with an X below. _ Alsoa 
LaSalle training. He enrolled, got this specialized ©°PY peso book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all with 
sada oe out obligation to me, 

raining and quickly won promotion. “9 


Chicago, Illinois 


O Higher Accountancy. 0 Traffic Management 

LaSalle experts have helped more than 270,000 ambitions DO Business Management. Foreign and Domestic. 
men to get the kind of knowledge which commands the high 0 Law—Degree of LL. B. O Industrial Management 
salaries. Every year more than 50,000 new members enroll O Business Letter Writing. Efficiency. 
‘And yet, “Big Business” is constantly complaining of the O Banking and Finance. 0 Commercial Law. 
scarcity of men qualified for executive positions. O Personnel and Employ O Business English 

Practically every large commercial corporation and railroad ment Management. OD Etfective Speaking. 
company inthe United States employs LaSalle trained men in QO Modern Foremanship. O Expert Bookkeeping. 
responsible positions, As many as 50 to 2,000 are to be found O Coaching forC. P. A. & O Commercial Spanish. 
in each of such organizations as Standard Oil Co,, Ford Motor Institute Examinations. 


Co., U.S, Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., Pe snnsylvania System, 
International Harvester Co., Armour’ & Co., Baltimore & Name......... ie sesessstangiuia “i snidaiedipitchened acusinjauuee 
Ohio R. R. 


What the LaSalle Problem Method Means _ Present Position 
Every problem, lecture, lesson text and special article in 
cluded in the LaSalle courses is based upon the actual business Address. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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The No. 2C Autographic 
KODAK, Junior 


equipped with 
Kodak Anastigmat 


J.7.7 \ens and Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter 


$25.22 








- 
£ 
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This Camera fits into a niche, all its own. The size of the picture it makes, 2% x 4% 
inches, is particularly pleasing; is almost up to the full post card size—and yet the camera 
itself is small, light, convenient. 


The Kodak Anastigmat /enses are made to exactly fit Kodak requirements. They 
are not merely an adaptation of a lens to the Kodak. They are a Kodak product designed 
to fit Kodaks, and in each case designed with particular reference to the size and type of 
Kodak and Kodak shutter that they are to be used with. The #.7.7 lens used on the 2C Kodak 
has more speed than the best of the rectilinear lenses and is at least equal to the best anastig- 
mats in depth, sharpness and flatness of field. 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter has speeds of sx, xy and ,45 of a second for ‘‘snap- 
shots’’, has the usual time and ‘‘bulb’’ actions for prolonged exposures. It is an unusually 
reliable shutter, works smoothly and is quiet in its action. 


The No. aG Junior is covered with genuine grain leather, is finely finished in every 
detail, is extremely simple in operation, is ‘‘autographic’’, of course and, with the Kodak 
Anastigmat lens, produces negatives having that crispness and sharpness that are character- 
istic of the true anastigmat. 


The price, $25.00, includes the excise war tax. 
All Dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuesTer, N Y., The Kodak City 
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Painted by Maxfield Parrish for the Charles E. Hires Company, Piiladelphia ] 


Just Say “Hires” 


LL over the country you see this striking 
poster by Maxfield Parrish advertising 
Hires. And wherever you see the picture you 
will find genuine Hires. “Hires” is the pass- 
word to Nature’s own drink. 


Nothing goes into Hires but the pure, health- 
ful juices of roots, barks, herbs, berries and pure 
cane sugar. The quality of Hires has, for fifty 
years, been maintained in spite of increased costs 
of ingredients. Yet you pay no more for genuine 
Hires than you do for an artificial imitation. 


Just say “Hires” and get the genuine. 
At fountains, or in bottles. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires 














